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M ore than 60 landscape paintings, prints, and drawings 
by 19th-century European and American artists are 
currently on view in the Ripin Print Gallery of the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum. The exhibition, Landscape in the 
19th Century: Observation and Interpretation, is composed 
primarily of works from the museum’s permanent collection 
and continues through April 29. 

“A variety of subjects, including forest scenes, pastoral 
landscapes, mountain views, and seascapes, demonstrates 
the growing interest in landscape painting in the 19th cen- 
tury, both as a means of capturing a vanishing world in the 
face of industrialization and also as a new, valid art form,” 


1 9th-CENTURY 
LANDSCAPE WORKS 
ON EXHIBIT 


Edward Lear, English, 1812-1888 
Landscape with Mount Etna, 1842 


Black chalk heightened with white on grey-green paper 


says Joan-Elisabeth Reid, museum registrar and curator of 
the exhibition. 

Among the works by American artists is a collection 
of pencil studies by John Frederick Kensett for his illustra- 
tions of the book The Lotus Eaters; an oil painting by 
Thomas Moran, The Grand Canyon; and a series of prints 
by James Whistler. Included among the exhibition's English 
works are three prints from J.M.W. Turner’s Liber Stu- 
diorum and a watercolor by William Holman Hunt, Se¢ting 
Sun in an Estuary Landscape French works include a 
pastel cloud study by Louis Eugene Boudin, a chalk drawing 


by Jean-Francois Millet, and a pencil study of trees by Bar- 
bizon artist Narcisse Diaz de la Pena. 
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The campus in winter: Hall Auditorium 
(front cover) surrounded by snow. To the 
left of the building (back cover) is the 
European weeping beech, Fagus 
sylvatica pendula, planted in 1954, a 
year after the auditorium opened. The 
tree’s newer companion, the Bacon Arbor, 
was built in 1985 to protect the beech and 
invite pedestrians to linger. It is dedicated 
to the late Carl Bacon '25 and his late 
wife, Charlotte Bacon, who gave the College 
plantings that surround the auditorium and 
the Oberlin College Inn. 
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Our New Look: More Than a Pretty Face 


ELCOME toa fresh new Oberlin Alumni Magazine. Putting together our first issue 

with the new design has been a lot of fun but a challenge nonetheless—requiring 
an extra month in production. We still have some glitches to work out, but all in all we're 
pleased with the outcome. I’ll leave to your discovery most of the changes, but I want to 
call your attention to a few and to explain why we redesigned the magazine. 

We engaged in the renovation to do more than make our pages look prettier. Our great- 
est need was to organize a large amount of information in a small amount of space (48 
pages) in a way that draws Rotate into the material. 

For making this happen, credit goes most of all to 
the terrific staff at Brady and Paul Communications, 
Inc. After they revamped our publication from 
concept to detail, they coached us through the entire 
production of this issue. Thanks, John Brady, Greg 
Paul, Anne Bell, and Suzanne Peterman. Thanks also 
go to members of the alumni Magazine Committee, 
especially Gwen Butler ’67 and Shepherd Campbell 
’53, for valuable support and feedback on this project. 

We started by cleaning up the cover, aiming for the 
appeal and impact of a beautiful poster reduced to 
magazine dimensions—a quarterly postcard from the heart of Ohio. Part of our 
streamlining is evident in the drawings at the tops of right-hand department pages and the 
corresponding standing headlines on left-hand department pages—these tell you ata glance 
where you are in the magazine. You might also notice that news about the Alumni 
Association and “Losses in the Oberlin Family” are now gathered under “Alumni News 
& Notes,” which also includes other alumni news formerly included in “Class Notes.” 

Now you, the alum, can help. Notice how much more interesting the class-note columns 
(renamed “Year by Year”) look when they include photos. For the sake of the magazine, 
please enclose a passport-style photo with your next class note. Incidentally, the reason 
this issue contains so many more class notes than usual (expanding our pages to an 
uncharacteristic 64) is that we have accommodated about half of the blue-postcard 
information you sent us. The other half will appear in the spring issue. 

Although we considered it thoroughly, one detail we have not changed thus far is our 
paper stock. Since the fall 1989 issue we have received pleas from four more alumni (Dot 
Jones Schneider 739, Carl Schneider ’39, Beth Gilford ’77, and Phil Wilmore ’65) to print 
on recycled or uncoated (more recyclable) paper. As we have responded previously, printing 
on most uncoated paper stock would degrade the appearance of the OAM. Because studies 
show that the appearance of a publication affects its readability and readership, we do not 
want to sacrifice the graphic quality of our publication. We do wish, however, to play a 


“We redesigned for practical as well as 
aesthetic reasons,” says editor Linda Grashoff. 


part in responsible waste management. Therefore, although mindful of the complexity of 


the waste-management issue (see, for example, William L. Rathje’s article, “Rubbish!” in 
the December 1989 Atlantic Monthly), we have asked our printer to brainstorm with us to 
find a paper—if possible, a recycled paper—that will hold our graphic quality and be more 
easily recycled than our current stock. 

We hope you enjoy this winter 1990 issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine—even though 


you may be reading it to the accompaniment of daffodils. Please let us know what you 
think of the new look. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR are welcome. They 
should be on subjects of interest to readers of this 
magazine, with emphasis on an exchange of views 
and discussion of ideas. 

Letters of general interest are published—as 
space permits—with the exception of those that are 
potentially libelous, personally malign someone 
else, or are not related to issues at Oberlin or 
contents of the magazine. 

The large volume of letters to the editor of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine prompts us to ask readers 
to limit length, where possible, to 400 words. In the 
competition for space, short letters must sometimes 
be given preference. Letters may be edited for 
clarity and condensed. 

Send them to: Letters to the Editor, Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Office of Communications, 153 
W. Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 44074. Please 
include a daytime telephone number. 

We regret that we cannot acknowledge 
individually every letter and newspaper clipping 
we receive. 


Vietnam-Era Depiction 
Contested, Affirmed 
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Thomas L. Boardman doesn’t explain 
(“Oberlin’s Finest Hour?” in the fall 1989 
issue) why he judges the detaining of a naval 
recruiter in 1967 to have been “the worst 
of ways in which students expressed their 
opposition to the Vietnam War.” [have always 
thought it a model that students at other 
institutions would have done well to follow. 

Asan act of civil disobedience the demon- 
stration took advantage of the fact that North 
Main Street was a state highway, Ohio 58, 
which intersected the campus but was legally 
not part of it. Instead of demonstrating in 
the relatively safe haven of the campus, under 
the usual pretense that the College somehow 
was responsible for the war, the students con- 
fronted civil authority on civil property. Civil 
authority, in the persons first of the local 
police and firemen and then of the municipal 
court, responded with equal directness. 

What muddied the issue was the insis- 
tence of President Carr (himself, ironically, 
a scholar of civil liberties), the faculty, and 
the trustees that the naval officer’s civil rights 
had been infringed and that naval recruiting 
was a College function. Government, how- 
ever, and officers acting under its orders have 
powers, not rights. (The personal rights of 
the officer were taken care of, some of the 
demonstrators have later recalled, by pro- 
viding him with sandwiches and a restroom.) 
Thus no rights were infringed, the civil power 
dealt with the civil disobedients, and the Col- 
lege was free to go on about its proper func- 
tion of education. If that was not Oberlin’s 
Finest Hour, it was, by the standards of the 
time, a pretty good one. 

Perhaps a more intriguing point in Mr. 
Boardman’s typically trenchant article (he 
was the highly professional editor of the 
Review when I wasa freshman reporter) con- 
cerns the sudden abandonment of parietal 
rules during 1968-69. The article in Life mag- 
azine (November 20, 1970) on Oberlin’s coed 
dormitories, which aroused indignation—or 
among some older alumni, 


was it envy? 
suggested the change was adopted at stu- 
dents’ insistence. It does seem likelier, at 
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Oberlin and elsewhere, that it had nothing 
to do with student “demands” of the time, 
which, rather oddly, seldom related to their 
own life on the campus. As Mr. Boardman 
observes, it was not even an effort to appease 
antiwar and anti-“establishment” students 
by offering them more interesting diversions 
but simply a reflection of broader changes 
in American society. (President Carr’s admin- 
istration had begun with an appeal that stu- 
dents not dress like beatniks and ended with 
relaxation of nearly all the old social codes.) 
Basically the reform seems to have been an 
admissions ploy. Previously, no college could 
compete for students without assuring parents 
it would control them far more strictly than 
parents themselves were any longer able 
to do. By the late 1960s few colleges could 
compete without assuring prospective stu- 
dents that they could control themselves. 
Historians will want to explore more 
definitively, however, the coincidence in time 
between the antiwar demonstrations, so often 
directed against colleges and univer- 
sities—rather than, as at Oberlin on October 
26, 1967, against agents of the wartime gov- 
ernment itself—and the same institutions’ 
scuttling of the hoary old social rules. What 
would Oberlin’s administrative records 
reveal? We may hope they are not, as at some 
other colleges, effectively and indefinitely 
stamped “Top Secret.” 
ROWLAND BERTHOFF *42 
St. Louis, Missouri 


My article characterized the detaining of the 
naval officer “as the worst of ways—when mea- 
sured by conventional standards.” These standards, 
I believe, find peaceful civil disobedience as an 
acceptable form of protest, but find incidents in 
which persons are coerced (or illegally detained) 
unacceptable. For example, blacks occupying 
“whites only” seats in a bus is acceptable, but 
interfering with the duties of the bus driver ts 
not. However, the article also noted that “uncon- 
ventional” forms of protest have often been 
employed in crusades for social change—the 
Wellington rescue, for example. History usually 
approves these measures even when contemporary 
authorities do not. In fact, as the article points 
out, approval can sometimes come immediately, 
noting that Chinese students who did ona massive 
scale what Oberlin students did on a small scale 


were largely praised by both George Bush and 
Ronald Reagan, among many others. 

Rowland’s contention that this incident was 
not a campus event because it occurred on a police 
highway seems quite labored to me. The “high- 
way” was a street running between campus prop- 
erties, the detainee was on a mission approved 
by the College, and the detainers were all College 
students. 

Rowland may recall from his days on the 
Review when I was editor that we rarely com- 
mented on readers’ letters, feeling that the 
reader and not the editor should have the last 
word. But I couldn't resist the temptation to review 
and edit Rowland’s copy for the first time in 50 
years.—lom Boardman 739 


We consulted George Langeler, retiring dean of 
students, Roland Baumann, College archivist, 
and Geoffrey Blodgett, professor of history, con- 
cerning the accessibility of Oberlin’s administrative 
records on soctal policy. 

“Social policy is a body of documentation we 
solicit regularly,” says Baumann, who recently 
received, for the archives, 50 linear feet of admin- 
istrative files from Langeler’s office, records of 
the years 1960-85. The main social-history sources 
would be found in the faculty minutes, the minutes 
of the student-life committees, and relevant 
subject files, says Langeler. 

The archives maintains files on subjects that 
include campus affairs, drugs, marriage rules, 
sex education, student life, and the Women’s Cen- 
ter, says Baumann. “None of these files is closed,” 
he says, except for student records, which are 
protected by the privacy rights granted under 
the 1974 Buckley Amendment. 

Some other “check points in the disappearance 
of parietal rules” that social historians may want 
to explore, suggests Blodgett, might be the open- 
door policy, Saturday night and Sunday visitation, 
faculty abandonment of parietal rules, and the 
establishment of coed dorms. Files on all these 
subjects are open for scholarly research in the 
archives, says Baumann.—Ed. 


Classmate ‘Tom Boardman °39, assisted by 
Ells Carlson ’39, produced a fine article, 
“Oberlin’s Finest Hour,” dealing with the 
peace protests during the Vietnam War era. 

They will recall another peace movement 
era just before World War I when in the 
spring of 1939 the Peace Society, the largest 
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organization on campus, headed by Ells, 
staged an all-campus Mock Senate and “M 
Day.” 

The Mock Senate involved spirited debate 
in Finney Chapel. Presided over by President 
Ernest H. Wilkins, who greatly encouraged 
the peace movement on campus, the issue 
was keeping America out of war. Students 
sat as state representatives and President Wil- 
kins acted as President of the United States. 
A “discriminating neutrality” position was 
presented by Dick MacEachron 40, student 
council president, and “strict isolation” policy 
by me. Dick Davis ’39 and Ells Carlson pre- 
sided over several hours of debate. Dean Wit- 
tke gave strong support to the mock senate. 

Mobilization Day followed—with the 
whole campus engaged in “war preparation.” 
National Guard soldiers appeared to drill 
males in arms, signal corps, etc. Red Cross 
gave first-aid training. Dorms served war- 
ration meals. A colonel appeared in chapel 
to read the declaration of war. The mood 
was serious, as two pages of Cleveland Press 
pictures demonstrate. 

Oberlin has a long heritage in antiwar 
demonstrations. The spring of 1939 was one 
of the most creative and dramatic. With Pearl 
Harbor, the mock war became real. Most of 
the Class of 1939 went into uniform. But 
the spirit of Oberlin’s peace movement con- 
tinues into the nuclear age with the deter- 
mination to prevent what today would be a 
nuclear holocaust. 

JOHN D. WOLF ’39 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


I disagree with Thomas Boardman’s char- 
acterization of the 1967 antinavy recruitment 
demonstrationas the worst form of opposition 
to the Vietnam war and his characterization 
of the 1970 performance of Mozart’s Requiem 
Mass as the best form. 

The students who trapped the navy 
recruiter for hours were heros. The navy 
recruiter was not coming to Oberlin to engage 
in academic discourse. He was not coming 
to provide Oberlin scholars with information 
about the war. The recruiter was sent by a 
department busy churning out lies (as would 
be made clear later by the Pentagon Papers) 
in defense of an indefensible war of aggres- 
sion. [he recruiter was a hired gun, coming 
to Oberlin to recruit more hired guns. Cor- 
rectly seeing this as not an expression of aca- 
demic freedom, the demonstrators stopped 
him with a forceful mass action that contin- 
ued to inspire the more militant antiwar 
activists in Oberlin for years. That action 
and similar ones all over the country played 
a role in forcing the U.S. to end its war of 
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aggression against the Vietnamese people. 
Perhaps even more importantly from the 
American point of view, the resistance of 
students, soldiers, and others during that time 
has made it difficult for the U.S. government 
to intervene militarily in a significant way 
in hot spots around the world over the last 
15 years (Lebanon, Afghanistan, Angola, Iran, 
Nicaragua, etc.). It is thanks to the heros of 
1967 that the Young Republicans of 1988 
had the leisure to tear down anti-Calero 
posters (for the sake of free speech, of course) 
rather than devise draft-avoiding strategies. 

And heros they were! Hollywood may 
paint student protesters as on a lark, but the 
protesters of the 1960s faced retribution by 
hostile faculty members and administrators, 
lost time from studies, delayed career plans, 
arrests, hosing, beatings, and tear gas. The 
protesters for the most part knew the con- 
sequences of their actions but they opposed 
the war anyway. 

To consider performance of Mozart’s 
Requiem as an effective vehicle of protest in 
1970 is ludicrous. There are, or there have 
been, totalitarian stages where the mere act 
of performance of a composition has been 
a clearly political act of great courage and 
with important consequences. Such was not 
the case for the performance in question. 
One barometer for the effectiveness of a polit- 
ical action is the resistance it provokes on 
the part of the state. The state gassed, hosed, 
beat, and arrested the protesters on the streets. 
Happily for the performers and the listeners 
nothing of the sort took place in the Wash- 
ington National Cathedral. 

Looking back on my years at Oberlin 
(1969-1973) I have a regret that I am sure 
I share with some of the demonstrators of 
1967: 1 wish I had taken more actions against 
the war, including actions against campus 
recruiters. 

DAVID ARNOW ’73 
Brooklyn, New York 


Appreciation goes to Thomas Boardman for 
his article about the Vietnam years, the stu- 
dents’ concerns, their efforts to change policy, 
their putting energies into causes they 
believed in. It was a lively time. 

In the list of student efforts, among the 
highly visible demonstrations and the less 
visible background work, one YM-YWCA 


program deserves to be mentioned, namely, 


the Tutorial Project. 

It was a volunteer program that lasted 
nine years, and involved more than 10 percent 
of the student body, about 2500 students. 
College students were matched with indi- 
vidual public school pupils for assistance in 
their studies and enrichment of their lives. 
Some students also worked as teacher aides. 
The work was unglamorous and time con- 
suming, but a great deal of good was accom- 
plished: grades were raised, children were 
kept from becoming dropouts. Those stu- 
dents were a dedicated group, and teachers, 
parents, and tutees remember them gratefully. 

DOROTHY HOLBROOK 
Oberlin, Ohio 


It would be refreshing if once in a while 
Oberlin alumni indulged in more self-exam- 
ination than self-celebration. The mere men- 
tion of the Vietnam years at Oberlin almost 
unfailingly activates the latter, as exemplified 
in Thomas Boardman’s piece. 

Although Mr. Boardman does allow that 
there were “some excesses” at Oberlin during 
the 60s, he clearly supports the reigning 
mythology that the antiwar movement 
“ended a tragic war” and “had a profound 
and positive impact on our society.” Mr. 
Boardman also cites one graduate, Thomas 
W. Weeks ’71, as saying that “the demon- 
strations typify what was best about our gen- 
eration. . . . [W]e played a major role in 
stopping an insane war... .” 

Amid the audible backslapping, some qual- 
ifications are in order. Io begin with, Oberlin 
students did not “stop the war.” What they 
did do was help force an American with- 
drawal, and, much to their relief, a termi- 
nation of the draft. And thatis quite a different 
matter from “stopping the war.” Indeed, the 
war went on, as Hanoi completed its conquest 
of the South in April 1975; as the Khmer 
Rouge (originally supported by the North 
Vietnamese) came to power in neighboring 
Cambodia; as the Vietnamese took over com- 
plete control of Laos; and as, in late 1978, 
soldiers of Socialist Republic of Vietnam 
invaded, and then occupied, Cambodia. 

Need I even mention boat people and re- 
education camps? Apparently I must, because 
nowhere in the article does Mr. Boardman 
make any allusion to what happened to Viet- 
namin the aftermath. This is no trivial omis- 
sion when one considers that, while hundreds 
of Oberlin radicals were wowing their elders 
with profound insights into Vietnamese 
nationalism, their elders, and other ordinary 
Americans of much less political acumen, 
predicted a Communist takeover. 

(I entered Oberlin in fall 1966, and my 


military career interrupted my academic one; 
I served in Vietnam in 1969-70. When the 
navy recruiter came to town in fall 1967, I 
took part in a counter-demonstration in the 
knoll in front of Allen Art Museum. There 
were only about a half dozen of us, but we 
supported the recruiter’s right to come on 
campus.) 
TODD L. NEWMARK ’73 
Burlington, West Virginia 


Jazz Figure Touches 
Other Oberlinians 
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The article by President Starr in the fall 1989 
issue, “Oberlin’s Ragtimer: Will Marion 
Cook,” was of special interest to me. Although 
I never met Will Marion Cook, one of the 
first singers I accompanied after going to 
Washington, D.C., in 1929 as instructor of 
piano in the School of Music of Howard 
University was lyric soprano Abbie Mitchell. 
The other prominent singer I accompa- 
nied—for concerts that included a 
performance at the White House—was col- 
oratura soprano Lillian Evanti. No doubt, 
both Mitchell and Evanti might have sung 
in the prominent opera companies of this 
country had black singers been permitted. 
Abbie Mitchell, who traveled in 1918 with 
Will Marion Cook’s New York Syncopated 
Orchestra in England, where their appear- 
ances included a command performance at 
Buckingham Palace, married Cook at the 
age of 14. They had two children, including 
the late Mercer Cook, who was a professor 
in the Romance Language Department of 
Howard University. Ms. Mitchell, a con- 
summate actress as well asa singer, was fluent 
in several languages. One of the songs she 
usually included in her recitals was Will Mar- 
ion Cook’s “Exhortation” (A Negro Sermon). 
Starr’s article also mentions James Reese 
Europe. I was acquainted with his sister, Mary 
Europe, who taughtat Dunbar High School 
in Washington and was mentor to baritone 
Lawrence (Whisonant) Winters, who studied 
voice with Todd Duncan and later became 
his understudy in Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess, 
the folk opera in which Abbie Mitchell sang 
the role of Clara. When ‘Todd Duncan left 
Porgy and Bess in 1943, | traveled for years 
throughout much of the world as his 
pianist-accompanist in his concert tours, 
which included a concert at Oberlin and one 
at the White House. 
WILLIAM DUNCAN ALLEN ’28 
Richmond, California 


Many thanks to President Starr for his article 
on Will Marion Cook. Because of Cook’s 
Oberlin background and his special position 
in American musical theater, Cook’s music 
has been of interest to me for quite a while. 
A discussion of his show songs is included 
in my 1981 dissertation from the University 
of Michigan and my book, published in the 
fall by the Smithsonian Institution Press, ust 
Before fazz: Black Musical Theater in New 
York, 1890 to 1915. 

It was Cook’s son, Mercer, who graciously 
consented to interviews and encouraged my 
interest in Cook some years ago. Mercer 
Cook insisted to me that his father wrote 
only the lyrics, not the music, for “?m Comin’ 
Virginia” although he was responsible for 
the music of many other fine songs. As Starr 
correctly suggests, the connections between 
Cook and many other performers of note is 
remarkable, and it is far past time that his 
name be more widely recognized. Cook’s 
collaboration with Paul Laurence Dunbar 
(which ended before Dunbar’s untimely death 
in 1906) was only one of many famous links. 

TOM RIIS ’73 
Athens, Georgia 


1989 Commencement: 
Yea and Nay on Talks 
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As the time nears when Oberlin College 
selects its annual graduation speaker, I wish 
to express my appreciation for last year’s 
commencement address by Audré Lorde. I 
returned to Oberlin for that commencement, 
and I must say that the Class of 1989 received 
one of the most appropriate and challenging 
commencement addresses I have ever heard. 

Ina voice rarely heard in the mainstream, 
Audré Lorde caused everyone present to think 
about what receiving an education ata school 
of such high standards and prestige means 
in the context of our world and its existing 
conditions. Lorde specifically challenged 
those who were graduating, asking them what 
they will do with their education and their 
degrees in the personal, social, and political 
realms. She instilled in the audience a sense 
of the responsibility and potential all of us 
have to create a better and fairer world in 
which to live. 

Audré Lorde’s is a voice of progress, and 


Oberlin can be proud that it once again pro- 
vided a forum for such expression. I hope 
and trust that the commencement of 1990 
will reflect just as well on the College and 
its historical commitment to social change. 
CARLA POINDEXTER ’88 

Oakland, California 


I graduated from Oberlin in December 1988 
and stayed to participate in the May 1989 
commencement with my family and friends 
because as an anthropology and English 
major I understand the value of ceremony 
and /es rites de passage. 

I was heartbroken by and ashamed of the 
rhetoric and ignorance to which I was forced 
to expose my family. While I consider myself 
a feminist under the broader category of 
humanist, I was deeply offended first by 
militant feminist Chandra Mohanty’s exces- 
sively lengthy, inappropriate introduction 
to the commencement speaker. I did not 
know that my class was giving Audré Lorde 
an honorary degree for being a black lesbian 
“warrior.” The latter description was, I 
thought, counter to the peaceful objectives 
of the College. Mohanty used her intro- 
ductory notes to propagate political mes- 
sages that alienated many members of the 
audience. 

Audré Lorde was at least a disappoint- 
ment. How can any respected commence- 
ment speaker—especially a poet—claim that 
there is “nothing new to create”; there are 
rather only new ways to express old ideas? 
But Lorde went on to vent her subtle anti- 
Semitism: Palestinian children are being 
killed by Israel. And, on the other side, [she 
said] we should not tell Jewish American 
Princess jokes. 

I strongly support Ms. Lorde’s freedom 
of speech; I protest the abuse of that freedom 
to cause moral and personal injury to others. 
The fault here is not Ms. Lorde’s. Itis rather 
the poor judgement of those who provided 
an inappropriate platform for ideas that 
could only offend her captive audience. 

I received such a wonderful education 
at Oberlin—winning high honors in anthro- 
pology, honors in English, a National 
Endowment for the Humanities younger 
scholar’s award, and many other wonderful 
awards that would not have been possible 
without the caring attention and encour- 
agement of my mentors and the rest of the 
faculty and the prestige of the institution. 
It was unfortunate that I left Oberlin feeling 
ashamed and embarrassed. I do not think 
I will ever be able to show my parents the 
Oberlin that I experienced now that they 
have seen the commencement ceremony. 
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Commencement was symbolic of little 
that I learned in Oberlin—except that there 
is an important place for me to fill in this 
world—a balancing position that comes only 
with a greater understanding of humankind. 
LAURA N. ALBERT ’88 

Chicago, Illinois 


Ms. Mohanty responds: 

As a teacher who believes in creating and 
nurturing spaces for honest intellectual dia- 
logue, I am saddened by Laura Albert’s 
response to the May 1989 commencement. 
Those of us privileged to be members of 
Oberlin College know that what characterizes 
this institution is its history of liberal 
education centered around the passionate 
expression of and engagement with ideas at 
many levels. In reading Ms. Albert’s letter, 
and considering in particular its tone, | am 
amazed that I do not recognize in it either 
my introductory remarks or Audré Lorde’s 
moving commencement address. 

Although I could respond to numerous 
claims in Ms. Albert’s letter, I will limit myself 
to one factual error to suggest what the con- 
sequences of such errors might be. My exact 
(final) words in presenting Ms. Lorde for 
the honorary degree were: “Mr. President, 
it is indeed a great pleasure to present to 
you Audré Lorde, educator, activist, poet, 
and visionary truth-teller as candidate for 
the degree of Doctor of Literature.” At 
another point I did refer to Ms. Lorde as a 
“lesbian feminist warrior” (not “black les- 
bian warrior”), for this is what she often calls 
herself (as she did in her commencement 
speech). But there was no suggestion that 
this was the reason she was awarded the degree. 
This kind of error is symptomatic of the kind 
of partial, or even misrepresentation, that I 
see in Laura Albert’s letter. 

Important tdeas and arguments were 
expressed at the commencement, some of 
which Ms. Albert obviously found disagree- 
able. However, ideas we disagree with are 
not automatically “political messages” or 
mere “rhetoric.” But itis more than the tone 
of the letter that concerns me here. Consider, 
for example, the following crucial argument. 
In her letter, Laura Albert posits an opposition 
between “militancy” and “the peaceful objec- 
tives of the College,” thus seeming to equate 
militancy with violence. This kind of simple 
dichotomization is not only false, it also 
glosses over the complex ways in which social 
power is exercised. In fact, the language of 
violence and nonviolence has a long and com- 
plicated political history; it would be best if 
we were careful in our use of it in charac- 
terizing individuals and their motives. 
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We all have strong opinions, but I would 
like to think that we also have relatively open 
minds and faith in and respect for the diversity 
of our intellectual and political community. 
I would have hoped that someone with Ms. 
Albert’s evident moral concerns might realize 
that public criticism of others always entails 
responsibility, and that hasty and partial rep- 
resentation can be quite damaging. I regret 
never having met Ms. Albert or having had 
her in one of my classes. We might have had 
some heated discussions, but more impor- 
tantly we could have actually had an ongoing 
dialogue about the ethics and politics involved 
in being members of a diverse community 
such as Oberlin’. 

CHANDRA TALPADE MOHANTY 
Assistant Professor of Women’s Studies 
and the Sociology of Education 


Readers who wish to receive a copy of the complete 
text of Ms. Mohanty’s introduction and/or a copy 
of Audré Lorde’s speech should mail their requests 
with a self-addressed, 50-cent-stamped envelope 
to: Office of Communications, 153 W. Lorain 
St., Oberlin, OH.—Ed. 


Concern about 
Financial Aid 


v 


I am writing to express my outrage at the 
proposed financial-aid plan. I first read of 
the plan while visiting friends near New 
Haven, where I saw the exhibit on the Armis- 
tad Rebellion at the New Haven Colony His- 
torical Museum. The last panel in the exhibit 
told how the surviving rebels returned to 
Africa after their successful court battle. One 
woman, however, later returned to attend 
Oberlin College—another reminder of Ober- 
lin’s long tradition of “recruiting” students 
from all parts of the world and all levels of 
society. A policy whose aim is to reduce “the 
composite percent of students... who receive 
scholarship aid” flies in the face of that tra- 
dition. 

Although Oberlin administrators of the 
time probably considered her admission a 
charitable act, we now know that the College 
benefits greatly from a student body drawn 
fromas varied sources as possible. Ifa similar 
opportunity came up today, every school in 
the U.S. (and Canada) would be scrambling 


to make her an offer. There are not that 
many good students out there, and to put 
artificial blinders on the recruiting process 
in the hope of some marginal relief in the 
aid budget is irresponsible. 

I believe that the “need-blind” procedures 
have been carefully designed, to paraphrase 
Professor [Robert] Longsworth [in the 
Observer, Oberlin’s faculty and staff newspa- 
per—Ed.], to find students who satisfy our 
standards and will find Oberlin a happy place. 
Recruiting, however, is part of the selection 
process. You can’t admit a student who never 
applies. To suggest that skewing the recruit- 
ing process doesn’t affect the admission pro- 
cess sounds like the drunk looking for his 
lost quarter under the lamppost. When asked 
where he dropped it, he replies, “On the other 
side of the street, but the light’s better here.” 

CHARLES R. CRAWFORD ’60 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Asa faculty member at Oberlin, I have deeply 
valued Oberlin’s commitment to offer equal 
access to a top-quality liberal arts education 
to all students, regardless of financial need. 
The fact thatso many Oberlin students have 
come from public schools is a testament to 
that commitment and has always made me 
proud to be on the faculty here. 

Students and faculty members discon- 
tented with the administration's financial- 
aid proposal are trying to convince admin- 
istrators and trustees to slow the rate at 
which tuition has been increasing and to re- 
examine our budgetary priorities—efforts 
I support. Furthermore to show my com- 
mitment to an Oberlin where admission is 
based solely on academic, musical, and per- 
sonal abilities, I have taken positive action 
by donating $1000 to the Oberlin endow- 
ment, restricting its use to financial aid for 
students. I challenge all Oberlinians to put 
our money and actions where our mouths 
and hearts are, in whatever manner makes 
most sense to each. | 

If enough of us act now, we can ensure 
the continuation of Oberlin’s heritage. To 
me, this commitment is the soul of Oberlin, 
much more important than reference groups, 
faculty-salary targets, and news-magazine 
beauty contests. 

BRUCE POLLACK-JOHNSON 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


During a visit to Oberlin in March 1989 I 
heard some astounding news. A studentintern 
from the Admissions Office told me that 
aid-blind admissions had been suspended 
for the class entering in fall 1989. 
(continued on page 63) 
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Trustees Shave Proposed Increases in 
Tuition and Compensation 


While guidelines President S. 
Frederick Starr recommended for 
Oberlin’s 1990-91 budget would 
have increased tuition by I 1 percent, 
faculty compensation by 8 percent, 
and administrative and professional 
staff (A& PS) compensation by 6.5 
percent, the guidelines the Board of 
‘Trustees passed at their December 
meeting would increase tuition by 
10 percent, faculty compensation 
by 7 percent, and A& PS compensa- 
tion by 5.5 percent. The guidelines 
the trustees approved were recom- 
mended by the trustee Budget and 
Finance Committee; tuition and 
compensation-pool increases are 
not finally set until the trustees’ 
March meeting. j 

In recommending to the board a 
reduced tuition increase, commit- 
tee chair William Perlik noted that 
over the last decade Oberlin’s 
pricing has been more “aggressive” 
than that of other schools and that 


Students call for tuition freeze at Oberlin Inn protest. 
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Oberlin should not count on a con- 
tinued “elasticity of demand.” That 
is, while rising tuition at Ivy League 
universities, at certain eastern col- 
leges, and at Oberlin seems not to 
have decreased the number of ap- 
plicants to these schools, Oberlin 
must recognize the potential com- 
petition from lower-priced schools. 
(Combined tuition and fees at 
Pomona, Kenyon, Carleton, Reed, 
and Grinnell colleges, for example, 
are all lower than at Oberlin.) 


COMMITTEE DIVIDED ON 
COMPENSATION he Budget 
and Finance Committee was not 
enthusiastic about reducing the fac- 
ulty-compensation increase, Perlik 
indicated: half the members had op- 
posed the recommendation, and 
Perlik as chair had broken the tie 
vote. He conceded that the reduc- 
tion might seem to represent a 
retreat from Oberlin’s goal of 


putting its compensation in the top 
third of its reference group of com- 
petitor colleges, thus diminishing 
its ability to attract good faculty in 
the 1990s and adversely affecting 
faculty morale. However, he said, 
the trustees were not abandoning 
the goal—in the last decade they 
had raised the goal to the top third 
from the top half—but were simply 
reducing nextyear’s progress toward 
it. He said that the risks in the re- 
duction were small: to meet the ex- 
pected shortage of qualified faculty 
members in the next decade, Ober- 
lin has been “stockpiling” talented 
faculty with its built-in sabbatical 
replacement program. 


MORE FACULTY INPUT As 
the result of discussions within the 
faculty last spring and at the 
initiative of Provost Sam Carrier 
there has been more faculty input 
into the budget guidelines this year 
than in any recent year. After Starr 
in September presented a briefing 
to the General Faculty on long- 
range budgetary planning and fi- 
nancial aid, the General Faculty 
Council (GFC) devoted part of its 
subsequent meetings to consider- 
ing budget-related topics: endow- 
ment and gift revenue, tuition and 
fees, faculty and staff compensation, 
student recruitment and financial 
aid, the physical plant, and general 
operations. The General Faculty 
Planning Committee focused on fi- 
nancial-aid matters, meeting fre- 
quently with Dean of Enrollment 
Planning Douglass Gardner, ad- 
missions directors Thomas Hayden 
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(college) and Michael Manderen 
(conservatory), and Director of Fi- 
nancial Aid James White. Follow- 
ing these discussions the Planning 
Committee received revised pro- 
posals from Gardner and Carrier 
calling for a slightly higher enroll- 
ment, a larger proportion of stu- 
dents to receive need-based finan- 
cial aid, and greater scholarship 
expenditures than initially suggest- 
ed. After the General Faculty Plan- 
ning Committee endorsed the re- 
vised proposals and the tuition 
revenue figure upon which they 
were based, the GFC made its 
review and advised Starr that it con- 
curred with the provost’s recom- 
mended guidelines for preparation 
of the 1990-91 budget. 


STUDENTS’ VOICES Mean- 
while, shortly before the Board of 
Trustees’ September meeting, stu- 
dents formed the Organization for 
a Financially Accessible Oberlin 
(OFAO). Beginning with a lunch- 
time rally attended by more than 50 
students September 22 outside the 
Oberlin College Inn, where trustees 
were meeting in closed session to 
hear proposals on long-range bud- 
getary planning and financial aid, 
the group worked throughout the 
semester toward its stated goal of 
“keeping an education of this 
caliber available for any student de- 
siring to attend Oberlin and to 
make it possible to complete this 
education without undue financial 
hardship.” At the invitation of the 
trustees four OFAO members par- 
ticipating in the rally met with the 
board after lunch and presented a 
letter from the student group 
calling for a freeze on tuition and 
student fees, arguing that the 
present fee level is “elitist and ex- 
clusionary. . . . Furthermore, price 
levels should not be set in collusion 
with ‘competitor’ schools.” 

On October 5 members of the 
OFAO participated with repre- 
sentatives from other student 
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groups—the Asian American Al- 
liance, La Union, and Students with 
Unique Learning Abilities—in a 
seminar organized by the deans of 
students and enrollment planning 
in which faculty, students, and ad- 
ministrators, including President 
Starr, discussed tuition and financial 
aid. In addition, the deans of stu- 
dent support services, of students, 
and of enrollment planning held six 
weekday seminars on financial aid 
and tuition from Friday September 
29 to Friday October 6. 

Some 40 student delegates met 
November 17 and 19 in an OFOA- 
initiated student congress on acces- 
sibility—defined by congress orga- 
nizers as “the right to attend college 
regardless of class, race, gender, 
sexual preference, physical abilities, 


foreign-student status, or transfer- 
student status.” 

Members of the congress passed 
a set of proposals and had intended 
to present them to the General Fac- 
ulty at its November 21 meeting, 
but that meeting was spent consid- 
ering a motion to request the resig- 
nation of trustee James H. Ross (see 
“Campus Focus on Trustee Ross” in 
this issue), leaving no time for other 
business on the agenda. 

The OFAO, with the Student 
Coalition Against Apartheid and 
other groups, held a protest before 
and during the plenary session of 
the Board of Trustees’ December 
meeting. About 50 students voiced 
objection to the tuition increase and 
to the presence of Ross on the Board 
of ‘Trustees. 


Aldo Mancinelli Returns 
to Play and Teach 


First-year 
double-de- 
gree student 
JocelynSwig- 
ger was one 
of the mas- 
ter-class stu- 
dents who 
worked with 
Aldo Manci- 
nelli ’52 dur- 
ing his two- 
day stay at , 
Oberlin Jan- Ps 


uary 7 and 8. Mancinelli, the first American-born pianist to win 
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the Ferruccio Busoni International Piano Competition, also 
gave a recital in Warner Concert Hall during his stay. Following 
graduation from Oberlin, the pianist studied with Rudolf 
Firkusny and later with Claudio Arrau and, as a Fulbright 
Scholar, with Carlo Zecchi at the Accademia di Santa Cecilia 
in Rome. Currently professor of piano and artist-in-residence 
at Millikin University, he has performed throughout the world 
as a recitalist and soloist with major symphony orchestras. His 


recording “The Piano Music of Charles Griffes” for the Musical 
Heritage Society has received wide critical acclaim. 
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Boston University Psychology Professor 
Is New Alumni Trustee 


Frances Kaplan Grossman ’61, 
professor of psychology at Boston 
University (BU), has been elected 
by Oberlin alumni to serve a six- 
year term on the Board of Trustees. 
She replaces Jane Dunlap Highsaw 
41, who has completed her second 
six-year term on the board and is 
now an honorary trustee. 

In addition to her work as a 
teacher and clinician, Grossman 
has done research in both develop- 
mental and clinical psychology. 
Her publications include Brothers 
and Sisters of Retarded Children, 
based on her work with college stu- 
dents who have handicapped sib- 
lings, and Pregnancy, Birth, and 


Students Burn 


The January 6 Elyria Chronicle- 
Telegram announced that Oberlin 
students the day before had burned 
an American flag in Wilder Bowl. 
The students, according to the 
paper, said the flag “was symbolic 
of U.S. intervention in Panama 
and imperialism worldwide.” 

“The burning of the American 
flag is highly offensive to most 
Americans and members of the 
Oberlin community,” said Presi- 
dent S. Frederick Starr in response. 
“Such an act hurts more than it 
helps any cause with which itis con- 
nected.” 

Desecration of the flag is a 
second-degree misdemeanor in 
Ohio. Because it is a misdemeanor, 
4 witness must file a complaint 
before charges can be pressed. The 
complaints received by the Oberlin 
Police Department have not come 
from witnesses, the newspaper said 
in a subsequent issue. 

“The College does not normally 
prosec ute students who break Ohio 


Parenthood, a detailed study of nor- 
mal families as they went through 
early family developments. She is 
now studying resiliency in the lives 
of adult women who have histories 
of childhood sexual abuse. 

Grossman holds the Ph.D. de- 
gree in clinical psychology from 
Yale University, where she was as- 
sistant professor for four years 
before joining the faculty at BU. 
She developed the first Psychology 
of Women course at BU. 

In 1983 Grossman was awarded 
the Oberlin Alumni Association 
Certificate of Appreciation, having 
been president of the association in 
1979-80, a member of the Alumni 


U.S. Flag 


law,” says Secretary of the College 
Robert Haslun, “believing this is 
the purview of civil authorities.” 

In June the U.S. Supreme Court 
ina 5 to 4 decision ruled that a flag- 
burning in Texas was an act pro- 
tected by the U.S. Constitution, 
and President Bush called for a con- 
stitutional amendment to remove 
that protection. Instead of begin- 
ning the amendment process, Con- 
gress passed a bill in October that 
prohibits physical desecration of 
the U.S. flag. The bill became law 
without the president’s signature. 
Violation of the law carries a maxi- 
mum sentence of one year in prison 
and/or a $100,000 fine. 

The photo accompanying the 
January 6 story showed a burning 
flag and five men. Dean of Student 
Life and Services Patrick Penn says 
two of the men were Oberlin 
students, two were not, and one was 
not identifiable. 

The incident is under investiga- 


tion by the FBI. 


Association Board for eight years, 
and chairperson of the Campus Af- 
fairs Committee. She served as a 
member of the College Presidential 
Search Committee in 1983. 

She was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for alumni-elected trustee in 
1984, when John Elder ’53 was 
elected to his second term. This 
year Grossman received 3302 votes; 
the other candidate, Xavier Pi-Sun- 
yer’55,received2548 votes. Twenty- 
five percent of eligible electors 
returned ballots. 

Grossman lives with her hus- 
band, Hank, and their two teenage 
children, Jenny and Ben, in New- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Grossman 


$2 Million Given for 
Dining/Social Facility 


Eleanor Hughes Biggs ’29 has made a bequest of 
$1 million toward the cost of the North Campus 
dining/ social facility, and the estate of Donald R. 
Longman ’32 has donated another $1 million for 
the same purpose. 

Both donors have been generous to the 
College before. Biggs funded the Eleanor and 
Robert Biggs Research Fellowship for an 
untenured faculty member in the social sciences. 
Born in Oberlin, she now lives in Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio. Her husband, Robert, was an alumnus of 
Ohio Northern University, and she is a member 
of that university’s board of trustees. 

Before his death in 1987, Longman made two 
$1 million gifts to the College, the first toward 
the Longman Professorship in the Humanities 
and the second for the Longman Business 
Initiatives Program. He retired in 1975 as 
president of the Schering Corporation and senior 
vice president of Schering-Plough, Inc. As a 
venture capitalist, he helped to start several com- 
panies, including Genentech. 
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THE CURRICULUM Beginning 
this fall, qualified Oberlin students 
will be able to spend the 1990-91 
academic year at a major university 
in the Soviet Union. As participants 
in the Oberlin Academic Year Ex- 
change to the U.S.S.R., students 
will live and study with Soviet un- 
dergraduates and take regular uni- 
versity courses—opportunities 
rarely afforded foreign undergrad- 
uates studying in the Soviet Union. 
Selected students—who must 
demonstrate a working knowledge 
of Russian or another Soviet nation- 
al language to be eligible for the 
program—will be placed in the Rus- 
sian Federated Republic (possible 
sites include Leningrad, Moscow, 
Krasnoyarsk, Voronezh, Yaroslavl, 


and Minsk) or in a republic appro- 
priate to the language studied by the 
participant ¥ The Charles A. Dana 
Foundation has granted Oberlin 
$40,000 over a three-year period to 
support participation in a joint 
effort by four colleges to improve 
the teaching of mathematics for 
minority students. The mathema- 
tics faculties at the four colleges— 
Denison University, Kenyon Col- 
lege, the College of Wooster, and 
Oberlin—will be linked with the 
Dana Center for Innovation in 
Mathematics and Science, which is 
directed by Professor Uri Treisman 
of the University of California at 
Berkeley. In the late 1970s at UC 
Berkeley, ‘Treisman pioneered cal- 
culus honors workshops that dra- 
matically improved minority stu- 
dents’ success in mathematics 
classes. The workshops encouraged 
students to study together and to 
solve problems as a group. The 
Dana grant will principally provide 
released time for faculty members 
to develop new freshman calculus 
courses. Oberlin will contribute at 
least $36,000 to the total cost of the 
three-year program.v In its De- 
cembei meeting the conservatory 


Using methods pioneered by Uri Treisman, chemistry students last semester problem solved together in 
a workshop led by chemistry-honors graduate and Student Life and Services intern James Tomlinson 
‘89, right. Treisman’s expertise will contribute to a new program funded by the Dana Foundation to 
improve the teaching of mathematics to minority students at Oberlin and three other Ohio institutions. 


faculty voted to discontinue the 
music-therapy major, effective 
with the graduation of current 
majors. The move, recommended 
by the Music Education Division 
and the conservatory’s Educational 
Policy Committee, followed leng- 
thy discussion within the conser- 
vatory and with the Cleveland 
Music Therapy Consortium, with 
which the program is associated. 
Given as reasons were the low 
number of students majoring in 
music therapy and an anticipated 
decrease in that number in the 
future, based on current admissions 
goals. In the same meeting the con- 
servatory faculty voted to introduce 
a music-education minor; the con- 
servatory already offers a music-ed- 
ucation major. 


THE STUDENTS Oberlin’s 1989 
computing team—seniors J. 
Michael Ashley (Commerce, Tex.), 
James Blandy (Troy, N.Y.), and 
Erik Erikson (Oberlin) and sopho- 
more Carl Muckenhoupt (Ne- 
shanic Station, N.J.)—placed third 
in the East Central scholastic pro- 
gramming contest of the Associa- 
tion for Computing Machinery. 
Solving three of the four questions 
set for the 32 competing teams— 


from schools in the U.S. and Can- 
ada—Oberlin was topped only by 
the Case Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and Purdue University teams. ¥ 
Pianist Jeremy Denk (Las Cruces, 
N.Mex.), a fifth-year double- 
degree student, is among 10 stu- 
dents nationwide to receive the 
Presser Music Award for 1989-90. 
The conservatory was among 10 
music schools selected to nominate 
acandidate for the newly established 
award, which goes to undergraduate 
students who have demonstrated 
“superb musical talent.” The $5000 
prize is the largest ever awarded to 
an individual conservatory student, 
says Dean of the Conservatory 
David Boe. v Seniors Max Diesing 
(Amherst, N.Y.) and Fiona Rot- 
berg (Lexington, Mass.) have been 
selected from eight applicants to at- 
tend the U.S. Naval Academy’s 
1990 Foreign Affairs Conference, 
“The United States, Europe, and 
the Soviet Union in a New Era.” It 
will take place in April. ¥ Violist 
Gina Galassi (Bethlehem, Pa.), a 
senior, won the Allentown Sym- 
phony Voorhees Competition, 
held October 20. She played the 
first movement of Hindemith’s 
Der Schwandendreher with the 
Allentown Symphony December 
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10. v Senior David Hottinger 
(Marion, Ohio) was selected from 
among 10 applicants to attend the 
West Point Student Conference on 
United States Affairs, which took 
place this year from November 29 
to December 2. The conference, 
now in its 41st year, includes 
roundtable discussions on regional 
topics, such as the Pacific Rim or 
Latin America and the Caribbean, 
or functional issues, such as arms 
control or Third World develop- 
ment. v Violist Ming Pak (Bucyrus, 
Ohio), a candidate for the Artist 
Diploma in the conservatory, re- 
cently won the state rounds of two 
national competitions, the Wurlit- 
zer Collegiate Artist Competition 
(strings division), sponsored by the 
Music ‘Teachers National Associa- 
tion, and the American String ‘Tea- 
chers Association Competition 
(viola division). He will continue on 
to the next round of both competi- 
tions. v Jonathan Scherer (San 
Bernardino, Calif.), a double- 
degree student in his junior year, 
has been named NCR Computer 
Scholar and awarded an NCR 
PC710 computer for his personal 
use. A mathematics and piano- 
performance major, Scherer sub- 
mitted a proposal for using the 
computer to determine the con- 
nective of stochastic graphs, which 
are used in modeling radio-com- 
munications systems and other net- 
works. He was chosen by a campus 
committee under a program orga- 
nized by the Ohio Foundation of 
Independent Colleges. v Freshman 
Daniel J. Williams has won third 
place ($500) in the 16 to 22-year- 
old age division in the 1989 Mario 
Lanza Scholarship auditions, held 
October 30 at the Settlement Music 
School, Philadelphia, and spon- 
sored by the Mario Lanza Institute. 


THE FACULTY Associate Pro- 
fessor of Government Jere Bruner 
has received a $25,000 special-leave 
grant from the New Liberal Arts 
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program of the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation. Bruner will spend the 
fall semester finishing a text-work- 
book tentatively entitled “Mapping 
the Public Mind.” In addition to 
writing, he will prepare data sets 
from surveys on elections and social 
issues for use in a microcomputer 
program called CHIP. Oberlin stu- 
dents in Bruner’s course, Black and 
White Americans in Society and 
Politics, will be among the first to 
use the text. w A video adaptation of 
The Private Sector, a theater piece 
written in 1985 by Professor of 
Theater Roger Copeland and a 
group of his students, was shown 
August 20, 1989, as part of New 
York PBS station WNET’s “Inde- 
pendent Focus” series. The video, 
entitled “Recorder,” was directed 
by Jon Oshima ’79 and featured 
Adrian Danzig ’87. The musical 
score was composed by Scott 
Hiltzik ’86. v Assistant Professor of 
Composition Michael Daugh- 


party for the facility. 


New Dining/Social 
Facility Opens 


Students on campus for Winter Term were the first to sample 
the food and ambience of the North Campus dining/social 
facility, which had been under construction since late spring 
1988 (see Better Living through Architecture in 
the Winter 1988 OAM). Opening quietly for 
dinner January 22, the facility was later given 
a proper inaugural celebration for the entire 
town February I 1, with a reception, tour, and 
lecture—by Charles Gwathmey, the architect. 

The 1100 students who dine in the North 
Campus facility are grouped into three sub- 
communities, for which they can help program 
mealtime and other social activities. Some of 
the students helped plan a special home-style 
meal for February |7 to help diners feel at 
home in the new setting. (On the menu: 
Chicken Marbella, brown rice and corn, apple 
and cranberry juice, and angel food cake.) 
Coming up soon: North Campus diners will 
take part in planning an all-campus student 


erty’s compositions “Snap!” and 
“Blue Like an Orange” won fourth 
prize ($500) at the Friedheim 
Awards concert in the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts October 29. w Professor of 
Flute Michel Debost performed in 
a chamber-music concert at Queen 
Elizabeth Hall in London January 
4 in memory of flutist Geoffrey 
Gilbert. Also in January he per- 
formed, gave master classes, and 
recorded at the Royal Conservatory 
in Copenhagen. He gave master 
classes at the Conservatoire National 
in Montpellier, France, December 
18 and January 21. An interview 
with Debost was the cover story in 
the January issue of Flute Talk. ¥ As- 
sociate Professor of History and 
East Asian Studies Ronald DiCen- 
zo has been elected chair of the 
board of the Associated Kyoto Pro- 
gram,whichincludesrepresentatives 
of 13 colleges and universities that 
sponsor a junior year abroad at 
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Doshisha University in Kyoto. Pro- 
gram members include Amherst, 
Pomona,Smith,andMountHolyoke 
colleges and Wesleyan University. 
Six Oberlin students are among the 
50 participants in Kyoto this year. ¥ 
The Fischer Duo—Associate Pro- 
fessor of Violoncello Norman Fis- 
cher and Teacher of Chamber 
Music Jeanne Kierman Fisch- 
er—perform music of Debussy, 
Nadia Boulanger, Georges Auric, 
Maurice Ravel, Olivier Messiaen, 
and Francis Poulenc on a new com- 
pact disc Imagineées: Music of French 
Masters. The CD is one of North- 
eastern Records’ “Classical Arts” re- 
leases. w Assistant Professor of Art 
Jeffrey Hamburger has received a 
publication grant of $26,000 from 
the J. Paul Getty Trust. The grant 
willbepaiddirectlyto Yale University 
Press to help cover its costs for 
Hamburger’s book, The Rothschild 
Canticles: Art and Mysticism in 
Flanders and the Rhineland, which 
will include 12 color plates and 225 


Student Government 


black-and-white figures. Ham- 
burger holds research status for 
1989-90 and is now in Wurzburg, 
West Germany. v In February the 
Smithsonian Institution released a 
recording of J.S. Bach’s St. Fohn 
Passion performed by the Smithso- 
nian Chamber Players and Chorus; 
Professor of Violin and ‘Teacher of 
Baroque Violin Marilyn McDon- 
ald is a member of the group. The 
period-music recording includes 
the five additional pieces Bach 
wrote for his 1725 Leipzig perfor- 
mance of the Passion. v The French 
Minister of Culture has awarded 
Professor of Singing Richard 
Miller the rank of officier in the 
Order of Arts and Letters. The 
order, established in 1957, honors 
those distinguished by their con- 
tributions to the arts or to literature. 
Since 1984 Miller has been teach- 
ing courses for the French Ministry 
of Culture to professors of singing 
and young professional singers. In 
January he was at the ministry’s 


Reorganizing 

Elections were held November 19 and 20 for a six-member 
student group charged with overseeing a student congress and 
forming a new student government. The interim group is 
taking the place of the seven-member Executive Council, 
nonexistent this year because last spring’s election was 
cancelled due to an insufficient number of candidates. At the 
October 24 General Faculty meeting members of the interim 
group were accepted as student representatives to the 
General Faculty. 

The constitution of the Association of Students at Oberlin 
College provides for student-government reorganization 
when it is backed by a petition signed by 20 percent of the 
student body. According to junior Marc Shachtman (Chapel 
Hill, N.C.), chair of the Student Appointments Committee and 
one of eight student representatives now seated on the 
General Faculty, candidates for the election were asked to 
submit petitions signed by 50 students, along with statements 
of purpose. Soon after the ballot count, the newly-elected rep- 


resentatives attended their first General Faculty meeting, on 
November 2]. 


Center of Polyphonic Art in Paris 
developing a course in vocal peda- 
gogy that he will teach again at 
Oberlin in the fall. v Associate Pro- 
fessor of Religion James Morris is 
coauthor (with Michel Chodkie- 
wicz et al) of Ibn ‘Arabi:Les Illumi- 
nations de La Mecque / The Meccan 
Illuminations, which has been pub- 
lished by Editions de Sindbad, 
Paris. The bilingual volume is an 
anthology and commentary on rep- 
resentative chapters from the major 
work of the 13th-century author 
Ibn ‘Arabi, who was, Morris says, 
the most famous Islamic mystic. ¥ 
In November Associate Professor 
of Conducting David Szent-Gy6r- 
gyi Pollitt conducted the Szeged 
Philharmonic in a three-concert 
tour of Szeged, Hungary’s second 
largest city, and the surrounding 
areas. A new medical center in 
Szeged is named for Pollitt’s grand- 
father Albert Szent-Gyérgyi, who 
won the 1937 Nobel Prize in Phys- 
iology or Medicine for his discov- 
eries in connection with vitamin C. 
“Hence,” says Pollitt, “the interest 
in getting his grandson to conduct 
in that area.” vw Associate Professor 
of Religion Paula Richman has 
received a $27,500 grant from the 
National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities. She is studying a stylized 
genre of Tamil devotional poetry in 
which the author takes on the 
persona of a mother addressing 
God, who takes the form of her 
baby. The genre, called pillaittamil, 
was first created by a 12th-century 
Hindu poet; it was adapted by the 
Muslims to address the Baby 
Muhammad and, later, by Christ- 
ians to address the Baby Jesus. ¥ 
The Petroleum Research Fund of 
the American Chemical Society has 
awarded Professor of Chemistry 
Richard Schoonmaker a $20,000 
grant to continue his study of the 
dynamics of gas-surface interac- 
tions. Assisted by students, he plans 
to extend and refine previous mea- 
surements of the interaction of 


alkali halide gas and alkali halide 
crystals; he will also measure the in- 
teraction of alkali metal gas with 
alkali halide crystals. y Research 
Corporation is funding a project di- 
rected by Assistant Professor of 
Physics Daniel Styer witha $15,000 
Cottrell College Science Grant. 
The project involves statistical 
mechanics, which have been applied 
successfully to ordered collections 
of atoms such as crystals, Styer says, 
but less successfully to dis- 
ordered—random—collections of 
atoms such as glasses. ‘To overcome 
calculational difficulties, he will 
concentrate on models of one- and 
two-dimensional random collec- 


tions similar to those of glasses. Two 
students will assist him on the 
project. v Professor of Physics 
Robert Warnerand Daniel Francis 
"91 (Uberlandia, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) went to Japan during Winter 
Term, having been awarded five 
days of “beam time” to run an ex- 
periment at the cyclotron of Osaka 
University’s Research Center for 
Nuclear Physics. Their trip was 
supported by Warner’s grant from 
the National Science Foundation 
and Francis’s Mellon minority un- 
dergraduate fellowship. Warner 
and Francis have planned three 
different measurements of the 
cluster structure of lithium 6, which 


Kresge Foundation Gives 
$300,000 for Neuroscience 


The Kresge Foundation of Troy, 
Michigan, has awarded Oberlin 
College a challenge grant of 
$300,000 toward construction of 
the neuroscience laboratory in the 
new wing of Kettering Hall of Sci- 
ence. Under the terms of the chal- 
lenge, Oberlin is required to raise 
$873,400 by October 1, 1990, in- 
cluding both the remaining funds 
needed for the construction project 
and for endowment funds to pur- 
chase scientific equipment. 

This grant brings the total of gift 
and grant commitments for the 
neuroscience laboratory to 
$876,600, including a grant of 
$500,000 from the Pew Charitable 
Trusts, announced in July, and gifts 
and pledges totaling $76,600 from 
members of Oberlin’s Board of 
Trustees. The total cost of the 
building and endowment is $3.95 
million. The fund-raising goal for 
the building project is $1 million; 
the remainder of its $3.2-million 
cost comes from the proceeds of 
bonds issued in May. 

‘The Kresge Foundation is an in- 
dependent, private foundation cre- 
ated by the personal gifts of Sebas- 


tian S. Kresge. The foundation has 
made several previous grants to 
Oberlin; the most recent, in 1984, 
was for $150,000 toward recon- 
struction of Warner Concert Hall. 
The first, in 1954, was toward im- 
provements in Bosworth Hall. The 
foundation’s contribution to the 
King Building was commemorated 
in the Kresge lecture hall (Room 
306). The conservatory dean’s 
office in Bibbins Hall, the second- 
level listening area in Mudd, and the 
Kresge photo-study room in the 
art-buildingadditioncommemorate 
its gifts for those buildings. In fact, 
it is hard to find a building on 
campus to which the Kresge Foun- 
dation has not contributed. 

The neuroscience laboratory 
building, now under construction, 
is scheduled for completion in the 
spring of 1990. It will include a bio- 
chemical laboratory for courses in 
neurochemistry and neuropharma- 
cology, a neurophysiology labora- 
tory, animal-care facilities, faculty 
offices, and research laboratories. 

—PAUL SOLYN 

DIRECTOR OF FOUNDATION 

AND CORPORATE SUPPORT 


sometimes looks like an alpha- 
particle plus a deuteron and at other 
times like an alpha-particle plus a 
proton and neutron, Warner says. 
One of their experiments embodies 
a new method for determining the 
alpha-deuteron clustering proba- 
bility. v Associate Professor of 
Singing Carol Webber is soloist 
with the Bach Aria Group on a new 
recording, “Ariaswith Instrumental 
Obbligato.” It is issued by Musical 
Heritage Society. 


THE PRESIDENT As a result of 
his mounting of the two Oberlin 
conferences on undergraduate sci- 
ence President S. Frederick Starr 
has been asked to join the Nation- 
al Academy of Science’s Govern- 
ment—University—Industry Re- 
search Roundtable. This body 
recently issued the report “Science 
and ‘Technology in the Academic 
Enterprise: Status, Trends, and Is- 
sues.” Some $400 million for un- 
dergraduate science teaching na- 
tionally has resulted from the 
Oberlin conferences but at least 
that much more again is needed, 
Starr says. v Articles by Starr on ed- 
ucation or Soviet affairs have ap- 
peared recently in the Washington 
Post, Los Angeles Times, New Re- 
public, and Wall Street Journal. v 
The Louisiana Repertory Jazz En- 
semble, of which Starr is a member, 
performed at the Grammy Awards 
banquet February 20, in Oberlin 
February 23, and at Town Hall in 


New York March 1. 


THE ADMINISTRATORS Jef- 
frey Weidman, head of the art 
library, is chairing the 12th annual 
George Wittenborn Memorial 
Book Award committee of the Art 
Libraries Society of NorthAmerica. 
In judging art books published in 
1990, the committee considers 
their value to scholars and their for- 
mat and design. Awards will be 
made at the society’s 1991 annual 
meeting. 
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Twin tower Joyce Stickney 
at the net. Player number 
| behind Stickney is Angel 
Mortel. 


Senior quarterback Bill 
Lohnes broke the records 
for most passes attempted 
and most passes completed 
in a single season. 
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Spikers on the Rise 


he women’s volleyball team 
is producing some of the 
best individual talent in the North 
Coast Athletic Conference 
(NCAC). At the end of the 1989 
season the Yeowomen had three 
student athletes ranked in the top 
10 in two statistical categories. 
Oberlin’s version of the twin 
towers are sophomore hitters Pam 
Breitbeil (Cincinnati) and Joyce 
Stickney (Wheaton, IIl.). At 5710” 
and 5°11” respectively, they are an 
imposing force when they step to 
the net. Breitbeil finished the 1989 
campaign ranked third in the con- 
ference among attack leaders, aver- 
aging 3.1 kills per game. Last year 
Breitbeil led the Yeowomen in five 
statistical categories, including a 
school-record 209 kills, and was the 
first freshman spiker to be named 
all-conference since Carol Sticker 
’89 earned second-team honors in 
1985. This year Breitbeil crushed 
her 1988 record as she totaled an as- 
tounding 292 kills for the season 
and was selected for the all- NCAC 


second team. Two years from now 


1990 


she could be the first four-time 
all-conference volleyball player in 
Oberlin College history. 

The other Oberlin tower, Stick- 
ney, “has improved tremendously 
this past year,” according to sixth- 
year head coach Patrice Milkovich, 
“bringing stability and consistency 
to the team.” She finished the sea- 
son ranked 10th in the conference 
with 216 kills for a 2.4 per-game av- 
erage. Stickney also leads the Yeo- 
women in serving percentage with 
an amazing .967. 

Setting up for the twin towers 
was senior Angel Mortel (San Fran- 
cisco), who was the number-two 
assist person in the NCAC with 557 
assists for an 8.0 per-game average. 
Throughout the entire season she 
was ranked either first or second in 
the league in assists. The lone 
senior on the team, she has been in- 
strumental in the continued im- 
provement of the volleyball pro- 
gram. A 5’1” setter, Mortel served 
as cocaptain in 1988 and 1989 and 
was named to the all- NCAC volley- 


ball second team after her sopho- 


Sophomore spiker Pam Breitbeil in action 


more and junior seasons. This year 
she is a first-team selection. 
Milkovich has also won conference 
honors: she is volleyball coach of 
the year. 

On the season, the Yeowomen 
finished with the second-best 
overall record in 13 years—a 13-23 
mark—and a conference record of 
3-5. 

—SCOTT WARGO 
SPORTS INFORMATION 
DIRECTOR 


Fall Season Highlights 


A Ithough successful, the 1989 
football season was certain- 
lyaroller-coaster ride. The Yeomen 
opened the season with a 21-14 vic- 
tory over Thiel College, putting a 
nine-game losing streak toa decisive 
end. Then the ride began, as Ober- 
lin never won or lost more than two 
consecutive games during the 
entire season. The Yeomen finished 
the year with a 4-6 overall record, 
exceeding their total number of vic- 
tories for the two preceding sea- 
sons, hey had a tough time in con- 


ference play, however, finishing 
with a 1-5 mark in the North Coast 
Athletic Conference (NCAC), 
good for eighth place. 

The 1989 campaign had many 
bright spots, but the biggest were 
the three school records that fell 
during the last game of the season. 
Senior quarterback Bill Lohnes 
broke the records for most passes 
attempted and most passes com- 
pleted ina single season. He accom- 
plished the feat with 277 attempts 
and 126 completions. The previous 


records were set in 1977 by Gregg 
Heiden ’80, who attempted 264 
passes and had 119 completions. 
Not to be outdone, junior defen- 
sive back Kenny Poindexter 
(Youngstown, Ohio) set the single- 
season record for pass interceptions 
(7). The previous record of six was 
set by Chip Wetterauer ’66 in 1963. 

Head coach Don Hunsinger fin- 
ished his final year at the helm of 
the football team with a 12-year 
record of 27-87. 

After posting an all-time best 13- 
3-1 overall record in 1988, the 
men’s soccer team lost five starters 
to graduation. The 1989 season was 
expected to be a time of rebuilding, 
but instead it turned out quite suc- 
cessful. With head coach Fred 
Shults guiding the team, the Yeo- 
men produced a solid 1 1-5-2 overall 
record, as well as a 5-3-0 record in 
the NCAC. Oberlin finished the 
season in a tie with Kenyon College 
for third place in the conference for 
the second consecutive year. 

The season highlight was sweet 
revenge as the Yeomen defeated 
Ohio Wesleyan University 1-0 in 
the season finale. Last year the 
Yeomen lost a 4-3 overtime match 
to OWU that prevented them from 
winning the conference title and re- 
ceiving an invitation to the NCAA 
tournament. 

Despite their excellent record, 
the Yeomen were not contenders 
for the NCAC title due to the early 
season losses. Complementing 
their fine on-field performance was 
an outstanding performance in the 
classroom: the team’s 11 starters 
hadacombined grade-pointaverage 
of 3.34. 

Shults completes his 29th season 
as head coach with a career win-loss 
ledger of 186-115-44. He is the all- 
time leader in victories among 
Oberlin soccer coaches. 

Once again the women’s soccer 
team had a successful season, finish- 
ing the 1989 campaign with a 10-6- 
2 overall mark. The 10 victories 


were the most ever in a single sea- 
son for the Yeowomen kickers. 
Third-year head coach Jack Heim 
guided his team to a respectable 4- 
3-1 record and a fifth-place finish in 
the NCAC. 

The Yeowomen played out- 
standing defense throughout the 
season, allowing only three teams to 
score more than one goal against 
them. The first three victories of the 
season were shutouts, and in all the 
Yeowomen held their opponents 
scoreless ona total of seven different 
occasions. They ended the season 
ranked third in the conference in 
goals allowed, finishing behind 
conference cochampions Alle- 
gheny and Wooster. 

Last season’s sixth-place finish 
combined with the addition of Wit- 
tenberg University and Earlham 
College to the NCAC threw the 
men’s cross-country team stand- 
ing for the 1989 season into ques- 
tion. The answer has been given 
decisively—the Yeomen are one of 
the best teams in the league. With 
first-year head coach Tom Mulligan 
at the helm, Oberlin finished in 
fourth place at the NCAC champi- 
onships, with a total of 89 points, 
just 13 points behind conference 
champion Wooster. 

Senior Anthony Bradfield 
(Bethesda, Md.), a team leader all 
season, saved his best NCAC per- 
formance for last. He turned in an 
outstanding performance at the 
conference championships, finish- 
ing in third place with a time of 
26:45. f 

Eight of this year’s 24 runners 
will be lost to graduation. 

‘The women’s cross-country 
team finished fourth in the NCAC 
in 1988, and they followed that per- 
formance with a successful season 
this year. With only two seniors on 
the team, Oberlin repeated their 
fourth-place finish with a total of 
104 points. 

Oberlin was led by junior Liz 


Maurice (Amityville, N.Y.), who at 


all eight meets was the first Yeo- 
woman to cross the finish line. At 
the NCAC champi- 
onships Maurice fin- 
ished ninth with a time 
of 19:58. Sophomore 
Laura Haldeman (Black 
River Falls, Wisc.) fin- 
ished in 10th place at 
the championships with 
a time of 20:00, right on 
the heels of teammate 
Maurice. 

With 14 of this year’s 
16 runners returning 
next season, first-year 
head coach ‘Tom Mulli- 
gan anticipates an even 
better season in 1990. 

Under the leadership 
of first-year head coach 
Lynda Ransdell, the 
field-hockey team 
took a giant step toward becoming 
a member of the upper echelon of 
the NCAC. The Yeowomen fin- 
ished with an overall mark of 6-14, 
their second-best record ever, and 
a 2-10 record in the conference, 
good for sixth place. 

The offense was led by senior 
Alison Berman (Louisville, Ky.), 
who recorded 21 points on eight 
goals and five assists. She finished 
the season as the ninth-highest 
scorer in the NCAC. 

The Yeowomen’s defense was an- 
chored by seniors Tara Rochkind 
(Basking Ridge, N.J.) and Janice 
Jones (Forty Fort, Pa.), and junior 
Melissa Merrill (Baltimore, Md). 
Merrill ably handled the goalkeep- 
ing duties, recording 332 saves 
during the season, more than any 
other goalkeeper in the confer- 
ence—her closest rival had 267. Her 
save percentage was .897, third in 
the conference rankings. Merrill 
also posted five shutouts on the 
season. 

Coach Ransdell will lose three 
players—Alison Berman, Janice 
Jones and ‘Tara Rochkind—to grad- 


uation. —S.W. 
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Junior Liz Maurice led the 
women's cross country 
team to a fourth-place 
finish in the North Coast 
Athletic Conference. 


Sophomore Romesh 
Gunaratnam (Cambridge, 
N.Y.) is a player to watch 
in the future; he scored 
nine points for the Yeomen 
this fall. 
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Not Just Horsing Around: 
Oberlin’s Winning New Equestrian Team 


A Ithough outnumbered by lar- 
ger teams, the Oberlin Col- 
lege Equestrian team—led by senior 
Jotham ‘Tausig (Kew Gardens, New 
York)—rode away with top honors at 
the November 12 Mid-Ohio compe- 
tition in Delaware, sponsored by 
the Intercollegiate Horse Show As- 
sociation (IHSA). 

The equestrian team, the first at 
Oberlin, was founded in February 
1989 by six students; its members 
now number 15. At the Mid-Ohio 
show, 11 Oberlin riders won four 
firsts, three seconds, and 10 other 
ribbons. Adam Brownstein (Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.) was named Reserve High 
Point Champion. 

“Winning a first place in his 
jumping class and a second place in 
his flat class, Brownstein earned the 


second highest point total of the 
day,” says charter-member ‘Tausig. 
Gabrielle Heyward (Woodland 
Hills, Calif.) moved up a division 
and qualified for the ISHA region- 
als in April. 

Two other students—Brown- 
stein and Sylvia Bloom (Closter, 
N.J.)—are “more than halfway to 
the regional competitions,” ac- 
cording to secretary and charter- 
member Ruth Goldstein (Morris- 
town, N.J.). 

In December, first-year student 
Jennifer Stumpf (Chelmsford, 
Mass.) won two second places in the 
ISHA show at Findlay College, and 
the Oberlin team placed fourth 
overall in a field of 16 schools. 

Miami and Michigan State uni- 
versities, which maintain full-scale 


“quite remark 


1990 


Former NCAC All-Stars 
Play California Lacrosse 


Having played lacrosse at the club level for the past three years, 
former Oberlin laxer Christopher Wofford ’87 (right) found it 
able,” he says, to be playing lacrosse this past 


summer onthe University 
of California—Berkeley 
summer league with Curt 
Himy (left), Denison Uni- 
versity Class of 1988, and 
Richard White (center), 
Ohio Wesleyan Universi- 
ty Class of 1987, pictured 
here after the game 
against the San Francisco 
Lacrosse Club. Two years 
earlier the three had 
been teammates on an- 
other team: the 1987 All- 
NCAC lacrosse team. 
“Unfortunately,” says 
Christopher, “the Berke- 
ley squad lost to the San 
Francisco club 16-11.” 


riding programs and offer equine- 
science majors, are among Ober- 
lin’s competitors in the ISHA. 
Other Ohio schools in the ISHA in- 
clude Kent and Ohio State univer- 
sities and Otterbein, Lake Erie, and 
Findlay colleges. 

Attired in riding boots, breeches, 
jackets, ties, and correct headgear, 
the Oberlin team competes in two 
major ISHA divisions: “hunt seat 
equitation on the flat” and “over the 
fence.” At ISHA shows, the host 
school supplies the horses, which 
are assigned to riders by lot just 
before each event. Competitors 
have, at most, 10 minutes to get ac- 
quainted with their horses. The 
participants are judged on their 
form and ability to ride the unfa- 
miliar mounts. 

“The Oberlin team has proven 
quickly to be a strong contender in 
the ISHA,” says veteran Lorain 
County, Ohio, horsewoman Dayan 
Birchler, who coaches the Oberlin 
group in Friday night sessions at her 
riding school and stables, Muddy 
Creek Farms, in nearby Grafton. 
“The students got a great start at 
their first competition last February 
at Findlay College; each member 
came away witha blue ribbon. Since 
then the team has participated in 
five shows, going up against teams 
with over a hundred members, and 
has won a total of 58 ribbons, in- 
cluding 10 first places, which is re- 
markable for such a small group.” 

Birchler is, she adds, impressed 
by how “team oriented the members 
are. Besides being wonderful to 
work with, they have an intense 
desire to win. They work as one for 
one cause—and that cause is Ober- 
lin College.” 

—BETTY GABRIELLI 

STAFF WRITER 

OBERLIN COLLEGE OFFICE OF 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Women Cyclists Yesterday and Today 


hen Sibley Rogers Garver 

44, the self-described 
“proud mother of Marion M. Gar- 
ver ’73,” sent news to the OAM of 
her daughter’s participation in the 
American Lung Association’s 3rd 
Annual Trans-America Bike Ride, 
she also offered a pretty good 
picture of how the place of women 
in athletics has changed over the 
years. 

Nearly 300 riders, 44 percent of 
them women, joined in the 3500- 
mile trek, leaving Seattle June 5 and 
arriving in Atlantic City July 21. 
“When my husband and I met 


Marion in Atlantic City with her car 
and dog, we learned that she had 
earned the reputation of being one 
of the outstanding women riders in 
the group.” 

“She’s an Oberlin mom to the 
max,” says Marion modestly, admit- 
ting that she “tended to be out 
front” on the tour. Small wonder: 
Marion rides at least 20 miles a day 
on her lunch break (she’s a senior 
engineer in the advanced semi-con- 
ductor development group of 
Digital Equipment Corporation in 
Marlboro, Massachusetts), and on 
the weekends she rides 50 to 70 


Athletes Win Honors 


In addition to volleyball players Angel Mortel and Pam 
Breitbeil, 22 other scholar-athletes were named to All North 
Coast Athletic Conference teams for the 1989 fall athletic 
season. They include, on first teams, seniors Alison Berman 
(Louisville, Ky.) and Tara Rochkind (Basking Ridge, N.H.) in 
field hockey, junior Alice Hauschka (Seattle) in women’s 
soccer, and senior Anthony Bradfield (Bethesda, Md.) in men’s 
cross country. 

Senior Deb Wood (Ortanna, Pa.) was named to the second 
team in women’s soccer. On the football second team is senior 
Shawn Lee (Elyria, Ohio). Seniors Chris Andrews (Oberlin) and 
Scott Endo (Arlington, Va.) and junior Matt Filner (Kensington, 
Md.) are on the men’s soccer second team; the men’s soccer 
third team includes senior Mike Brown (Amherst, Mass.) and 
John Casperson (Minneapolis, Minn.). 

Students winning honorable mention include seniors Jason 
Roller (Youngstown, Ohio) and Steve Kovach (Wakeman, 
Ohio) in football, senior Janice Jones (Forty Fort, Pa.) and junior 
Melissa Merrill (Baltimore) in field hockey, seniors Nick Straley 
(Seattle) and Mitch Rekow (Bainbridge Island, Wash.) in men’s 
soccer, senior Melissa Mueller (West Chester, Pa.) and junior 
Michaela Sloan (Evergreen, Colo.) in women’s soccer, senior 
James Davis (Macedon, N.Y.) in men’s cross country, and junior 
Liz Maurice (Amityville, N.Y.) and sophomore Laura 
Haldeman (LaCrosse, Wis.) in women’s cross country. 

In addition All-NCAC field-hockey players Berman and 
Merrill were named to the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation Division III regional All-America second team. Merrill, 
a Russian major with a 3.5 grade average, was also named to 
the Division Ill Academic All-America team. 


miles a day. “I’m trying to 
ride 10,000 miles this 
year,” she says. 

Marion, a longtime 
racing cyclist, only began 
touring in January 1989. 
She joined the Lung As- 
sociation’s excursion, she 
says, because “I liked the 
fundraising aspect.” Each 
rider was required to raise 
a minimum $5000 to par- 
ticipate in the health- 
awareness tour. 

“Although not at all in 
a class with Marion’s 
ride,” says Sibley Garver, 
“the event brought back 
memories of the summer of 1943,” 
when she, Alice Butler Clough *44 
(now deceased), and Alice Carr 
Gutsche ’43 biked from Ft. Ticon- 
deroga, New York, to St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont. They were “intrigued by 
the hosteling going on in Europe,” 
she says, but the war precluded their 
participation, and they joined the 
American Youth Hostel program 
for a two-week tour instead. The 
women took the train from Oberlin 
to Fort Ticonderoga with their 
bikes on board and “a suitcase full 
of dress clothes”—which they sent 
railroad express to their final desti- 
nation once the tour began. “You 
didn’t wear jeans on the train back 
then,” she says. The bike tour itself 
was a bit chancy, too, in those days: 
the original group of eight Oberlin 
women dwindled to three because 
of parental objections. 

“Wouldn’t we have loved some of 
the [cycling] equipment that is 
available today!” says Sibley, look- 
ing back on her adventure. On bikes 
with “coaster brakes and no speeds” 
Sibley and her friends rode all day, 
over hill and dale, on the gravel 
roads between Vermont and New 
York. “I’ve driven those roads since 
then,” she says. “They’re all paved.” 
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NEW HOME FOR 
NEW SOUNDS ois usc 


new electronic and computer music studio in the conservatory 


BY TIM (MIKESELL) RILEY ’83 


ROW NIN Geass 


inspects an instrument in Studio 2 of the conservatory’s 
new $800,000 electronic- and computer-music center, 
Gary Lee Nelson is upset. “Someone has tampered with 


this since lunch,” he mutters as he tinkers with the elec- 
tronic apparatus, “—probably just taking a look, but 
now it’s out of whack...” Nelson, professor of 
electronic and computer music, is hurrying to ready his 
MIDI horn for a demonstration. 

The day is September 22, 1989, and the new facility 
is about to be dedicated. Momentarily the magnetic- 
tape-cutting ceremony will be presided over by David 
Boe, dean of the conservatory; S. Frederick Starr, 
president of the College; and members of the Board of 
‘Trustees, including trustee and Conservatory Visiting 
Committee member Gunther Schuller, composer, 
conductor, and jazz scholar. 

Nelson designed his MIDI horn—MIDI is an 
acronym for musical instrument digital interface—and 
in 1984 he and John ‘Talbert, the conservatory’s music 
engineer, built it. The MIDI horn is a synthesizer con- 


Rock critic TIM (MIKESELL) RILEY ’83 ts the 
author of Tell Me Why: A Beatles Commentary 
(Knopf/Vintage), based in part on an Experimental ( “ollege 
course he taught while a student at Oberlin. His second book 
will be about Bob Dylan. 
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nected to a Macintosh computer (the MIDI part) 
coupled with a hand-held performance device (the horn 
part). 

Nelson fits a ttumpet mouthpiece into the horn, a 
box-like device that terminates in a computer cable 
instead of a brass bell, as would a traditional horn. 
Blowing gently into the mouthpiece, he tries out a few 
fingerings on the instrument’s three valves. Tinkling- 
chandelier noises ripple from the speakers as the Mac- 
intosh connected to the other end of the MIDI horn’s 
cable translates Nelson’s air pressure and fingerings 
into electronic signals that in turn generate sound. The 
harder he puffs, the louder and more lively the sounds. 
With his eye on the computer screen, which displays 
his sound-generating program and cues for per- 
formance, he double-checks his highs and lows, and 
fine-tunes the swell of a pedal tone beneath the 
sparkling colors. Satisfied, Nelson carefully lays down 
the instrument and joins Talbert and Associate 
Professor Conrad Cummings—who with Nelson con- 
stitutes the faculty of TIMARA, the conservatory’s 
electronic-music program—in their final preparations 
for the ceremony. 


WHAT IS ELECTRONIC MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IS IT DOING AT THE CONSERVATORY? 


The use of electronic circuits to produce sounds has 
been commonplace since Hammond organs derived 
sound from small, motor-driven rotary generators that 
produced alternating currents at varying pitches. But it 
was the invention of the tape recorder after the Second 
World War that “allowed composers to deal with sound 
the way a sculptor deals with plastic materials,” says 
Nelson. “It immediately gave the composer complete 
control over how his sounds interact.” As recording 
technology developed alongside computers in the 
1950s, machines were invented that could store and re- 
trieve sounds. And in 1965 Robert Moog (rhymes with 
vogue) invented the first widely accessible keyboard 
that could generate its own synthetic sounds. 

Electronic-music study at Oberlin began when the 
field was still largely undeveloped. In 1968 John Clough 
and Olly Wilson, then members of the theory and com- 
position faculty, received a grant from the National 
Science Foundation (NSF) that allowed the school to 
purchase its first Moog synthesizer. (Clough is now at 
State University of New York at Buffalo, Wilson at the 
University of California at Berkeley.) The conserva- 
tory’s first Moog was placed in a studio in the basement 
of Bibbins, where the new facility is located. Another 
chunk of the NSF grant went toward an IBM 360 
computer, installed in the Wright Physics Building, for 
music processing. 

During these years students wanting to major in elec- 
tronic music could do so only by negotiating an inde- 
pendent-major program with a faculty committee. 
Electronic music was still seen by the public, as well as 
by musicians, as a not-thoroughly-musical experi- 
ment—a largely technical phenomenon to be explored 
in academic settings and other research centers, such 
as Bell Labs. In time, however, the field made inroads 
into the commercial area of music, and more Oberlin 
students—and potential Oberlin students—began to 
show interest. The conservatory tapped into this 
interest in 1972, when it established the TIMARA 
(Technology in Music and Related Arts) Program. (At 
the time, the whole College was engaged in the 
innovations of the Education Commission, a curricular 
reformation at Oberlin that, in addition to creating 
TIMARA, established women’s studies and environ- 
mental studies on campus.) With the founding of 
TIMARA, students and faculty inclined toward 
electronic music could begin to count on a community 
of the like-minded. 

“In the last 15 years,” says Dean Boe, “the study of 
synthesizer, electronic, and computer music at Oberlin 
has moved from an experimental program to one that 
is fully in the mainstream of music training, on a par 
with the conservatory programs in voice, violin, piano, 
and others.” An undergraduate major in electronic and 
computer music has been in place four years, and over 
30) students are currently pursuing majors in the area. 


WHAT THE PROFESSORS AND STUDENTS SAY 


Electronic music is everywhere today: from major or- 


chestra commissions to Holly- 
wood scores and television- 
game-showthemes. Employment 
nearly anywhere in the musical 
field requires a familiarity with 
electronics. Even the traditional 
performer who gets no closer to 
electronics than being recorded 
would do well to be acquainted 
with the technical aspects of 
recording, says Boe, and Oberlin’s 
new facility is set up to provide 
the familiarity with the medium 
that every professional musician 
needs. 

But more important than the 
technical literacy TIMARA offers 
is the serious grounding in the 
new musicianship it makes avail- 
able. “At the heart of this pro- 
gram,” says Boe, “is the creative 
impulse.” Evenin 1990, “students 
whose interests lie in electronic 
and computer music have few 
choices for this kind of education, available now at 
Oberlin in the TIMARA major.” 

‘TIMARA majors, says TIMARA director Conrad 
Cummings, study the new music technology with the 
same set of disciplines musicians use to study, for 
example, violin: private tutorials, classes on history and 
theory, and performances with students and faculty 
members. Oberlin is unusual in offering rigorous 
training in synthesizer, opportunities for electronic and 
computer performance, and education in composition 
and production in the context of a professional music 
school. “Elsewhere,” he says, “computer technology is 


Professor Gary Lee Nelson 
plays the MIDI horn at the 
center's opening ceremony. 


lectronic and computer music at 


Oberlin has moved from an experimental 


program to one in the mainstream of 


music training. 


usually considered supplementary or [part of] a related 
profession but not a musician’s skill.” 

John Bingham, associate dean of the conservatory, 
cites another indicator that, at Oberlin, the distance be- 
tween electronic and traditional music is not great. 
Bingham has been meeting with the TIMARA students 
lately and has occasion to hear them discuss composition 
and theory with violinists, pianists, and composers. 
“They speak the same language most of the time,” he 
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As the piano developed, 
Says Associate Professor 
Conrad Cummings, 
instrument builders 
collaborated with 
composer—performers to 
develop not only the 
instrument but the 
repertoire and the 
audience for it; the same 
process, he says, is now 
occurring in electronic and 
computer music. Here 
Cummings, right, and 
freshman Mark Rhodes 
(New York City) develop 
new sounds combining 
keyboard and wind 
synthesizers. 
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says. (The differences between the two fields also 
excites Bingham. He flings his arms in the air and bobs 
his head when he says: “We have people studying 
centuries-old opera two floors above people making 
sounds never heard before!”) 

Junior Peter Flint, from Greenville, Delaware, 
became serious about electronic and computer music 
when he was still a junior in high school. He attended 
two of the College’s Performing Arts at Oberlin 
summer workshops on the subject before enrolling as 
a freshman in the college and the conservatory. (A 
double-degree student, his college major is history with 
a concentration 1n Russian history.) 

“I'd always put it off as a hobby,” Flint says of his 
interest in music, until “my wom [Karen Gebhart Flint 
’64—Ed.] said, ‘You’re most interested in music.’”” Ap- 
parently convinced, the son is considering graduate 


school in music and a career combining performance 
and composition. Interested in jazz, Flint plays piano 
and clarinet and has recently added breadth to his 
musical competence by taking up the saxophone. But, 
he says, he is best at computer music. 

“And this is where the field is moving—not to replace 
traditional instruments but to be used in combination 
with them.” Flint says he thinks adherents to his chosen 
field may have a “different attitude” from that expressed 
by those in traditional music. 

“There’s not as much sense of tradition; we’re 
creating our own history. It’s important to recognize 
what has gone on but also what changes are happening 
every day.” Another difference between musicians in 
the two fields, says Flint, is the necessity of those in 


electronic and computer music to knowin greater detail 


“the technical side of it in order to work creatively.” 
The reverse may also hold more importance for 
computer and electronic musicians: decisions about the 
use of the technology are based on artistic judgment. 

When Flint was a freshman, 12 students were 
enrolled in the TIMARA program. Now that their 
number has more than doubled, says Flint, more 
diversity in students’ compositions and more sources 
of musical ideas are apparent. A Latin and salsa 
influence brought by one of the students, for example, 
has since been picked up by others. “People bounce 
ideas off each other. There’s a definite sense of 
community; we’re a tight group.” 

Although the program is still growing, Cummings 
is proud of the track record Oberlin’s electronic-music 
students have already set. 

“Not only do we have a lot of experience under our 
belt,” he says, “but we already have a very distinguished 
group of graduates who are five to 10 years into their 
professional lives.” 

Marc Canter ’79 is founder and president of Macro- 
mind, a producer of software for audio-video produc- 
tions. A fall 1989 Newsweek article proclaimed him one 
of 25 dynamic innovators in the country. [See also the 
story about Canter from Business Week in the “Alumni 
News & Notes” section of this issue.—Ed.] Gregory 
Hendershott ’84 is president of Twelve Tone Systems, 
a music software producer for [BM-compatible com- 
puters in Boston. John Strawn ’73, one of the founders 
of Computer Music Journal and editor of a series of books 
on computer music, has worked for Lucasfilm in 


The composer at work: Gary Lee Nelson, mouse in hand, demonstrates 
Macintosh techniques for sophomore Jeff Moore (Akron), senior Stefano Berio 
(New York City), and senior Ted Hobgood (Chapel Hill, North Carolina). 


California and is part of a music-research group at 
Yamaha. David Gray ’81 is an engineer for the 
electronic and computer music studios at the University 
of South Florida. 

And four New Yorkers who operated for five years 
as Synesthetics, a multimedia production business [see 
Winter 1989 OAM—Ed.], are now on their own. 
Charles Harbutt’83, is an engineer for Sony CBS Mas- 
terworks, for whom he has recorded the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Victor Friedberg ’83, an indepen- 
dent producer, is producing and composing music that 
combines synthesizer and traditional instruments for 
three Debut recording artists as well as underscoring 
music for a play in New York. Mic Holwin ’84, with 
Friedberg as producer, is performing and writing com- 
puter and electronic music. Her demonstration tapes 
are almost ready to bring to record companies to seek 
their financial backing and marketing. And Paul 
Zinman ’84 is chief engineer at New York Digital 
Recording Studio. 


INAUGURATION COINCIDED WITH FESTIVAL 
When the conservatory inaugurated its new electronic 
and computer music complex September 20-23, it con- 
currently hosted the 17th annual Electronic Music Plus 
International Festival. Seven concerts of new music for 
electronics, synthesizers, computers, video, instru- 
ments, and dance highlighted the festival, “the most im- 
portant and largest electronic music festival in 
America,” says festival director Michael Daugherty, as- 
sistant professor of composition. The opening concert, 
by the Prism Saxophone Quartet, included the 
premiere of Nelson’s “Refractions,” commissioned by 
the quartet for computers, synthesizers, and WX7 
MIDI wind instruments. Many of the concerts featured 
live performance intermingled with prerecorded 
synthesizedsounds, like Professor LawrenceMcDonald’s 
playing clarinet to the taped portion of “Going Home,” 
a piece by Professor of Composition and Music Theory 
Edward Miller. 

Nearly 50 composers from the U.S. came to Oberlin 
to perform and listen to electronic and computer music 
at the festival, and many stayed to tour the conserva- 
tory’s new facility. Guests included the festival’s keynote 
speaker, 1989 Pulitzer Prize-winning composer Roger 
Reynolds; Windham Hill recording artist Michael 
Hedges, guitar/electronics; George Lewis, trom- 
bone/electronics; Ed Emshwiller of California Institute 
for the Arts, video; and the Cummings Ensemble, a six- 
member group that appears frequently at New York 
City’s Knitting Factory and is directed by TIMARA 
director Conrad Cummings. 

Together with a central sitting room and faculty 
offices, Oberlin’s new music space is upscale plush— 
the new-age design giving more the feeling of a high- 
profile ad agency than a music school. The ambience, 
said composer Reynolds approvingly as he surveyed the 
center, “reflects confidence in this area of music . . . 
[and] tells you that the people who work here merit 
quality space.” 

The facility’s design was a collaboration between 


Daniel Weaver, architect from the Lorain, Ohio, firm 
Clark and Post; Donald Mitchell, acoustician of DSM 
Associates, an acoustic consulting firm in Cleveland; 
Michael Getter, College physical-plant director, and 
the TIMARA staff. 

The design task, says Cummings, was to create 
soundproofed work spaces that allowed virtually any 
musical input device, such as a keyboard or electronic 
horn, to connect to any computer in the center. The 
resulting arrangement “is really like a Chinese puzzle,” 
says Cummings, whois fascinated by the spaghetti work 
of air ducts and wire cables hidden above the facility’s 
suspended ceilings. 


Dean David Boe cuts the 
magnetic tape, marking 
the opening of Oberlin’s 
new computer- and 
electronic-music studio. 
President Starr, left, 
Steadies the tape, and 
project architect Daniel 
Weaver, center, of Clark 
and Post Architects, 
watches. 


n the conservatory people are 


studying centuries-old opera two floors 


above people making sounds never 


heard before. 


Nelson’s MIDI horn is just part of the center’s 
collection of computer and electronic instruments. Be- 
sides electronic keyboards, the studios house several 
Macintosh computers (which create printed scores as 
well as drive peripheral music-making devices), digital 
synthesizers (which produce sounds from numerical in- 
structions given through the Macintosh), a mainframe 
computer (a Ridge 32 that uses its own mini-computer 
circuits to create sounds—direct digital synthesis—and 
can be programmed to invent and store an enormous 
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range of sounds). There are also two-, four-, and eight-track 
recording machines that enable a musician to lay down musical 
parts at different times using both analog synthesizers and direct- 
digital gear. Because these synthesizers produce sound differently, 
a composer can achieve a limitless array of effects by connecting 
them in various combinations. 

After President Starr and Dean Boe cut the ceremonial magnetic 
tape across the doorway to the studios, guests crowded in to see 
and listen to the equipment. Lights blinked on tape machines, 


“In the first 10 years we had to conserve re- 
sources; we had a faculty freeze, and it was 
difficult to take initiatives,” said David Boe, 
looking back one recent afternoon on his 
15 years as dean of the Oberlin College 
Conservatory of Music. “In the past five 
years, under Fred Starr’s risk-taking leader- 
ship, we've had growth, new resources, and 
successful initiatives in summer programs, 
the American—Soviet Youth Orchestra, and 
other areas of operation.” 

David Boe had rolled his desk chair to 
the middle of the room, preferring it to the 
upholstered furniture along the wall, where 
his visitor faced him. Outside the windows 
of his spacious office, snow was beginning 
to whiten Tappan Square. Inside, Boe’s ice- 
blue eyes, serious facial expression, and 
careful posture projected the coolness of 
Scandinavia, his ancestral home. As he 
spoke, his manner revealed a steady, gentle 
sincerity. 

“lm returning to what drew me to this 
profession in the first place,” he said, fixing 
the visitor with a steady gaze. “I was in my 
30s when | became acting dean. | knew | 
wouldn’t stay in this position until retire- 
ment.” He calls it his “instinct” to leave the 
deanship now. 

And so in fall 1991, after a sabbatical 
year, Boe will return full time to Oberlin’s 
faculty. In all his years in the dean’s office 
the organ professor has continued to 
teach—last semester he directed four 
organ majors and a student from the 
Moscow Conservatory—and he looks for- 
ward to an expanded studio and classroom 
commitment. 

“We have the finest-equipped organ de- 
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David Boe Moves On 


Throughout [5 years as dean of the conservatory, David Boe has continued his commitment 


to teaching organ. Now he has decided to return to full-time professorship 


David Boe: looking forward to an expanded studio and classroom commitment. 


curious onlookers poked at plastic keyboards and flicked switches, 
and Gary Nelson returned to his MIDI horn to perform two of 
his own compositions for the 50 people crammed into Studio 2. 
“Warps in Time” and “Fractal Mountains” billowed from the 
speakers, and what once was dingy basement quarters where early 
experimentalists made little-heard and largely unappreciated 
sounds was transformed into a publicly recognized state-of-the- 
art environment to both invent and define an important segment 
of the future of music. OD 


partment in the country,” says Boe, who 
plans to do more student recruiting for the 
conservatory. His interest in organ study 
goes beyond the campus, however. Al- 
though still in an early stage of development, 
one of the activities to which he will be 
devoting his time is the revitalization of 
organ study, which in recent years has 
suffered decline nationwide. And, ranging 
even more widely, he will be tracking the 
entire gamut of graduate and undergraduate 
study of music as a recently elected com- 
missioner-at-large for the National Associ- 
ation of Schools of Music. In this role he will 
be able to use much of his cumulative expe- 
rience to guide other schools as he helps 
review the programs and accreditation 
statuses of the participating institutions. 


- Rewards of Deanship - 


Applying a broad perspective, Boe says, has 
been the most challenging and rewarding 
aspect of his service as conservatory dean, 
as well as the most frustrating. 

“With 56 different tasks in a day there is 
little opportunity to focus on one or two 
issues for very long,” he says. “But there is 
great opportunity to learn a lot about the 
profession of music while speaking with 
donors, working with visiting committees, 
and representing Oberlin at the national 
level.” 

Most rewarding, Boe says, has been “fa- 
cilitating a complex governance system, 
keeping the machine well oiled, keeping 
people with differing views on track and 
working with a sense of collegiality.” The 
down side, he admits, is having to “deal with 
many issues that have to be resolved and 
won't be to everybody’s satisfaction.” 

To the satisfaction of many, one of the 
biggest changes in the conservatory under 
Boe has been its increased participation in 
the larger world. The conservatory has 
expanded contact with alumni, in part by ini- 
tiating a newsletter and assembling a visiting 
committee. More master classes and visits 
by guest performers and composers—many 
of whom are alumni—take place now. “We 
now average one master class or guest per- 
formance a week.” The whole idea, Boe 
says, is to generate “a lot of traffic through 
here.” Jean Janes, assistant director of Ca- 
reer Development and Placement, has aug- 
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mented the traffic flow, says Boe, by inviting 
professional musicians to share with stu- 
dents the business aspects of their musical 
careers. The student Conservatory Board 
has also helped by using student activity-fee 


funds to attract outside performers. The flip 
side of more outsiders coming in is more 
faculty going out, performing and present- 
ing papers. This has also risen, as has stu- 
dents’ involvement—and success—in off- 
campus competitions. 


SOLO noe enartient 
Growth, Other 
Changes - 


Another major change in the conservatory 
for which Boe feels responsible is the 
growth of the string department. Early in 
his deanship the number of string students 
was “inadequate to meet the needs of the 
orchestral program,” Boe says. 

“By increasing the size of the string 
faculty and making key appointments, we 
brought the string situation to a level that 
now is unrivaled,” he says, adding that a 
spillover is having a positive effect on 
Oberlin’s orchestras, opera, and chamber- 
music program. “We should now be any 
string player’s first-choice school.” 

“Oberlin has always had bright and gifted 
students,” Boe observes as he identifies an- 
other recent shift at the conservatory, “but 
now we are also drawing more who have 
professional focus, more with the resources 
to have a life in music performance. Fewer 
students have to hedge their career bets.” 

The dean counts off other conservatory 
milestones of the last decade and a half. He 
mentions the additions of studies in vocal 
accompanying, the jazz major, and the 
master’s degree program in early music, and 
expansions in electronic- and computer- 
music studies, all introduced during his lead- 
ership. He acknowledges improvements in 
student recruiting, the building of the music- 
library addition, the acquisition of the 
Goodkind Collection, and support-staff ad- 
ditions that have contributed much to the 
overall professional growth of the conser- 
vatory. But throughout the interview Boe 
never even begins to sound boastful. He 
seems to view his contributions as only 
natural—to himself and the deanship. 

Time for a faculty meeting draws near, 
and David Boe says good-bye to his visitor, 
returns his chair, and proceeds to the next 
task. —LKG 
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VIEWS OF A HERETIC: 
HOW TO BREAK 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN 

D EAD LOCK The author began refining his position 


on sanctions when black South African trade unionists told him 


disinvestment could hurt more than help 


BY WILLIAM SCOTT 


NDER INTENSE 


pressure from students and faculty convinced that 
divestment was a great moral cause and a potent antidote to 


apartheid, the College trustees voted in June 1987 to 
rid Oberlin’s portfolio of holdings in companies with 
South African subsidiaries. With that action, the issue 
of divestment was settled for most Oberlinians. 

But more than two years later, after vast U. S. insti- 
tutional divestment and corporate disinvestment, 
apartheid remains alive. South Africa today is caught in 
a deadlock: despite its coercive powers, the government 
cannot crush the opposition, and despite its numerical 
strength, the resistance cannot overturn the state. 


WILLIAM SCOTT, professor of black studies, chairs 
the Black Studies Department. He has served as assistant 
director of the Southern Africa Program at Lincoln 
University, board member of the American Committee on 
Africa, and member of the National Council of the South 
Africa Educational Program supervised by the Institute for 
International Education. He has visited South Africa IZ 
times since L980, lecturing extensively on American affairs. 
He is a consultant for Archbishop Desmond Tutu’s 
Educational Opportunities Council. 


Americans often ask how they can help end the 
country’s stalemate and advance South Africa’s democ- 
ratization. Do we help matters by expanding disinvest- 
ment and sanctions? Do we advance peace and justice 
by heeding calls for comprehensive sanctions? 

My answer, contrary to antiapartheid orthodoxy, is 
that we probably do not. My “heresy” can best be un- 
derstood by following my personal odyssey through the 
divestment debate, a journey that has entailed nu- 
merous trips to South Africa and countless talks with 
its people, black and white. 


FIRST OPINIONS AND A CHANGE 

I became engaged in the divestment movement in 1968 
while a graduate student at Princeton. Having 
previously worked with a program for southern African 
exiles, I had been assigned by fellow activists a leading 
role in the divestment campaign then emerging on 
campus. For two years I played a dominant part in that 
early effort. Convinced that my view was correct and 


that those with other opinions were racists, sellouts, or 


numbskulls, I pressed hard in the late ’60s and 
throughout the ’70s for American colleges’ and uni- 
versities’ divestment of stock in companies operating 
in South Africa. 

In those years most antiapartheid activists, given a 
chance to go to South Africa to examine apartheid up 
close, would have rejected it—on principle. In 1969 an- 
other student and I had such an opportunity—to visit 
the country with a Princeton professor while exploring 
educational links with southern African universities. 
My friend, a physicist who is also black, and I refused 
to apply for visas; we would not taint ourselves politi- 
cally by even seeking entry into South Africa. 

This attitude continues among some people today; 
throughout the 1980s many colleagues in the anti- 
apartheid movement criticized my traveling to South 
Africa, claiming such trips violated the international 
boycott and lent credibility to the apartheid regime. 
‘Iwo years ago Oberlin students, offered an opportunity 
by then Trustee Jesse Philips ’37 to conduct a research 
project in South Africa, rebuffed his offer on similar 
grounds. While understandable, these views misinter- 
pret the boycott’s aim of isolating structures supportive 
of apartheid and undermine opportunities for contact 
between progressive forces here and in South Africa. 

I began to shift ground early in 1980. Talking with 
Sowetan civic leaders visiting the U.S., I became 
convinced that blanket bans on travel to South Africa 
were nonsensical. “What’s crucial is the intent of your 
trip,” the Sowetans told me, “whether your mission fur- 
thers or impairs black empowerment.” With that 
advice, I decided to visit the land of apartheid. My 
purpose was to explore interest in Oberlin scholarships 
for black African students. 

Before the trip, I conferred widely on conditions in 
South Africa and during discussions with the United 
States Information Service (USIS) agreed to give a 
series of lectures to black community groups on 
African-American affairs and the U.S. divestment cam- 
paign. The tour would give me contacts with black or- 
ganizations and leaders around the country, from 
Soweto to KwaZulu and from Ulundi to the Crossroads 
squatter camp near Cape ‘Town. 

One of my USIS stops was Port Elizabeth, heart of 
the eastern cape’s motor industry, where black workers 
were striking against the Ford Cortina plant. ‘The 
situation there was highly explosive, but I was able to 
meet with Ford officials and striking workers. 

Management gave mea tour of the plant and of com- 
pany-built workers’ housing. Black strikers who 
showed me around New Brighton, one of Port 
Elizabeth’s dismal African townships, were critical, 
however, of working conditions at Ford and argued that 
only promanagement employees benefited from the 
company’s housing program. 

At a black lawyer’s home, over a meal of nyama and 
pap (meat and ground grain—traditional fare of South 
African blacks), workers commented on the role of the 
outside world in the fight against apartheid. ‘They ex- 
pressed a spectrum of views on sanctions and disinvest- 


ment. That stunned me. I had expected to find the 
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group solidly in favor 
of corporate with- 
drawal and economic 
boycotts, butnosingle 
view prevailed. These 
militant trade union- 
ists were divided over 
a point on which I had 
long believed there 
was absolute unity 
among black anti- 
apartheid activists. 
My experiences at 
Port Elizabeth and 
others elsewhere 
forced me to conclude 
that antiapartheid 
leaders might be 
unanimous in their 
positions on compre- 
hensive sanctions and 
disinvestment but or- 
dinary workers were 
not. Concerned with 
daily survival as well 
as the destruction of 
apartheid, many black 
laborers feared the 
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harmful impact of sanctions, favoring those that least 


affected their jobs and families. Impressed by their con- 
cerns, I began to lean toward selective economic pres- 
sures—endorsing measures that least harmed the 
nation’s vulnerable biack masses. Eleven subsequent 
trips to South Africa have only solidified my current 
position. 


GATHERING MORE OPINIONS 

On a recent trip to South Africa I visited friends in 
Evaton, a black township in the Vaal triangle. A 
neighbor, after introducing himself, said to me, “You 
Americans are hurting us. You’re hurting us bad.” He 
explained, “American companies are making things 
bloody tight by leaving here. We’re losing jobs, and 
prices are sky-high.” During another trip I met black 
community activists and businessmen who admitted 
they had misunderstood the mechanics and effects of 
disinvestment. “We misread this,” they said. “We made 
a mistake. We wish we could turn back time to reassess 
sanctions and disinvestment.” 

It’s uncomfortable for me to be at odds, on any issue, 
with African leadership. But I cannot ignore what I see, 
hear, and feel during my weeks and months in black 
townships and white suburbs. My experiences as an out- 
sider in South Africa have made me skeptical of the 
power of sanctions to smash apartheid—to strike a 
knockout blow against the state—and doubtful of the 
people’s preparedness to endure heightened material 
deprivation. 

Limited sanctions have stimulated Pretoria to 
consider loosening the bonds of apartheid. But, having 
witnessed abject black poverty all over South Africa, | 
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In Evaton township, 30 


miles from Johannesburg, 
many houses are made of 
scrap iron. The husband 


and father of this family 
works in the nearby 


Beereeniging-Vanderbijpark 


industrial complex. 
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tremble over the impact of amplified sanctions on im- 
poverished black families. “It’s getting almost too ex- 
pensive to buy candles,” said one Evaton mother 
without household electricity. “Neate (sir), what will we 
do if we can’t afford to light our house?” Aware, too, of 
South African whites’ resentment of tendencies to 
dismiss as worthless all reforms short of ending 
apartheid, I worry also that the message sent now by 
expanded sanctions would retard rather than accelerate 
the liberalizing spirit now rising in South Africa. 


WHAT AMERICANS CAN DO NOW 
Americans, at this pivotal point in South African 
history, must distinguish between a desire to punish 
Pretoria and the will to induce positive long-term 
change in South Africa. “Pretoriastroika” and broad 
black empowerment can be advanced if Americans 
support measures designed to 

* increase the costs of maintaining apartheid 

* protect the black majority from economic harm 


mericans must distinguish be- 


tween a desire to punish Pretoria and 


the will to induce positive long-term 


change in South Africa. 


* bolster the Mass Democratic Movement (MDM), 
a coalition of South African antiapartheid groups 

* encourage Pretoria’s liberalization 

I support bold American initiatives such as 

¢ White House acknowledgment of the African Na- 
tional Congress (ANC) and other exiled or banned or- 
ganizations as authentic liberation movements 


* amoratorium on new sanctions and disinvestment 

* support for the MDM’°s preconditions for negoti- 
ations, which includes an end to the state of emergency 

Washington needs to show, too, a decisive break with 
previous patterns of U. S. collaboration with Pretoria. 
The following initiatives in Angola, for instance, would 
signal firm commitments to new directions in U. S. 
policy: 

* recognition of the Angolan socialist government 

¢ humanitarian aid to that war-ravaged country 

¢ disengagement from the South African-backed 
rebel force UNITA 

Americans must understand that the liberation of 
black South Africans will only begin with the end of 
apartheid. The struggle for equality in South Africa will 
extend generations after apartheid’s end, just as the 
battle for racial justice in America continues long after 
the abolition of slavery and legal discrimination. 

Americans should focus on helping to bring to a con- 
structive end the present standoff between black and 
white in South Africa. Through current sanctions, tar- 
geted aid, and enlightened diplomacy, I believe the 
United States can effectively combat apartheid, 
promote long-term black empowerment, and accelerate 
peaceful movement toward a unitary nonracial 
democracy in South Africa, in this century. The recent 
legalization of antiapartheid organizations and Nelson 
Mandela’s release from prison are major steps forward. 

The state and the resistance now have more politi- 
cal space in which to work toward a climate conducive 
to negotiations. For now, American economic pressure 
on Pretoria should continue. But Washington should 
also send clear signals to F.W. De Klerk, under attack 
from the South African right, that Americans applaud 
the actions he has taken and urge him to enact further 
measures to normalize South African race relations. 
This is no time to call for additional sanctions and vent 
frustrations over the failure of past Nationalist gov- 
ernments to end apartheid. Americans must be 
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¢ black development and educational projects 


Oberlin’s 
Divestment 


Policy 


At its June 1987 meeting the Oberlin 
College Board of Trustees voted to divest 
from its general investment pool the 
College’s stock held in U.S. corporations 
operating in South Africa. The motion 
passed by the board states: 

“Oberlin College will not hold and will 
forthwith and in a financially prudent 


1990 


manner divest itself of stock held by the 
general investment pool in any corporation 
still operating in South Africa, that is, doing 
business with 25 or more employees in that 
country, such divestment to be completed 
no later than June |, 1988. 

“The trustees charge the board’s Advi- 
sory Committee on Social and Political Con- 
cerns with monitoring the process of di- 
vestment in accordance with the previous 
motion, and, on this matter, if it deems nec- 
essary, with making recommendations to 
the trustees no later than their meeting in 
June 1988.” 

In addition, the College continues to 
adhere to its prior policy of neither buying 


prepared to give peace a chance in South Africa. 


nor holding stock in any corporation 
carrying on a number of South Africa- 
related business activities, including the 
maintenance of operations in Namibia, the 
marketing of Krugerrands, the making or 
renewal of loans to the South African gov- 
ernment or to any agency controlled by the 
South African government, or the direct 
sale of products or services to the South 
African military or police or to South 
Africa’s Armaments Development and Pro- 
duction Corporation, the South African 
Coal, Oil, and Gas Corporation, or South 
Africa’s Nuclear Corporation. 


The divestment was complete by June |, 
1988. 


O 


Campus Focus on ‘Trustee Ross 


After Professor William Scott had completed his manuscript (see “Views of a Heretic: How to Break 


the South African Deadlock”), issues related to apartheid resurfaced on the Oberlin campus. 


In November, invoking Oberlin’s policy on 
divestment and citing the presence of Brit- 
ish Petroleum (BP) in South Africa, some 
students asked for the removal of James 
Ross, president of BP America, from the 
College Board of Trustees. Their protest in- 
cluded a 27-hour occupation of the Cox Ad- 
ministration Building by between 50 and 100 
demonstrators November 20. 

For two and a half hours November 21, 
the General Faculty (GF) considered—and 
ultimately defeated—a motion brought by 
its student members calling for Ross’s resig- 
nation. At the same time, eight Oberlin 
students attended a three-hour seminar at 
the corporation’s headquarters in Cleveland 
hosted by four officers of BP America—di- 
rectors and managers of media relations, 
public affairs, and health, safety, and environ- 
mental quality. On December | Ross himself, 
on campus for a trustees meeting, met with 
about 20 students, faculty members, and ad- 
ministrators. The students in both groups 
represented student publications and 
student radio station WOBC, the Student 
Coalition Against Apartheid, and students in 
environmental-studies courses. 

At issue in all three meetings were BP 
America’s presence in South Africa, its plant 
emissions in Ohio, and its proposed explo- 
ration for oil in the Arctic Wildlife Reserve. 
Controversy had erupted three weeks 
earlier when about 20 students protested 
against Ross’s membership on the Board of 
Trustees, given his connection with BP 
America, by disrupting a campus talk on BP 
America’s internship program. 

The GF motion had two parts: Ross was 
to resign, and students, faculty, and staff 
were to have a part in choosing his 
successor. (Ross is one of 18 trustees 
elected by the board itself.) Questions 
raised during discussion concerned the 
ethics of accepting scholarship money and 
other benefits from BP America, consider- 
ing the company’s activities, and the ef- 
fectiveness of Ross’s resignation in count- 
eracting either apartheid or pollution. The 
GF meeting adjourned before action on a 
second student-member-initiated motion 


—to drop charges against two students as- 
sociated with the disruption of the intern- 
ship meeting—could be considered. 


-Ross on Divestment 


During the discussion with Ross, the BP 
America president said had he been on the 
q@ Board of Trustees when it 
voted to divest stocks in 
companiesassociated with 
South Africa, he would 
have voted with the mi- 
nority. The best way to 
= end apartheid and achieve 
f=) astable post-apartheid so- 
Ross ciety in South Africa, he 
said, is to “negotiate an evolutionary end” 
to it with the South African government. BP 
South Africa does this by example, he said, 
because its black and white employees work 
together and blacks hold some positions of 
authority. Also, British Petroleum executives 
and foreign visitors to the company openly 
criticize apartheid to the government. Ross 
offered to arrange a meeting between BP 
South Africa chairman lan Sims and Ober- 
lin students during Sims’s next visit to Cleve- 
land, expected in the spring. 

Asked whether he represented BP 
America on the Board of Trustees, Ross said 
he does not spend board-meeting time 
pushing BP America’s programs, and he 
would withdraw from the meeting if any 
question involving a conflict of interest came 
up. On matters in which BP and Oberlin have 
a common interest, such as encouraging mi- 
nority education and science education, his 
presence on the board is helpful to both BP 
and Oberlin, he said. (For BP America, Ross 
recently accepted the 1990 Management 
Social Responsibility Award from the Martin 
Luther King Jr. Center for Nonviolent Social 
Change. The award was given for BP’s char- 
itable contributions in the “struggle for social 
and economic justice in America.” Cited 
were BP’s “support in restoring urban neigh- 
borhoods, particularly in Cleveland, coupled 
with its commitment and contributions 
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toward improving public education.”’) 

Concerning BP’s effect on the environ- 
ment, Ross told the students it is not 
possible to have both cheap gasoline and an 
unpolluted environment—there must be a 
trade-off. He suggested that students in an 
environmental studies class visit BP’s 
refinery and chemical plant in Lima, Ohio. 
The students had alleged that BP America 
releases excessive emissions at that site. 

In mid November Oberlin’s Office of 
Communications distributed to the campus 
community copies of publications supplied 
by the Student Coalition Against Apartheid 
and BP America supporting their respective 
positions on BP operations in South Africa, 
emissions in Ohio, and exploration and de- 
velopment in the Arctic. 


-OCOttL Onehoss sbi 


William Scott’s was one voice in the nearly 
unanimous vote to defeat the GF motion 
j recommending to the 
| trustees that Ross be un- 
seated. Like many other 
faculty members con- 
tributing to the prevote 
discussion, Scott voted 
his conviction that the 
General Faculty is not a 
Scott judicial body empowered 
to pass judgement on charges brought 
against College trustees by campus groups. 
Furthermore—and perhaps incontradiction 
to other GF members—for Scott, the role 
of BP South Africa in apartheid is not certain. 
“In recent years,” Scott says, “under 
pressure to withdraw from South Africa, 
BP has implemented an impressive social 
responsibility program in that country. 
What is not clear is BP’s broad role in the 
South African economy, particularly the na- 
ture of its business ties with the military and 
police. !t’s uncertain whether BP’s opera- 
tions in South Africa contribute more, on 
balance, to the preservation of minority rule 
or to black empowerment, so I’m reluctant 
to support calls for BP disinvestment.” 
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EMMERICH’S 


SECRET 


(GARD EN The art dealer, a 1944 Oberlin 


graduate, has transformed an upstate New York farm into a sanctuary 


for sculpture 


BY AMY VIRSHUP 


MONG THE CATA- 


logs and monographs at Top Gallant farm, André 
Emmerich’s upstate New York retreat, there is a small, 


slim volume entitled George Washington’s Rules of 
Civility & Decent Behavior in Company and Conversation. 
The firs trule, among many, is this: “Every action done 
in company ought to be with some sign of respect to 
those that are present.” 

It is one that Emmerich, 65, seems to live by: at Top 
Gallant, the dealer who runs one of America’s most 
blue-chip galleries has created a sculpture park of 
exquisite beauty, where the placement of every 
piece—and there are more than one hundred of 
them—has been carefully considered. And in his 
basement there are a dozen pairs of Wellington rubber 
boots neatly arranged and, like shoes in a bowling alley, 
graduated by size, waiting for the art lovers who happen 
to come in the rain to see his collection. 

Emmerich, a gentleman of a school that has long 
since closed its doors, is a slim man whose remaining 
hair stands out around his head in gray tufts. He is 
fearless and fearlessly polite. And so, before he launches 


AMY VIRSHUP gs a senior editor of Manhattan,inc., 
which published a longer version of this article in its August 
1989 issue. 
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his Jeep Cherokee over the side ofa hill in order to offer 
a visitor a second view of Beverly Pepper’s Central Park 
Plaza, he warns, “There’s a hand-grip right there, mind 
the bump.” As his four-wheel drive digs in to hold the 
mud, the grateful passenger hangs on, only to discover 
that Emmerich is right: Pepper’s four thin needles of 
weathered steel look even better from below. 


WORKED WAY THROUGH OBERLIN AT MUSEUM 
Born in Frankfurt and raised in Amsterdam, Emmerich 
came to the United States in 1940 to escape the Second 
World War. Though his father was a specialist in in- 
ternational law, Emmerich is from a line of art dealers: 
his grandfather founded a Paris gallery that dealt in Re- 
naissance artin the 1880s, and he sold J.P. Morgan much 
of the financier’s collection. Emmerich’s mother was 
also briefly a dealer. Though he worked his way through 
Oberlin typing catalog labels at the College museum (a 
job he got because he knew English, German, and 
Dutch), after graduating he went to work in publish- 
ing, writing, and editing. Then, at 28, he decided to 
return to art. 


Ld re ‘. > . ’ , 
I realized that I cared more about art than anything 


else,” explains Emmerich. “In publishing you need to 
think about a very large public out there. The great 
geniuses of publishing—Hearst, Luce, Helen Gurley 
Brown—have an umbilical connection with a very large 
public. I’m not sure I have that connection. I have to 
make an intellectual effort to reach the public. In terms 
of art, I just go by my instincts.” 

His motto, “Credo ergo exposito”—I believe, 
therefore I exhibit—which one of Emmerich’ three 
sons has had printed up on a sweatshirt for him, has led 
him to show such artists as painters Helen Franken- 
thaler, David Hockney, Kenneth Noland, Sam Francis, 
and sculptor Anthony Caro. 

The dealer first thought of creating a sculpture park 
20 years ago, in order to give his sculptors a place to 
store their works. After all, even the largest of canvases 
can be rolled up and filed away; but were do you put 
two tons of welded steel while it’s waiting for a buyer? 
It wasn’t until he sold a family home in Switzerland that 
Emmerich decided to go ahead with the project. Using 
the proceeds, he bought Top Gallant, an old Quaker 
dairy farm that had been abandoned in the 1940s 
when it was no longer profitable. When Emmerich 
bought the place, the farmhouse, which had been built 
by Amos Irish in the 1790s and served as a station on 
the Underground Railroad, was nothing but a ruined 
foundation. Many of the farm’s stone walls had 
crumbled, though trees had grown in their place, 
creating a series of outdoor “rooms” for display. Em- 
merich rebuilt the main house for his caretaker, then 
remodeled a cottage at the crest of a hill for himself, 
adding a swimming pool personalized by David 
Hockney and a deck that overlooks the farm’s acreage. 

The farm is an exquisite selling tool. How could any- 
thing not look good in such a setting? Emmerich gives 
collectors and curators—as many as 40 at a time—tours 
of the place on the back of a flatbed truck. And he’s sold 
a good number of works, which range in price from 
about $5000 to more than $1 million. 


FITTING THE SCULPTURES TO THE LANDSCAPE 
But more than an outdoor sales annex, Top Gallant is 
an oversize version of a Japanese contemplation gar- 
den, where the landscape has been fine-tuned by the 
hand of man. Each vista looks perfectly natural, but in 
fact it has been nipped and tucked as artfully as Cher’s 
profile. “You can’t just plunk something down,” says 
Emmerich, pulling out a dinner plate and using his arm 
to demonstrate the effects of sunlight and trees on 
sculpture, and then talking of the importance of seeing 
works in the round. “You know,” he adds, “if people see 
something from the back, they a/ways want to see some- 
thing from the front. It’s true with classical pieces as 
well; if you see a head with beautifully carved hair, you 
want to see the face.” 

How does he know where a sculpture will look best? 
“It’s like baking a cake,” he explains; “you don’t know 
till it’s finished.” | 

Some placements seem obvious: Alexander Liber- 
man’s Mananaan, named for the archetypal man in 
James Joyce’s Ulysses, is sited at the head of the valley, 
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the rolling green of the New York farmland framed by 
its great oval oculus of steel. But some of the sculptures, 
such as Caro’s Conspiracy, with its planes of steel, have 
been in as many as four locations. Emmerich finally set 
it in an open meadow, with a backdrop of woods. “Now 
it has just enough space around it,” he says, “but it also 
feels somehow enclosed.” 


TOP GALLANT: THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE 

‘Top Gallant derives its name from its address, on a road 
called Mizzentop. Emmerich, something of a sailor 
himself, knew that the mizzen top was the aftmost mast 
ona three-mast ship, so when looking for an appropriate 
name for the place, he did some nautical research. He 
found that the topmost sail on the mizzen top was 
known as the top gallant, a term that through the years 
has come to stand for the best things not only in sailing 
but also in life. 

A man who wastes little, Emmerich has turned his 
research into art, creating a chart from dictionary def- 
initions of the term and hanging it on a wall of his 
country house, near the photo of David Hockney, 
squeegee in hand, putting squiggles on the bottom of 
the pool. From the same spot you can see Pepper’s 
needles of steel, as well as a bright red Calder that looks 
as though it’s about to take flight, and a Liberman, its 
bright white ovals stark against the green of the hill. If 
you stand and look for a moment, other pieces make 
themselves known by a flash of red in the woods, or the 
gleam of steel in a meadow. But if you turn back to Em- 
merich’s dictionary excerpts, along with the definitions 
you'll find a list of literary allusions. “He seems... , 
reads one borrowed from Thomas Carlyle and 


” 


referring to German kaiser Karl Albert, though it might 
as well be about André Emmerich, “a man at the top 

* ¥ ” } 
gallant of his wishes. 0 
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Emmerich recently bought 


a piece of land that 


adjoins Top Gallant. He is 
sculpting the semiforested 


parcel into a quiet 
pastoral that will allow 
just enough sunlight 


filtering down between the 


trees to illuminate the 


sculpture. “Where there’s 


space,” he says, “you 
get ideas.” 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THE- 
OLOGY in September FRED L. STEEN 
"55 B.D. celebrated 37 years as pastor of 
Mount Zion Baptist Church, Oberlin. Parishioners 
recently celebrated early payment of the 
church’s mortgage with a mortgage burning, 
the fifth in the church’s 103-year history. v 
After serving since 1972 as founding pastor 
of the Church at Woodmoor, an ecumenical 
Christian congregation, A. DOUGLAS 
WASSON '53 B.D. retired on Jan. 31, 
1990. He began church-related work in 1944 
in North Dakota, was ordained in 1953, and 
served as acting president of the Southern 
Union Coll., Wadley, Ala., from 1956 to 1958. 
He served UCC pastorates in Wyoming and 
Colorado before organizing Woodmoor, in 
Monument, Colo. 


i 92 5 After the death of her husband 
in April 1988, RUTH ROBINSON DURELL 
moved permanently to Berryville, Va., to man- 
age her farm, where she raises sheep and 
pasture cattle and lives in a 200-year-old 
plantation home. Address: Milton Valley, P.O. 
Box 586, Berryville, VA 22611. 


1927 marion rorses torr 
is a retired elementary teacher for Los Angeles 
City Schools. She enjoys DAR, Garden Club, 
and membership in Retired Teachers Orga- 
nization and the UCC Congregational Church 
of Woodland Hills, Calif. w FLORENCE 
MILDRED LEWIS WARD is a retired 
schoo! teacher. She has two sons, a daughter, 
|| grandchildren, and three great-grandchil- 
dren. vw WILLIAM LYTTON PAYNE 
was hospitalized four times in 1988 and is 
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News ¢& Notes 


Alumni-elected trustee John Elder hears echos of abolitionist 
sentiments in current campus debate. Other viewpoints, topics, 
and authors complete these pages by and about alumni 
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TRUSTEE VIEWPOINT 


Reflections on the Persistence 
of Oberlin Perfectionism 


By John Elder °53 


n the fall of 1836 the Oberlin com- 

munity was caught up in a series of 
revival meetings led by Asa Mahan, then 
president of Oberlin College, and Charles 
Grandison Finney, the recently arrived pro- 
fessor of theology. In these meetings 
Mahan, Finney, and others 
began propounding ideas of 
holiness that came to be known 
as Oberlin Perfectionism. | 
Soon after, Finney returned to 
New York City to give a series 
of lectures at the Broadway 
‘Tabernacle, of which he was 
still the pastor. In these lectures 
he attacked other forms of per- 
fectionism then advocated and 
in typical form presented his 
own definition as if he were 
arguing a legal brief: 

I am to show what Christian 
perfection is; or what is the duty 
actually required in the text. 

It is perfect obedience to the law of God. 
Thelaw of God requires perfect, disinterested, 
impartial benevolence, love to God and love 
to our neighbour. It requires that we should 
be actuated by the same feeling, and to act on 
the same principles that God acts upon; to 


leave self out of the question as uniformly as 


he does, to be as much separated from selfish- 
ness as he is; in a word, to be in our measure 
as perfect as God is. Christianity requires that 
we should do neither more nor less than the 
law of God prescribes. Nothing short of this 
is Christian perfection. 

My impression—rein- 
forced by recent campus 
protests concerning the mem- 
bership of James Ross, presi- 
dent of BP America, on the 
Oberlin College Board of 
‘Trustees—is that Oberlin 
Perfectionism in a secularized 
form still strongly influences 
the life of the institution I 
have been privileged to serve 
as an alumni-elected trustee 
since 1979, 

Here’s how perfectionism 
| was expressed ina hymninthe 
John Elder “Bondmen” section of the 

1854 Social and Sabbath School 
Hymn-Book: 

Those in bonds we would remember 

As if we with them were bound: 

For each crushed, each suffering member 

Let our sympathies abound, 

‘Till our labors 


Spread the smiles of freedom round. 
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Obviously, the perfectionist impulse has 
changed almost beyond recognition as its 
religious rootage has been forgotten. But 
surely one can hear echoes of the abolitionist 
sentiments of early Oberlin in the present- 
day concern that Oberlin College not only 
be absolutely untainted by involvement in 
any investment in South Africa, but also be 
working actively to bring an end to 
apartheid. Similarly, an intense concern for 
the environment has led students to 
challenge the election of Ross on the basis 
of charges made against BP America by the 


OhioEnvironmentalProtection 


Agency and others. This chal- , 
lenge reflects the demand for How Oberlin 


should 


“perfect benevolence” that 
Finney and Mahan preached. 


all that comes in the way of social change is 
reluctance and hesitation to act. That simp- 
listic premise, central in some forms of acti- 
vism, is unworthy of an institution that should 
make the exploration of social complexities 
one of its central tasks. Moreover, if institu- 
tions of higher learning may abandon their 
neutral detachment only with respect to those 
social concerns that affect their own fortunes 
specifically does that not lead to little more 
than self-serving behavior? 

The question needs to be posed in this 
manner. “How can institutions of higher 
learning render the most appro- 
priate and constructive contribu- 
tion to achieving social justice 
and welfare?” Phrasing the ques- 
tion that way invites thoughtful in- 


Although Oberlin Perfec- ° quiry and depth analysis, which are 
tionism was most concerned influence the stuff of academic life. The 
with personal revival, Finney ° academy has a stake in social and 
expected individual conversion society communal well-being that it ne- 


to result in social reform. Other 
Oberlinians were more com- 
mitted to direct social change 
and a major concern was how 
the College should be involved. 
How the institution should influence 
society continues to be debated at Oberlin, 
as at other colleges and universities. 

A helpful resource in thinking through 
this issue is a former member of Oberlin’s 
religion department, Edward Leroy Long, 
Jr. In his recently completed book manus- 
cript on the moral purpose of higher 
education, Long writes: 

The question with which this chapter is 
concerned is frequently phrased, “Should col- 
leges or universities ‘take stands’ on social and 
political matters?” Some answer that question 
with a “No”; others with a “Yes.” Still others 
hold that institutional involvement in such 
matters should be confined (mostly if not en- 
tirely) to those instances when the well-being 


of a particular university or the well-being of 


That is the wrong way to phrase the issue, for 
it assumes that the only matter to be explored 
is whether or not to preserve neutrality. It 
makes it possible for those who oppose a par- 
ticular stand to use an appeal to neutrality to 
destroy the possibility of an academy meeting 
a moral challenge. It also encourages those 


who advocate particular causes to suppose that 


continues to 


be debated 


glects at peril to itself and to the 

impoverishment of humanity. It 

dare not turn its back on social 

obligations, for to do so is to be 

morally derelict. But unless it de- 
velops the skill to be socially concerned in 
ways that are indigenous to its own nature 
andcompatible with its mandate, it may not 
only harm itself but find its efforts to be of 
service to others counterproductive and self- 
defeating. 

The perfectionism propounded in early 
Oberlin was justly criticized as too simple, 
with its optimistic conviction that com- 
mitted individual wills alone can reform 
society. But tremendous dynamism is in- 
herent in such a statement as the one by 
Finney that is displayed on a banner in the 
First Church in Oberlin, “Whatever the 
Lord requires of us we can do!” And for 
me a constant source of excitement 1s 
being involved in a community where stu- 
dents, faculty, staff—yes, and even 
trustees—are so deeply involved in trying 
to discern their moral duty and to fulfill 
theirinstitutionalresponsibilities, whatever 
the religious (or avowedly nonreligious) 
concepts they may use to interpret their 
activity. 


The Reverend JOHN ELDER gs pastor of the 
First Church in Oberlin. 


recovering slowly, says his wife, Elizabeth. w 
GLADYS A. SPERLING has plans to 
edit some of her brother’s letters and diaries 
and has already put together some of his 
poems for family and friends. 


1928 marjorie BEARD 
BUTT’s husband died in 1983. Her older sister 
Geraldine Beard ‘21 now lives with her. v 
ELEANOR BRAKEMAN, a volunteer 
tutor, enjoys music and library and museum 
work, 


E 9 3 0 Retired after 37 years as a 


school secretary and 57 years as a church 
organist, EVELYN DANN plays organ 
each Sunday at a retirement home in Lakeville, 
Conn., where she lives. w A retired teacher, 
ELEANOR LOMBARD NELSON is active 
in the Sarasota First Congregational Church. 
She has two sons, and two grandchildren. w 
MAUDWYNNE MONROE HETCALF, 
who married Henry M. Metcalf °28 in 1933, 
has two children and five grandchildren. v 
A writer and sacred-dance workshop leader, 
MARGARET PALMER DOANE in July 
led workshops at two Worship and the Arts 
conferences, one for the United Methodists 
in Claremont, Calif., and one for Pacific Sch. 
of Religion in Berkeley, Calif. w Friends of 
retired educator WILLA B. PLAYER, in 
honor of her 80th birthday, recently made 
a financial contribution in her name to Bennett 
Coll. in Greensboro, N.C., where she was pres- 
ident from 1955 to 1966. w VIOLETTE 
JANE SMITH HICKERSON has two sons, 
one a sports editor in Wayne, Pa., and the 
other a teacher in Minnesota. 


TE D3 WD ditnough retired, MARY 
BOSSHART POOLE’s avocation is music. 
She has two children. Her husband of 53 
years died in September 1988. w Retired 
teacher EFFIE CRAWFORD STEWART is 
organist for the Jewett (Ohio) Methodist Church. 
v GERTRUDE HICKIN SIGMON is self- 
employed in a rent-to-buy business. She has 
about |0 houses she finances for young couples 
and others who are unable to finance homes 
through banks. “A good way to beat the 
homeless problem; better than government 
bureaucracies!” she says. Gertrude also has 
about 20 poems being published by three 
different publishers. v A former elementary- 
school teacher, SUZANNE JONES 
SCHOEDINGER works for volunteer organiza- 
tions. She and her husband, neither of whom 
has retired, have been around the world 
several times, she says, and toured over 80 
countries. Bob has worked for 55 years for 
the family business of which he is now president. 
v Retired music professor HAROLD G. 
MEALY performs violin solos and conducts 
a volunteer chamber orchestra that gives 
concerts in Sun City churches and retirement 
homes. w Having recently bought into a seniors 
development in Pittsfield, Mass. YNGVE 
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HENNING OLSEN still has his place in 
Middlefield, where he and his wife hope to 
continue living in spring, summer, and fall. 
They welcome visitors at 7 Baver Dr., Salisbury 
Estates, Pittsfield, MA 01201 or Arthur Pease 
Rd., Middlefield, MA 01243. 


1932 cuartes pv. How- 


ELL, “still trying to be a biologist,” he 
says, does research on insects. w Troy Hutto, 
husband of SARAH L. PERKINS HUTTO, 
died in February 1988 in Florida. In July 
she moved to a retirement community in El 
Paso to be near her three children. 


1933 JEANNE HIBBARD 
STEPHENS is working with her husband, Jim, 
president of the board of the Oberlin Retirement 
Community, Inc., and others in organizing a 
continuing-care retirement community, Kendal 
at Oberlin. They are pleased, she says, to 
be hearing from many Oberlin alumni. w In 
August LILLIAN LEFKOFSKY 
FREUNDLICH participated in the week-long 
Keyboard Festival of the New Orleans Inst. 
for the Performing Arts. She gave a lecture, 
“The Physical Problems of Piano Playing,” 
and a piano master class and was a judge 
in the institute’s new international piano 
competition. 


1934 juvia xriver sorret 
is a volunteer English tutor in her local 
literacy program and a high-school substitute 
teacher. v A member of the 1964 surgeon 
general's advisory committee on smoking and 
health, LEONARD SCHUMAN was a 
guest of Surgeon General C. Everett Koop at 
the memorial ceremony for the late Surgeon 
General Luther Terry and at the press conference 
commemorating the 25th anniversary of the 
committee’s 1964 report to the U.S. Surgeon 
General. 


i 9 3 5 In late August members of 


the Class of 1935 gathered for an annual 
Vermont/New Hampshire “mini-reunion,” says 
JO HAMILTON VAN METER. Present, in 
addition to Jo, were MARION C. BECK- 
WITH, CATHRYN CROOK HARTMAN, 
and HOMER and BARBARA COOLEY 
LAWRENCE. Joining them were Jessie 
Hardie Bakeman °34, Alice Blodgett Hoon 
"36, and Ruth Rowan Tellers ’38. “We're 
hoping to see many more classmates in May, 
at our 55th reunion,” says Jo. w Sage Publishers 
last fall published the five-volume series Fam- 
ilies in Trouble, which was coedited and 
cowritten by CATHERINE STREET 
CHILMAN. Catherine this spring was given an 
award for distinguished scholarship over a 
lifetime by the National Groves Conference 
on the Family. This fall she gave a master 
lecture, “Gender Equity and Its Impact on 
Child Care,” at the National Assoc. of Social 
Workers conference. Having moved from Mil- 
waukee, where she was professor of social 
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Peter Blood ‘68 and Stephanie Kaza ‘68 (back to camera) lead the singing during most of the weekend. 


Play Was Key to Success 
of Vietnam-Era Reunion 


By Peter Blood °68 


M any Oberlinians I know would 


endorse heartily (except for the non- 
inclusive language) the 1964 trustees’ state- 
ment that Oberlin was founded on “concern 
for the moral integrity of the individual, his 
responsible action in accordance with his 
conscience, a commitment to social justice 
and service on behalf of one’s fellow men, 
and a continuing search for truth in all 
fields.” 

Above all others, the issue to which we 
Oberlin students of the late ’60s and early 
’70s applied the trustees’ statement was the 
war in Vietnam. To focus reflection on 
those events and times, a special Vietnam- 
era reunion was held on campus November 
3-5. About 150 alumni attended; most had 
been Oberlin students during the time that 
extended roughly from the October ’67 
recruiter demonstrations to the May ’70 
Kent State shootings. 

The key, in my view, to the weekend’s 
success was 1973 Class President Rich 
Orloff’s play dramatizing the political 


events and changes of those times. Rich 
began his research by mailing out a col- 
lection of clippings from the Oberlin Review 
of the years 1964 through 1971 and asking 
alumni from those years to respond with 
their own recollections of the period. He 
received over a hundred replies and wove 
this wide range of personal stories into a 
work of art. With the help of Associate Pro- 
fessor of Theater Jane Armitage and a fine 
cast of Oberlin students, Days of Possibilities 
was born. The result was historically 
accurate theater, engaging on a human level 
and effective as a political and moral 
statement. The play seemed to touch even 
audience members, suchas currentstudents, 
largely unfamiliar with the events por- 
trayed. For the rest of us, seeing the play 
was like watching our lives of 20 years ago 
spread out before our eyes (few of which 
were dry by the end). 

After the play, which will be performed 
again at commencement in May, most of us 
attending the reunion spent nearly two 
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hours sharing memories and feelings the 
play had evoked. 

Another event of the weekend was a 
panel of alumni speakers who had lived in 
Vietnam during the war (three veterans: 
Dan Snydacker ’74, Chet Uszynski’65, and 
Bert Latran *65; a journalist: Laura Palmer 
72; and a pacifist living and doing medical 
work among Vietnamese civilians: Peter 
Woodrow ’69). I was surprised by the sense 
of respect and even tenderness with which 
those who fought the war and those who 
fought against it addressed each other. 

The atmosphere was less congenial in a 
later panel discussion with OC faculty of 
the era, including Emeritus Professor of 
Economics Bob Tufts, Emeritus Associate 
Professor of Physical Education Barbara 
Calmer, and Professor of Composition and 
Music Theory Randolph Coleman. As a 
student I was disappointed by what I saw as 
the faculty’s failure to come to grips with 
the key moral issue of our day. Some of my 
activist alumni friends apparently still carry 
a lot of pain about this even now. 

We carried out a walking remembrance 
ceremony Saturday afternoon in ‘Tappan 
Square—stopping, sharing memories, 
reading poems or prayers, and singing 
songs at sites at which protests had been 
held (the Memorial Arch, Fairchild Chapel, 
the corner where weekly vigils were held, 
and the plot of ground where a wooden 
coffin symbolizing the Class of 68 had been 
buried). Opposite Allen Art Museum (near 
the spot where some 70 of us spent most of 
a day in 1967 shivering around a navy 
officer’s car), we planted an oak tree, taking 
turns putting earth onto its roots. We ended 
up in Peters Hall, and on a sudden impulse 
many of us sat down on the floor in front of 
the placement office where 20 years ago a 
few of our fellow students climbed across 
us to interview for the military. 

One of the weekend highlights for me 
was a large informal discussion after dinner 
Saturday in Tank dining room. (Tank, the 
radical hotbed during our years, is beloved 
by many of the weekend’s returnees.) Some 
20 to 30 alumni joined a much larger group 
of current coopers to talk about the 
struggles and joys of Oberlin life then and 
now. What came to light as the biggest dif- 
ference in experience tied to the difference 


in times was the role of women: specifically 
the way women were largely excluded from 
leadership roles in the Vietnam-era antiwar 
movement. This issue was explored in 
greater depth at the women’s breakfast 
Sunday morning, and a women’s reunion 
may be in the offing. 

A second experience of generation gap 
came Saturday night after the Tom Paxton 
concert in Finney Chapel. Our program 
had promised a Sixties Retrospective Dance 
in Wilder Disco, and a group of us headed 
over, hoping to boogie our way to ex- 
haustion to the strains of Motown, the 
Stones, and the Beatles. Due to a misunder- 
standing with the DJ. (who thought the 
alumni would be leaving at 11) we were 
served a fare of current dance music that our 
group found largely undanceable while the 
students packing the disco faced no such 
difficulty! 

On the whole, most of us were struck by 
how little issues and life at Oberlin have 
changed. Sunday morning we met with a 
wide range of current student activists. The 
most critical issues uniting the groups were 
rapidly escalating tuition rates and what 
both groups see as a sharp decline in Ober- 
lin’s commitment to educate a racially and 
economically diverse student body. The 
current students said they often feel 
powerless (as many of us did in our day) to 
affect College policy on issues like these, 
and are unable to communicate their 
concerns to alumni. Nearly a thousand 
dollars was raised on the spot to help 
support the Progressive Alumni Network, 
formed recently to provide communication 
among socially concerned alumni and be- 
tween alumni and those on campus with 
similar values. (For more information write 
Beth Allen, 802 E. Washington St., lowa 
City, IA 52240.) 

At the closing ceremony we handed over 
to the Asian American Alliance a petition 
urging the College to act on the alliance’s 
proposals for the arch, which symbolizes for 
many students ignorance about the role the 
West has played in China and throughout 
the Third World. [The proposals include 
rerouting the commencement procession 
to avoid passing under the arch.—Ed. | 

Those attending the men’s breakfast 
Sunday talked about the draft. Most said 


welfare at U. Wisconsin, she now lives in 
Washington, D.C, where she continues to 
write and work on public-policy and family 
issues and is a member of the policy committee 
of the National Council of Family Relations. 


EDS 7 in june 1989 JUNE 
CHRISTOFERSEN DAHLE and her husband 
celebrated their 50th anniversary. Their son 
Christopher ’70 and his family recently visited 
them in South Africa, making it the first full- 
family reunion in eight years and the first 
one to include their three grandchildren. ¥ 
The Aug. 17, 1989, issue of the Trenton, 
N.J., Times included a feature story—“Fair- 
banks Keeps Eye on Princeton”—about 
HELEN FAIRBANKS, who has been “a 
fixture in Princeton’s ever-changing government 
as a League of Women Voters representative 
for 42 years,” according to the article. v 
Owner of Fladd Music Center in Milford, Ct., 
HOWARD FLADD in addition to teaching 
at the center is also organist, choir director, 
and director of music at Mary Taylor Memorial 
United Methodist Church. w Three of BETTY 
LEVIN POLLACK’s children have graduated 
from Oberlin. One is a doctor, one a lawyer, 
and one a social worker. Her fourth has her 
Ph.D. degree in neuropsychology. vw EDITH 
LYMAN KUETHER performed in the National 
Symphony Orchestra Tour under Arthur Fiedler. 
She was president of the Chevy Chase, Md., 
Friday Morning Music Club from 198] to 
1983 and in 1973 published Headless 
Beings (Doubleday) under the pseudonym 
Margaret Malcolm. w In October Dayton, Ohio, 
industrialist and philanthropist JESSE 
PHILIPS—for whom Oberlin’s Philips Physical 
Education Center is named—retired as chairman 
of Philips Industries, 
Inc., the company he 
founded in 1957. 
Jesse also stepped 
down recently as 
chairman of the U. 
Dayton Board of 
Trustees. w The Fisk 
U. alumni magazine cuneate 

published in its Spring pees 
1989 issue a portion of JANICE RUTH 
HUME’s unpublished novel, “A Vision Feminine,” 
a fictionalized account of the life of her 
mother, the late Alice M. Powers Ruth 10. 
The excerpt relates her mother’s experience 
teaching at Fisk U., Nashville, Tenn., while 
a student at Oberlin. w MARTHA SPEAR 
KEGARISE would love to hear from Oberlin 
grads in her area of South Carolina. She lives 
in Greenville, one-half hour from the mountains 
and not too far from the sea. Address: 4001 
Pelham Road #229, Greer, SC 29650. 
Telephone: (803) 297-5539. w The Buffalo 
Philharmonic Orchestra in August presented 
a concert honoring JOSEPH WINCENC, 
a Buffalo native who has been active in the 
area as a conductor and teacher for almost 
50 years. Joseph was concertmaster of the 
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orchestra for several of its early years and 
associate conductor from 1959 to 1961; he 
has given over 150 concerts with the orchestra 
and was instrumental in the development of 
its youth programs. A faculty member for 
37 years at the New York State U. Coll. at 
Buffalo, he was appointed to a State U. of 
New York Distinguished Teaching Professorship 
in 1978. He has been honored with over 
100 awards and citations for his community 
service. 


4 9 3 8 The 1938 Grey Gables group, 


plus spouses, had a January 1989 reunion 
at the Florida home of Dutch and JANE 
EDWARDS HARLEY. In attendance were 
BILL and HELEN SNYDER STINE, 
Tommy 33 and HELEN LAIRD HARRIS, 
George '36 and ELEANOR GRAHAM 
DEAL, Milton and ELEANOR NEEL BRAD- 
STREET, RUTH LIGHTNER HASTINGS, 
John and ANNE LOVE MCKOWN, John R. 
Brown '33, and Horton and GLADYS HUNT 
MURRAY. 


1939 xatuerine ELIza- 
BETH KEIGHLEY is a private teacher 
of piano and music theory. 


j 940 As a retired professor of 


soil science at Kansas State U., ORVILLE 
WILLARD BIDWELL has been spending 
his time writing a family history, seeking 
adoption of a state soil to commemorate 
Kansas’s prairie heritage, and striving to make 
Kansas agricultural systems more sustainable. 
v Since retiring as professor emeritus of 
nursing at U. Pittsburgh in 1983, VIRGINIA 
BRALEY has done some traveling, and 
recently moved to Sherwood Oaks, Mars, Pa. 
She finds it “quite a lovely lifetime retirement 
community,” she says. w Busy with travel, 
photography, computers, and “a bit of geneal- 
ogy,” JOHN BUESEL has never been 
busier than in his five years of retirement,” 
he says. w At the 1989 annual fall golf tour- 
nament of the Pacific Seniors Golf Assoc., 
held in Spokane, Wash., BOB DORN led 
his team—with a score of 76—to a third- 
place finish in team play. In three days of 
competition on three courses he finished third 
in individual play and won the “closest to 
the pin” (10 inches) competition one day. 
v PHYLLIS FROST SCHLUCKEBIER, a 
retired physician, has four children and two 
grandchildren. Her husband, Phil, retired from 
Kodak in 1986. GEORGE GRAY is 
semiretired from the Gray Printing Co., Fostoria, 
Ohio. His son Robert is carrying on the fourth 
generation with the company, which his grand- 
father started in 1888. American history, 
George’s Oberlin major, and bassoon playing 
are now his retirement hobbies. He plays for 
the local historical society, church choir, and 
barbershop chorus and in Federation of Music 
Band concerts in the summer. w Since 1968, 
MILTON S. GROSS has visited 14 coun- 
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The Vietnam-era reunion’s walking remembrance included a stop at Peters Hall. 


they’d avoided a direct confrontation with 
conscription; many said they would have 
chosen prison or emigration if called to the 
test. At the end we realized how extraordi- 
nary it is that no Oberlin students were 
killed as vets in Vietnam: a sobering reflec- 
tion on the privilege and isolation that 
comes with attending a college like 
Oberlin. 

Throughout the weekend I was re- 
assured, as were others, to recognize that we 
who shared strong social concerns while at 
Oberlin have not sold out, been coopted, or 
lost our beliefs since leaving. ‘Those who 
were activists at Oberlin have continued, by 
and large, to live out and pursue their con- 
tinuing convictions in a wide array of pro- 
fessions and settings. We continue to be in- 
volved in efforts to build a world free of war 
and oppression. (I don’t believe, however, 
that our classes were somehow more con- 
cerned about the world than classes before 
or after. There is plenty of evidence that the 
Oberlin students, faculty, and townsfolk 
have always been involved in the key issues 
of their day even if some activities—like the 
Wellington Rescue or the Requiem per- 
formed at the National Cathedral—are more 
visible in history and the news than others.) 


Some of us have been tempted, at times, 
to turn our backs on Oberlin because of 
stands taken by the College that seem con- 
tradictory to the tradition summed up in 
the 1964 trustees’ statement. I think this re- 
union has helped those of us who returned 
feel more connected and committed to 
today’s Oberlin—and invested in helping 
it reflect even more fully the things we 
believe in. As a character from Rich’s play 
says during a draft-card ceremony: “It’s up 
to us to make sure that the changes that 
happen in the world are the changes that we 
feel must happen.” 


PETER BLOOD majored in government, 
and washed pots and planned demonstrations at 
Tank. He led the October 27, 1967, Peters Hall 
recruiter sit-in; helped found the Oberlin Re- 
sistance (the main antiwar, antidraft group on 
campus at the time); and turned in his draft 
card atareligious ceremony in Fairchild Chapel. 
He was tried and convicted for refusing 
alternative service, but a sympathetic judge 
threw out the conviction on technical grounds to 
avoid sentencing him to prison. He now works 
as a marriage and family therapist and a music 
editor and lives with his wife and 3-year-old 
child in a farmhouse west of Philadelphia. 
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The Vietnam-era Reunion: 
Why We Came 


By Eleanor Mallet °65 


was drawn to the Vietnam-era reunion 

for a mixture of reasons, and I expect that 
was true for others as well. San Diego 
resident Steve Coburn ’71, a freshman 
when he and fellow students surrounded the 
car of the Navy recruiter in fall 1967, was 
looking for answers to the disorder of the 
era. “I was a little confused as to why I was 
there, stopping the Navy recruiter’s car,” 
Coburn said during the ceremony in which 
an oak tree was planted on Tappan Square 
near where the Navy recruiter’s car was 
stopped. “At the time I was just a kid.” 

Like Coburn, I wanted to clarify what 
was confusing at the time. I also wanted to 
experience the complexity of what then 
seemed so simple. 

Stephanie Kaza ’68, one of the reunion 
organizers, now living in northern Cali- 
fornia, said the alumni office suggested 
calling the event Green Berets and Flower 
Children. She thought the title oversimpli- 
fied the event. 

“Tt’s not a nostalgia trip,” she said. “It’s 
not to reinforce old opinions but to gain an 


understanding of the complexity everyone 
suffered in different ways—the loss of hope, 
idealism, family, or friends.” 

Another reason many came was to feel 
again the strong ideological pulse of that 
time. 

“I learned I had the courage to do the 
right thing even at a risk to myself,” said 
John Dove ’69, one of those who sur- 
rounded the Navy recruiter’s car and now 
an executive in a software company in 
Boston. 

Jane Gellman, of Milwaukee, who taught 
at Oberlin while her husband, Lawrence 
’71, was a student, said, “We had a sense 
of empowerment—that we could change 
things. Now I am not surrounded by 
people who want change.” 

And for some it involved confronting an 
anger and bitterness that still remains. At a 
session with faculty who were at Oberlin at 
the time, Joe Gross ’67, now living in 
Berkeley, California, said he still felt anger 
at the absence of moral leadership among 
the faculty and administration. “I couldn’t 


John Dove ’69 and Emeritus Professor Robert Tufts meet again after the panel discussion with faculty members who taught 
at Oberlin during the Vietnam War era. 
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tries. “It was Professor Bongiorno who taught 
me how to light a cigarette in the wind,” 
he says. v Since retiring in 1976, ELAINE 
HOFF NORTON has traveled worldwide with 
her husband, visiting their six children and 
their former students. Two of their children 
are Obies, Mary Norton Woodbury Hawkins 
"68 and Ruth Norton ’71. w Retired from 
teaching English after 20 years, ESTHER 
HUGHES HOLBY remains active in the 
Lutheran church. A self-appointed liaison for 
her handicapped son, she is often present at 
a duplicate bridge table, she says. w Before 
retiring as professor of professional development 
at U. Cincinnati, RALPH KNAPP worked 
for 35 years in the placement of engineering 
co-op students and was in charge of on- 
campus graduate recruitment. w From May 
to October, Everett and MARGARITA 
“RITA” MCKIBBEN LOTHROP live in 
their summer home overlooking Cape Cod 
Bay in Manomet, Mass. They have a “spec- 
tacular” view and offer “good food and good 
lodging,” says Rita. They're in the phone 
book. v A volunteer at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Columbus, N.C, and past president of the 
Hospital Auxiliary, MARJORIE MEER- 
MANS WOODY has received the 1988 North 
Carolina Governor’s Award for Outstanding 
Volunteer Service. v RUTH RAWLINSON 
BERGENGREN has won prizes for her pho- 
tographs of the Connecticut River shoreline, 
which are hanging in the Glastonbury, Ct., 
town hall. Her slide program on the natural 
history of the river in Glastonbury is being 
used to help conservation efforts. vw LYMAN 
and DOROTHY HAYES RILEY are 
living in a retirement community and are 
very busy. Lyman is editor of the monthly 
community newsletter as well as a Quaker 
history magazine. Dorothy is on the community 
board and involved in numerous volunteer 
activities. w When not in Honolulu or Laguna 
Hills, Calif, JOHN SIMMONS and his 
wife, Ruth, spend their time traveling; they 
were in Singapore for three months recently. 
Last fall they went to the U.S. north woods 
and this past spring to John’s Oberlin reunion. 
v HELEN SNYDER HOSKINS lives in 
Jacksonville, Fla., where she is an independent 
piano teacher certified with the state of 
Florida and the National Music Teachers Assoc. 
v Married 45 years, CHARLOTTE STOLL 
CHURCHILL and her husband, Jack, have four 
children and four grandchildren. Charlotte's 
interests: a German conversation group, reading 
aloud to the sight impaired, music, choir, 
and piano. She and Jack love to travel, she 
says. In May 1989 HUGH M. STUART 
conducted a clinic for high-school and middle- 
school band students in DeForest, Wis. At 
the final concert, he conducted the premiere 
of a composition the band commissioned him 
to write. v San Diego Opera violinist and 
librarian JOSEPH WAGNER does vol- 
unteer work for the library of the San Diego 
Symphony. He maintains a year-round organic 
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vegetable garden. v ADNE WAYNE HEN- 
RIKSEN’s husband died in December 1988. 
Busy with volunteer activities and travel, she 
is looking forward to her 50th reunion in 
1990. v ELIZABETH WILSON NELSON’s 
chief volunteer service is Meals on Wheels; 
she is coordinator for five suburbs of St. 
Louis, where she lives. w As founder and 
chairman for 12 years of the U. New Haven 
Biology Dept, HERBERT FESSENDEN 
WRIGHT instituted programs in forensic 
science, environmental science, biology, and 
premed. Herbert has become a nutritional 
biochemist, or medical nutritionist. 


1941 sarsara BRYANT 
TWEEDLE lives in Macon, Ga., where she 
assists with Meals on Wheels and is a member 
of the Shirley Hills Garden Club and of the 
altar guild at Christ Episcopal Church. w A 
grandmother of three, JUNE COLLINS 
MASSEY is retired from teaching violin and 
viola in public schools. Her 16-year-old grand- 
daughter, who plays cello, wants to go to 
Oberlin. Husband Robert is retired dean of 
the U. Connecticut Medical Sch. v ALVIN 
R. EATON recently stepped down from 
his position as associate director of the Johns 
Hopkins U. Applied Physics Laboratory and 
was appointed a senior fellow. The title, says 
the university's president, is “reserved for 
those who have made truly exceptional con- 
tributions to the work, reputation, and strength 
of the laboratory.” v BARBARA KING 
WRIGHT retired in May from Central Missouri 
State U., at which time she was named 
professor emeritus of safety (the school does 
not award emerita status, she says). She 
now lives in Tallahassee, Fla., where her three 
daughters and their families also live. Address: 
4420 Bay Shore Circle, Tallahassee, FL 32308. 
vA grandmother of five, BARBARA 
RICHARDS FISHEL has moved back to 
Madison, Wis., where she has renewed good 
friendships and enjoys the “lively” community, 
she says. v The U. San Diego (USD) Sch. of 
Education Alumni Assoc. this summer named 
MARY CLARENE SUTER SAARNI recip- 
ient of its 1989 Outstanding Alumna Award. 
Clarene, who received a second M.A. degree 
(in special education) from USD in 1975, 
recently retired from her position as lecturer 
and field-experience supervisor for special- 
education students at the school, a position 
she held for 15 years. Her husband, Roy, 
“encouraged me and was my cheering section” 
during her “late-blooming career,” she says. 
v PHILIP and Virginia Amerio °44 
SWARTZ are grandparents of the youngest 
Oberlinian in their family, sophomore Darcy 
Hamlin, daughter of Cornelius 68 and Donna 
Swartz Hamlin °67. Darcy’s paternal grand- 
parents are CYRUS and JEAN VAN 
SHUTE HAMLIN. 


1942 wittiam LoERKE is 


emeritus professor of Byzantine art at the 
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take a semester off without being drafted 
and yet you allowed the recruiters on 
campus,” he said. 

Coming back also meant trying to un- 
derstand those who felt differently at the 
time. It was not only the protestors who re- 
turned. Some who went to Vietnam were 
there, too. 

Chet Uszynski ’65, of Fort Worth, 
dropped out of Oberlin in February 1964 
to earn more money and was immediately 
drafted. At a reunion session with veterans 
he described his arrival in Vietnam. “When 
the door [of the plane] opened I felt the heat 
and got sick to my stomach,” he said. “I did 
not want to die. I didn’t believe in the war, 
but leaving the country was not an option. 

“At the time I thought Communism was 
a threat, although I didn’t think we should 
fight other people’s wars,” he said. “But I 
don’t think it’s a threat today, whether 
because of Gorbachev or because I’m 
older.” 

Dan Snydacker ’74, of Newport, Rhode 
Island, served in the war and said it shat- 
tered his middle-class upbringing. He went 
to Oberlin after serving in Vietnam and 
then went on to earn a Ph.D. in history. “I 
was searching for meaning in the Vietnam 
War,” he said of his education. “I can’t let 
go of the inner tension. It was an immoral 
war. I have to keep alive the spirit of pro- 
test. Yet I have moved from naive idealism 
to more realistic idealism.” 

“T went when I was 22,” said New Yorker 
Laura Palmer ’72, who spent two years in 


Saigon as a journalist after graduation. “I 
was three years older than the average 
soldier. I thought I was all grown up. I 
realize now how young we were.” 

For Palmer and others, the war had an 
imprinting effect, as only certain experi- 
ences can have in one’s late teens and early 
20s. “I feel blessed to have participated,” 
she said. “I miss the completeness of those 
times.” 

After the war Palmer wrote Shrapnel in 
the Heart, a book of letters and remem- 
brances from the Vietnam Veterans Mem- 
orial, a poignant expression of the grief in 
everyone touched by the war. 

At the reunion she read one of the letters 
left at the memorial in 1985. It was from 
Carole Ann for Richard Clayton Ewald, 
who died October 29, 1968. The letter re- 
minded us of the most important group, 
all of those who did not come back. 

It said in part: 

Hi Lover: Seventeen years . . . you're still 
21—forever young, but gone. Murdered. And 
nothing will make your loss to us less of a 
tragedy. 

The first gray hairs sneak onto my head as 
I face 37. I look into the eyes of my teenage 
son and I wonder—have we done enough to 
change things . . . have we done enough... . 


ELEANOR MALLET, former reporter for the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, is a free-lance jour- 
nalist living in Cleveland. Her work has been 
published in the New York Times Magazine, 
the Cleveland Edition, and elsewhere. 


Alumni took turns planting a tree on Tappan Square across from Hall Auditorium, near where some of them surrounded a 
Navy recruiter's car in 1967. 
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FALL ASOC VISITORS 
Include Zoologist, Writers, Musicians 


By Midge Wood Brittingham ’60 


if n August, a week before new-student 
orientation began, Jose Rios ’85 talked 
with freshman riot science students 
about his experiences 
as a biology major at 
Oberlin. Jose is earn- 
ing a Ph.D. degree in 
zoology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 
at Madison. 

With a story in- 
cluded in The Best 
| American Short Stor- 
f zes 1983 and another 

Rios in Prize Stories: The 
O. Henry Awards for 1990, Julie Schu- 
macher ’81 gave an informal reading of her 
fiction September 18, sponsored by the 
Creative Writing Program. A Spanish and 
creative writing major at Oberlin, Julie 
earned her M.A. degree at Cornell in 
creative writing and English and is teaching 
creative writing at colleges in the Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul area. 

The conservatory made full use of the 
ASOC (Alumni in Service to Oberlin 
College) program this semester. Three 
alumni were sponsored by the Alumni As- 
sociation as part of the Electronic Music 
Plus International Festival, held at Oberlin 
September 20-23. Tim Riley ’83, pop- 
music critic for the Boston Phoenix and a 
commentator on National Public Radio, 
attended the festival as part of his coverage 
of electronic and computer music at the 
conservatory (see his feature article in this 
issue). Tim also addressed students in a 
career seminar, “How to Turn Your Passion 
into Your Career.” Daniel Goode’s (’57) 
multimedia work, “Managua-Matagalpa- 
Music,” was presented in concert during the 
festival. Says Goode of his piece about 
Nicaragua, “Good politics starts from the 
ability to imagine difference—things, peo- 
ple really different from us . . .; also in the 
ability to really take in contradictions and 
The slides are a 


conflicting interests. 


panorama; the piece is both music and doc- 
umentation.” Director of the electronic 
music studios of Rutgers University and 
codirector of the Downtown Ensemble in 
New York City, Daniel studied philosophy 
at Oberlin and Cornell. Cellist Elizabeth 
P. Simkin ’88 is a candidate for the M.M. 
degree with Performer’s Certificate at the 
Eastman School of Music, where she is a 
teaching assistant to Steven Doane ’73. She 
performed “With Love” by Vivian Rudow 
in the festival. 

Jean Janes, assistant director of the 
Office of Career evens Dugas and Place- 
ment, called on , 

Apecvet again this fall 
for her course, Pro- 
fessional Develop- 
ment for Musicians. 
Eugene Carr ’82, 
who earned a double 
degree in cello and 
history at Oberlin 
andrecentlyfounded 
his own arts-admin- 
istration firm, spoke Carr 
of his experience as an entrepreneur in the 
music world. Bill Moyer ’52, former per- 
sonnel director of the Boston Symphony, 
gave a speech titled “Auditions and Other 
Advice for Aspiring 
Performers” and 
met with students 
B) interested in teach- 
Wa ing music in Haiti. 
@ ‘| Elaine Scott Banks 
69, a cello major at 
| Oberlin and found- 
er, artistic director, 
and conductor of 
the City Musick in 

Banks Chicago (see Fall 
1989 OAM, p. 30), gave a talk, “Freelancing 
and Starting Your Own Performing Group.” 

Baritone Daniel McCabe’82 performed 
Franz Schubert’s song cycle “Die Schoene 
Muellerin” with Teresa McCullough ’83, 


Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection 
of Harvard U., Washington, D.C. w 
DOROTHY MERSCHROD ONISKO was 
one of three women honored recently by the 
North Carolina Federation of Music Clubs for 
“distinguished service to the cultural, musical, 
and artistic life of North Carolina.” In addition 
to other contributions, Dorothy originated 
the Music for the Lunch Bunch series, which 
presents concerts at noon in Smithfield, where 
Dorothy lives. She also has worked toward 
securing classes in stringed instruments for 
Students in the area and, as a member of 
the Johnston County Arts Council, initiated a 
monthly cultural calender in the Smithfield 
paper listing cultural programs, lectures, and 
activities open to the general public. From 
1977 to 1980 JOHN PURVES worked 
in education with the United Church of Christ 
in Botswana. From 1980 to 1986 he was an 
education officer with the government of 
Botswana. vw KENNETH ROWLEY of 
Redwood City, Calif. is active in his local 
golf club, senior citizen center, and amateur 
theater and gives poetry recitations. He is 
married to Suzanne Audran. w President of 
MacDonald & Co., Inc. New York City, 
HOWARD SUSLAK is also director of 
Kaz Manufacturing Co. and the Weizmann 
Inst. of Science. In addition he is Opera 
Orchestra of New York events committee and 
membership committee chairman. 


E943 since 1981 BARBARA 
CORSON HEINRICH has been a full-time 
organizer for the Lee County (Florida) Coalition 
for Peace and Justice. Her husband John 
Heinrich "45 is a gardener and naturalist. 
He recently published an up-to-date list of 
the butterflies of Lee County. w Retired physical- 
education teacher LUCILE FINZER 
LEATHERS of Russell, Pa., participates in various 
church and town activities. Her hobbies include 
golfing, gardening, and oil painting. w Retired 
as of Jan. 2, 1989, HELEN HUMBERT 
BARTOW is a former remedial reading teacher 
for the New York State Div. of Youth. Her 
husband John Bartow "42 is a retired workers- 
compensation law judge of New York State. 
v WARREN M. LANGLIE is “doing 
some private teaching, studying, practicing, 
and writing.” His son is a recording engineer 
in Hollywood; his daughter has been studying 
in Greece and England. v JEANNE MAR- 
TIN SKYRM teaches piano at Coll. of Idaho 
and in her studio. w ALICE PEARSON 
JORGENSEN is an acquisitions librarian living 
in Huntington, N.Y. w FLORENCE ROOF 
KRIEGER was widowed in March 1988; she 
remains active in the church. w Both 
HOWARD and ALISON WHITE 
STANTON are volunteers for Mission Pres- 
byterian Church at Warren Wilson Coll., Swan- 
nanoa, N.C. Howard is assistant to the president 
in college relations, Alison teaches freshman 
English composition. w This summer B'nai 
B'rith International gave its first Abraham 
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Lincoln Marovitz award, named to honor the 
senior federal judge, 
to Chicago attorney 
JEWEL STRAD- 
FORD LAFONTANT. 
vy During the fall and 
winter JANE 
NICOLET TOAL of juga 
Annapolis, Md., rides 
to hounds twice a 
week and in spring 
and summer she gardens and sails. She is 
active in Girl Scouts and in the preservation 
of trails in nearby counties. 


T DAG. philips) ang VIRGINIA 
AMERIO SWARTZ are grandparents of the 
youngest Oberlinian in their family, sophomore 
Darcy Hamlin, daughter of Cornelius "68 and 
Donna Swartz Hamlin ’67. Darcy’s paternal 
grandparents are Cyrus and Jean Van Shute 
Hamlin “41. 


EOS since i986 EDITH 
SHAKIN KATZ has been assistant executive 
director for external affairs for the Council 
on International Education Exchange (CIEE) 
in New York City. Previously she was a Paris- 
based consultant for the Pan American Health 
Organization, interviewing officials in selected 
European capitals regarding statistical analysis 
of aid policy and programs. 


1947 anice arcuipato 
EADDY lives in Charleston, W.Va., where she 
is a secretary, church organist, accompanist 
for two civic choruses, and a vocal accompanist. 
v A kindergarten-resource teacher, MARY 
EMMA “M.E.” ARMSTRONG recently 
completed two years as state bylaws chairman 
for the Maryland organization at the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society. She is a class agent 
for her graduating class at Sidwell Friends 
Sch. in Washington, D.C. w After 37 years of 
parish ministry, CHANDLER “TUCK” 
GILBERT, with his wife, Bobbie Groth 
Gilbert ’53, is developing a retreat ministry 
for clergy and for couples. w After teaching 
fifth grade in Lunenburg, Mass., for 18 years, 
MARJORIE LANE KARABATSOS recently 
retired. She and her husband, Lewis, who 
retired earlier, purchased a house in Salisbury, 
N.C, and moved there in August vw JOHN 
MUNDELL, JR.., is president and senior 
partner of Foster, Meadows & Ballard and 
special assistant attorney general of Maritime 
affairs for the state of Michigan. Address: 85 
Cabot Place, Bloomfield Hills, Ml 48013. v 
Since taking over her father’s land ANN 
SMILLIE and her husband, William Shafer 
"49, have been trying to increase the wild 
blueberry crop in the U.S. Ann teaches piano 
theory and ballroom dance to children. v 
Having lived in Alaska for 40 years with her 
husband Bill, MARILYN “MARTY” 
SNYDER WAKELAND enjoys traveling in 
her camper in Alaska and the “south 48,” 


Lafontant 
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visiting instructor in pianoforte, October 
10. Daniel is a D.M.A. candidate in voice 
at the Eastman School of Music. 

ASOC supported two alumni who came 
back to campus in part for the Vietnam-era 
alumni reunion November 3-5. Sponsored 
by Oberlin’s sociology department, An- 

drew Barlow ’69, 
who teaches in the 
sociology depart- 
ments at Diablo 
Valley Community 
College and Univer- 
sity of California, 
| Berkeley, spoke to 
current Oberlin stu- 
dents on student 
movements of the 

Barlow 1960s and 1980s. 
Rich Orloff ’73, a communications major 
at Oberlin now a playwright in New York 
City, made several trips to research material 


Accolades from Iowa 


“Especially pleased” is how Conrad 
Hilberry ’49 feels about winning a 1989 
Iowa Poetry Prize: “All my earlier books 
are out of print, sold out,” and the award 
includes publication of a book of poems. 
“Now, the most durable poems from 
those earlier volumes will be available 
again, along with a group of new 
poems—ones written in the last four or 
five years.” In addition to publication of 
his latest volume, The Messenger: New 
and Selected Poems, the prize—one of 
two awarded nationwide by University 
of Iowa Press and the prestigious Iowa 
Writers’ Workshop—includes a cash 
award of $1000. 

The author of five books of poems, 
Hilberry, professor of English at Kala- 
mazoo College, has also written a psy- 
chological study, Luke Karamazov, and in 
1987 collaborated with Canadian com- 
poser Merwin Lewis to write the musical 
Beggar Moon, which was produced by the 
Kalamazoo College Festival Playhouse. 
He is one of three editors of the 1988 


from old Reviews for his play Days of 
Possibilities and to make adjustments during 
rehearsal. 

Dan Jaffee ’87 showed three videotapes, 
“Voices from Appalachia,” and led a mostly 
student-audience discussion of the tapes 
November 9-10. Dan, a history major at 
Oberlin, is director of development and 
public relations at radio station WMMT- 
FM, part of Appalshop, a nonprofit organi- 
zation in Whitesburg, Kentucky, dedicated 
to preserving Appalachian culture. 

In late November, history majors heard 
Nathaniel Knight ’84 speak on his grad- 
uate-school experience. Nathaniel, a his- 
tory major at Oberlin, is working toward 
a Ph.D. degree in Russian history at 
Columbia University. 


MIDGE WOOD BRITTINGHAM fs ex- 
ecutive director of the Oberlin Alumni 
Association. 


Conrad Hilberry 


volume Contemporary Michigan Poetry: 
Poems from the Third Coast, a collection of 
work by the state’s most accomplished 
poets, Hilberry among them. 


Mark Canter, right, with MacroMind chief executive John Scull 


Multimedia for the Mac 
May Make Them Multimillions 


By Maria Shao 


arc Canter was an early eclectic. At 

Oberlin College in the late 1970s, 
he studied a melange of visual art, electronic 
music, and computer programming. 
‘Trained as an opera singer, he also dabbled 
in kinetic sculpture and holography. “The 
wackier the better,” recalls the burly 32- 
year-old, who finally earned his degree in 
“intermedia.” 

Now, Canter’s passion for mixing art and 
technology is beginning to pay off. Macro- 
Mind, Inc., which he co-founded in 1984 
with artist and musician friends as a 
“software rock ’n’ roll band”—an unholy 
mix of creative types—has shot ahead as the 
early leader in multimedia software. Its 
annual sales are still under $10 million, but 
MacroMind’s Director program is the first 
to gain a serious following among multi- 
media aficionados. The $695 package helps 
assemble words, graphics, video, animation, 
and sound into slick, near-cinematic 
business presentations and training se- 
quences that play on the color screen of an 
Apple Computer Inc. Macintosh. 

From their brick-walled loft in San 
Francisco, MacroMind employees hope to 
create a new market, much as Aldus Corp.’s 
Page-Maker program helped launch the 
$4.7 billion desktop-publishing business in 
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1985. To do that, Canter recruited former 
Apple desktop publishing marketer John 
Scull, 33, to run MacroMind as president 
and chief executive. With Scull forging 
business and marketing strategies and 
Chairman Canter as chief technologist, 
MacroMind is laying groundwork for what 
it says will be an era of audiovisual 
computing. Says Canter, a former designer 
of video games: “Text-based machines are 
the devil. I see multimedia as nothing less 
than a new art form.” 

Ifmultiis the medium, business customers 
seem to be getting the message. Jack Butler, 
a multimedia developer in ‘Troy, Michigan, 
used Director to create an electronic annual 
report for Domino’s Pizza Inc., complete 
with charts animated with moving trucks 
and a sound track and pictures of company 
executives. Using Director, General Motors 
Corp. has trained new workers for its 
assembly lines. Director helped animators 
create flashy sequences for Star Trek V and 
some recent Reebok TV commercials. And 
at Hughes Aircraft Co. in Carlsbad, 
California, Russell V. Yanda uses Director 
to help salespeople prepare their pitches. It’s 
“the best sales tool you can find,” he says. 

MacroMind is no shoo-in as the next 
software superstar. For one thing, it still has 


she says. She would enjoy seeing alumni who 
come to Anchorage. w A self-described “retired 
mother of five and practicing grandmother 
of seven,” MARIE WALTER GOODHEW 
lives with her husband in South Bend, Ind., 
where they are building a home on a pond 
next to 21 acres of woods. 


6 948 Having lived more than a 


decade in the Southwest RICHARD H. 
MAVIS and his wife, Rita, have “returned 
to our roots,” he says. They recently moved 
into a newly constructed house at 2612 
Lowell Avenue, Lima, OH 45805. They plan 
to return to Las Cruces, N. Mex., and El 
Paso, Tex., during winters. 


1949 wits om. ep- 
WARDS retired as pastor of North Ben- 
nington Congregational United Church of Christ, 
North Bennington, Vt., on June 30, 1987. v 
ALAN R. FRANK recently retired from 
the State U. of New York and moved to 
Scottsdale, Ariz. vw MARY ESTHER 
HIGGS, a private piano and organ teacher, 
is organist at Mt. Washington Presbyterian 
Church in Cincinnati. w After 26 years in one 
house, PATRICIA LAWS COOLEY moved 
recently to a new house designed by her 
husband, Dick. She is organist and director 
of music at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Amherst, 
Ohio. Dick coaches and officiates sports part 
time. They still find time to travel, Patricia 
says. w Clarion (Pennsylvania) U. librarian 
SILAS TOWNSEND is on sabbatical 1989- 
90, taking a trip to China. He completed a 
trip with his family to Australia and New 
lealand in December 1987. He publishes a 
grass-roots calendar and dreams of expanding 
to reach 100 paid subscribers, he says. 


1950 emiy atvorn caer 
former secretary at the Rochester Medical 
Center, N.Y., volunteers at Fairport Public 
Library in addition to participating in church 
activities and the League of Women Voters. 
She also studies singing. w STANLEY M. 
FISHER, of-counsel with the national law 
firm Arter & Hadden, was recently reappointed 
national uniform state law commissioner from 
Ohio. This marks his third consecutive three- 
year term as a commissioner, by special 
appointment from Ohio Governor Richard F. 
Celeste. The National Conference of Commis- 
Sioners on Uniform State Laws is a national 
body created to supervise and maintain uni- 
formity in the writing and interpretation of 
the nation’s state laws. w Having retired after 
35 years as an attorney and trust officer in 
Ohio and Illinois RICHARD V. KROPP 
moved to North Carolina in 1988. w In May 
BEN MERCER retired after 38 years with 
Navistar International Transportation Corp. 
(formerly International Harvester). He and 
his wife, Elspeth Hudson Mercer "SI, now 
split their time between Glen Ellyn, Ill., where 
they moved into a new town house last year, 
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and Port Washington, Wis., where they own 
a cottage on Lake Michigan. Both of their 
daughters live in the Chicago area, so the 
grandchildren are nearby, says Ben. w In his 
retirement CHARLES PAYNE still teaches 
piano privately and works in the department 
of music at Montana State U. w While managing 
Aloha Manor, a Vermont community of summer 
cabins, and a bed and breakfast that she 
owns, HELEN PIERCE SWETLAND is also 
the sole proprietor of Fairlee Realty, brokering 
lake properties. She is delighted, she says, 
to have Oberlinians stop by. 


19514 self-employed author and 
educator, PATRICIA MINK BALSANO is 
working on the fifth edition of Marketing 
Practices and Principles, to be published 
by McGraw-Hill in 1991. Her son, Eric Rath, 
graduated with honors from Skidmore Coll. 
last May. vw GEORGE BLACKBURN was 
married to Pat Peacock °50, who is now 
deceased after a 30-year post-polio battle. 
He counsels post-polio adults and health pro- 
fessionals. v Learning-disabilities resource 
teacher CONNIE BOYLAN BRENNAND 
is a member of the Bellevue (Washington) 
Educational Assoc. Executive Board. w Johns 
Hopkins U. Professor of Medicine SAMUEL 
CHARACHE has added scuba diving to 
bicycling and potting as another hobby com- 
peting for his spare time, he says. His wife, 
Patricia Connamacher °52, brings cookbooks 
home from her trips, he says, and they are 
currently in an Asian cuisine mode. Their 
daughter Barbara was married recently. v 
Living in Jaffrey Center, N.H., JUDITH 
EMERY MILLICAN BIXLER and her husband 
sing in the Monadnock chorus, which performed 
in England, Belgium, and France last year. 
They enjoy annual trips to France and Switzer- 
land. vy PRISCILLA GUNTHER PARROTT 
designed and painted sets for a local youth 
theater production of Alice, an experience 
that reminded her of “those exciting times 
with Oberlin’s Gilbert & Sullivan productions,” 
she says. w Cleveland State U. in fall 1990 
will premiere JAMES BAIN MURRAY’s 
second opera, “A Queen Betrayed: The Life 
of Mary Queen of Scots,” which he is busy 
composing. vy JOAN SCHADEL SEABRIGHT 
teaches English as a second language part- 
time and is working on her master’s degree. 
She is considering moving from New Orleans 
to the D.C. area. “We all miss Fred Starr 
and the Louisiana Repertory Jazz Ensemble,” 
says Joan. v Oberlin Coll. Trustee PRISCILLA 
STEVENSON HUNT is president of the 
Traveler’s Aid Society of Boston, a docent at 
the Harvard U. Art Museum, and a member 
of the advisory board of the American Repertory 
Theatre. In her spare time, she travels and 
plays piano and tennis. v An adjunct associate 
professor at Lebanon alley Coll. in Pennsyl- 
vania, NEVELYN THEOBALD KNISLEY 
Serves on two concert boards and is active 
in her local United Methodist Church. She 
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to sell the gray-flannel set on the benefits 
of glitzing up their spreadsheets with brass 
bands and dancing bar charts. Says John 
Doerr, general partner at Kleiner Perkins 
Caufield & Byers, a venture-capital firm 
that invested in MacroMind last April: 
“They’ve staked out the technological high 
ground. Now, the challenge is making the 
benefits easy to understand.” Scull con- 
cedes that Director’s biggest audience re- 
mains industrial customers such as ad 
agencies and corporate training depart- 
ments—“graphic-thinking people,” he 
says, who still represent only 5 percent to 
10 percent of today’s computer buyers. 
But MacroMind has been sowing some 
potent seeds. It has trained more than 1000 


More News from the 
Early Music Front 


When the Andrew W. Mellon Founda- 
tion awarded the New York State Early 
Music Association, Inc. (NYSEMA), a 
$30,000 challenge grant for its period- 
instrument orchestra, the Genesee 
Baroque Players (GBP), it was a nice 
reflection on Oberlin: Peter ’59 and 
Elizabeth Quarrier Hedrick ’61 are the 
association’s artistic directors and 
founders, and Dana Maiben ’76 is music 
director. And most of the members of the 
GBP have an Oberlin connection. 

Western New York’s only professional 
orchestra on original instruments, the 
GBP is one of 14 period-instrument or- 
chestras nationwide to receive such a 
grant. (Another, the City Musick, was 
featured in Class Notes in the Fall 1989 
OAM.) Violinist Maiben founded the 
group in 1985; oboist and Ithaca College 
professor Peter Hedrick expanded the 
group to orchestral dimensions in 1986, 
contracting the members for a perfor- 
mance of Handel’s Messiah with the men 
and boys choir of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Cathedral in Buffalo. 

According to Elizabeth Hedrick, no 
one metropolitan area in New York, 
aside from New York City, has the 


computer dealers and Apple salespeople on 
using Director. And Apple is counting 
heavily on Director to help propel its Mac- 
intosh ahead of IBM and its PS/2 line in the 
emerging multimedia battles. Canter even 
hints that an IBM version of Director isn’t 
beyond the realm of possibility. His soft- 
ware rock ’n’ roll band soon may be 
climbing the charts. 


Marc Canter is a member of the Class of 1980. 
Erik Neumann ’78 and Stuart Sharpe ’81 are 
also part of the MacroMind venture. This 
article is reprinted from the October 9, 1989, 
issue of Business Week magazine by special 
permission of the publisher (c) 1989 by 
McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
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Dana Maiben, Elizabeth Hedrick, and Peter Hedrick 


resident personnel for such a group; only 
through regional efforts, such as NY- 
SEMA’s establishment of a regional 
coalition of early-music specialists, is it 
possible to create and maintain a baroque 
orchestra. Under the aegis of NYSEMA, 
the GBP first toured in 1988, with 1988 
and 1989 seeing the presentation of 15 
concerts—in Buffalo, Rochester, Ithaca, 
Geneva, and Corning. 

In addition to the Hedricks and 
Maiben, Oberlin alumni who perform 
with GBP include: flutist Courtney 
Westcott ’75; violinist Nancy Wilson’71; 
violinist Kevin Bushee ’82; Melvin Butler 
67, conductor of the Rochester Bach 
Festival; and harpsichordist Sandra 
Mangsen ’66. Nine others have attended 
or been on the faculty of Oberlin’s 
summer Baroque Performance Institute. 


Trustee William Robinson 
is at Home in Oberlin 


By Ted Gest "68 


fter an Oberlin association of nearly 

half a century, William L. Robinson 
’63 has come home. He was born, reared, 
and educated in Oberlin, but over the years 
following graduation his connections with 
the town and college dimmed. Now, in the 
midst of a distinguished career as a civil- 
rights leader and legal educator, Robinson 
finds himself in the thick of campus life as 
a member of the College’s Board of 
‘Trustees. 

“T led an idyllic childhood,” says the 48- 
year-old lawyer. “We were just ordinary 
people.” Robinson’s grandfather migrated 
to Oberlin in the early part of this century, 
and his father stayed on as a construction 
worker. The family was part of the large 
black population that long has lived in the 
town. “Any racial tensions then were 
muted,” Robinson says of his younger days. 
“There was no sense of harsh conflict.” 

Robinson decided in junior high school 
to “live out my father’s fantasy” of becom- 
ing a lawyer. He enrolled in another Ohio 
college but after one year realized that “it 
didn’t have the quality of Oberlin” and 
transferred to the college in his hometown. 
Although he later became a civil-rights ac- 
tivist, he lived at home and was not a cam- 
pus leader. “I was a classic Obie,” he recalls. 
“I spent my campus time in class and in the 
library.” Announcing a weekly newscast on 
WOBC was one of his few extracurricular 
activities. 

The two “red-hot issues” on campus 
during Robinson’s tenure from 1960 to 
1963, he says, were civil rights and student 
housing. He remembers Oberlin “teeming” 
with students and organizers talking about 
participating in southern freedom rides, as 
well as a “great debate” over whether to 
build large dormitories or small ones. As an 
off-campus resident, however, Robinson 
spent most of his time preparing for law 
school. Major academic influences were 
government professors J.D. Lewis and 
Donald Reich and sociology professor 


William L. Robinson 


George Simpson. He says Lewis “stretched 
my mind” in political theory and Simpson 
opened his eyes to the culture of minorities 
around the world, particularly in Africa. 

Robinson’s interest in civil rights devel- 
oped at Columbia University School of 
Law, where he signed on at graduation for 
a stint with the Law Student Civil Rights 
Research Council. That led to a job from 
1967 to 1973—what he calls the “salad days 
of the civil-rights movement”—with the 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund. There, Robinson spent “incredibly 
heady days” shaping some of the most sig- 
nificant antidiscrimination cases of our 
time. He was arguing a sex-discrimination 
case, Phillips v. Martin Marietta, before the 
Supreme Court at the exact moment that 
his wife, Arlene, gave birth to daughter 
Anneon December 9, 1970. (Other children 
are Reginald, 15, and Cindy, 13.) 

After his time with the Legal Defense 
Fund, Robinson spent six years handling 
bias complaints for the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission and nine years as 
executive director of the Lawyers Commit- 


OBERLIN 


also does a great deal of accompanying, she 
says. v After living in Bishop, Calif., since 
1952, PATRICIA TURNER WILISIE moved 
recently to Red Lodge, Mont., “a charming 
community on the northeast shoulder of the 
Rockies’ Beartooth Mountains, about 65 miles 
from Yellowstone Park,” she says. 


195$ 2 inj ROBERT MARTI 
BAXTER was one of 60 singers who per- 
formed in southern France as the Emory au 
Quercy Chamber Chorale, directed by Robert 
Shaw. Some 350 singers auditioned for the 
chorale. The group was stationed in a large 
private school in Souillac, which was near 
the various Medieval cathedrals in Quercy in 
which the group performed its six concerts. 
The final week in France included two five- 
hour recording sessions. In his closing remarks 
to the groups, says Robert, Shaw told the 
chorale that it was the finest vocal ensemble 
he had ever worked with, surpassing his Shaw 
Chorale of the 1950s and 1960s. w Busy with 
State, regional, and national guidance activities, 
ELIZABETH BRADFORD FOULDS 
NOEL is chair-elect of the North Atlantic 
Region of the American Assoc. for Counseling 
and Development (AACD) and serves on the 
AACD Governing Council. In April 1989 she 
enjoyed dinner and theater with Bob ’50 and 
NANCY HAYS TEETERS, BETSY 
PEARCE POWELL and DICK OHMANN. 
v DONALD HAVAS is in his 34th year 
as a string bass player with the National 
Symphony Orchestra. He has participated in 
numerous tours and recordings. w Part-time 
occupational therapist BARBARA SAWIN 
KASCH works with developmentally disabled 
preschool children. This fits in well with husband 
Howard’s busy retirement, she says, and still 
allows them to get away together. w MAR- 
JORIE VAN BEAVON is in her 25th year 
as organist at First Baptist Church in New 
Castle, Pa. Her husband, Al, is approaching 
retirement as vice president of operations 
for Universal Rundle. Their youngest daughter, 
Janice, was married in May 1989. 


[ 95 3 In addition to working as 
a preschool teacher, JEAN NICHOLS HILL- 
MAN also is an adjunct instructor at Central 
Michigan U. teaching child development and 
preschool education. Her husband, Ralph, is 
retired, and they travel together in the summer. 
v GRETCHEN PAFFENBARGER MiIN- 
NERS is a homemaker and gardener, having 
worked as a horticultural advisor to the 
Landon Sch., Bethesda, Md. She is enrolled 
in a landscape-design course at George Wash- 
ington U. vw ANN THALMAN HOFFLUND 
is currently serving as first reader at Eighth 
Church of Christ, Scientist, San Diego. 


i 9 54 In August CARMEN 


BUFORD was appointed associate dean 
for student affairs at U. New Hampshire. She 
loves the new job, she says, but misses her 
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children and grandchildren. vw ANNA 
CHARR KIM has been appointed a learning 
specialist with assistant professor rank at 
National-Louis U. in Chicago. She has been 
working as an advisor to undergraduates at 
National for the last six years, during which 
time she earned a certificate of advanced 
studies in general special education. Anna 
plans to teach at National’s language institute 
in Seoul, Korea, next year. v EDWARD 
S$. FRIEDRICHS teaches and does research 
at Zablocki VA Medical Center, Milwaukee, 
and is an internist with the Medical Coll. of 
Wisconsin Dept. of Psychiatry. In the “most 
exciting time of my professional life,” Edward 
says, he studies sleep dysfunctions as they 
relate to medical, psychiatric, and behavioral 
disorders. 


i 95 5 After a few difficult years 


that included a divorce, job changes, and a 
move to the West Coast, RICHARD FISKE 
is conducting; playing piano, french horn, 
and violin; and teaching theory in a situation 
sympathetic to his talents, he says. v JUDY 
ISQUITH FOSTER is a caterer in Berkeley, 
Calif., living a “varied and interesting” life, 
she says. vw MARY ANN MELFI KNIGHT 
recently was promoted to associate professor 
of piano while husband Bill was promoted 
to full professor at Shorter Coll, Rome, Ga. 
They have an extended family with all of 
their piano students, Mary Ann says. w Episcopal 
priest JO ANNE STEINHEIMER WRIGHT 
is a rector of St. Luke’s Church, Wamego, 
Kans. Her four children are grown and well 
“launched,” she says. Beth '80 is an assistant 
professor at U. Illinois, Chicago; Jeanice is 
an attorney in Corvallis, Oreg., and the mother 
of Jo Anne’s only grandchild; Melanie is a 
graduate student at U. Minnesota, and Kennedy 
87 manages a health food store in Washington, 
D.C. 


LDS G bs chiet of Maternal & child 


Health/Family Planning at the World Health 
Organization in Geneva, MARK BELSEY 
is responsible for the WHO global program 
that includes planning, monitoring, evaluation, 
and research in the areas of safe motherhood; 
adolescent health; child health, growth and 
development; family planning; and perinatal 
care. v MARGRIT CONOVER’ husband, 
Leonard R. Hiser, died Nov. 23, 1988. Margrit 
has four children and three grandsons and 
is codirector of Converse County Child Care 
Center, Douglas, Wyo. v ELIZABETH 
“BETTY” CUSHMAN BERRY is assistant 
vice president of Busey Bank, Urbana, Ill. 
She is married to Sanford Berry, U. Illinois 
professor of music. They have two children, 
Michael, 30, and Lisa, 28. v WILLIAM 
FLAX is “deep in the process,” he says, 
of revising his second novel. His first is with 
an agent. v Remarried with two stepchildren, 
ANDREW M. GOLDNER is associate 
dean at the U. Arizona Coll. of Medicine. He 
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tee for Civil Rights Under Law, a Washing- 
ton-based national organization that mobi- 
lizes private lawyers to work for civil-rights 
causes. Robinson describes much of his job 
as “ringing the bell to call out the troops” 
protesting civil-rights cutbacks during the 
Reagan administration. His goal was to 
preserve “gains of the past during a shift 
from liberalism to conservatism.” At the 
Lawyers Committee, he crossed paths with 
staff attorney and veteran voting-rights lit- 
igator Frank Parker ’62, who hails Robin- 
son’s “magnificent contribution to civil 
rights.” Parker points to Robinson’s 
“success in blocking many Reagan efforts 
to reverse civil-rights policies.” Robinson 
also got to know Erwin Griswold ’25, a 
member of the Lawyers Committee’s 
governing board and a longtime Oberlin 
trustee. 

Robinson had visited the Oberlin area 
occasionally to see his mother in Lorain, 
but his emergence as a modern-day campus 
leader did not begin until the mid-1980s, 
when he was nominated as an alumni- 
elected trustee. He lost that election, but 
in 1987 the board selected him for a six-year 
term. In his early years on the board, 
Robinson says he has come to appreciate 
President S. Frederick Starr’s “dynamic 
leadership—exactly what Oberlin needs.” 


Robinson is excited about the “intellectual 
ferment” on campus: “It’s healthy that 
Oberlin is talking about what it should be- 
come; we must identify the areas in which 
we want to be the best.” A member of the 
trustees’ Campus Affairs Committee, 
Robinson has taken an interest in the life of 
minority students, a group that has grown 
enormously since he attended Oberlin in 
the early 1960s. “The higher numbers are 
more consistent with the College’s purpose 
and what is happening in the real world,” 
he says. 

Coincidentally, Robinson’s own career 
turned to education just as he became 
involved again at Oberlin. Last year, he was 
appointed dean of the District of Columbia 
Law School, a new institution in Wash- 
ington that assumed the role of the defunct 
Antioch School of Law. One of the school’s 
main goals is to provide opportunities for 
racial minorities, women, and older 
students who have been largely excluded 
from legal education. While he helps to 
adapt Oberlin’s traditions to modern 
times, Robinson spends most of his days 
working to “create a sense of tradition” of 
public-interest law in the nation’s capital. 


TED GEST islegal affairs editor, U.S. News 
& World Report. 


Alum Creates Cool Yule Tradition 


A shower of jazz stars descended on New 
York City’s Saint Bartholomew’s Episcopal 
Church for the fourth holiday season De- 
cember 10 and 11, thanks in large part to 
the church’s music director, Anne Dins- 
more Phillips 756, who wrote, conducted, 
and coproduced with tenor saxophonist 
Bob Kindred Bending towards the Light: A 
Jazz Nativity. The show, a fully costumed 
musical dramatization of the Christmas 
story, is performed each year with jazz stars 
playing all the roles; it has become “a most 
joyous coming together of New York’s jazz 
community in celebration of Christmas,” 
says Phillips. 

The jazz nativity enthralls audiences, she 
says, from its opening moments—when the 
“haunting” sound of Bob Kindred’s tenor 
saxophone floats through the darkened 


church in his rendition of “Silent Night”— 
to the climactic ending—in which the jazz 
ensemble in concert with St. Bart’s gigantic 
pipe organ strikes up “We Three Kings” 
and sends the royal trio, in velvet robes and 
plumed hats, marching down the aisle to 
present the gift of their talents to the Christ 
Child. 

It is a popular show for children as well, 
and this year, in the spirit of Christmas, the 
producers arranged for blocks of tickets to 
be made available to children from welfare 
hotels and other organizations, such as 
Covenant House. 

A veritable roster of jazz greats has been 
assembled for each performance: Clark 
Terry, Honi Coles, Tito Puente, Doc 
Cheatham, Harold Nicholas, and Charles 
“Cookie” Cook in the roles of kings; Phil 
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Woods as a shepherd; Jackie Cain and Roy 
Kral as guardian angels; and Helen Merrill 
and Gail Wynters as Mary. Dave Brubeck 
usually makes a guest appearance, sitting 
in on his song “God’s Love Made Visible.” 
One newcomer this year was Paquito 
d’Rivera, in the shepherd role. And in the 
jazz ensemble Ron Carter, Benny Powell, 


Oberlin Kin in 


Vermont 


Vermont’s Kinhaven Music School and 
Oberlin have had “strong links through 
individual people for many years,” says 
Jeannie Quinn ’88, and this summer “we 
decided to officially document the con- 
nection.” Nine of the Oberlinians pic- 
tured right make up almost a third of the 
camp’s staff; one is a student. 

Asummer music camp for high-school 
students, Kinhaven to Quinn is “one of 
the most amazing institutions I have ex- 
perienced. Its location in the Green 
Mountains of Vermont is the perfect 
setting for the musical community that 
develops every summer.” So when 
staffers of this “amazing” camp endorsed 
Oberlin—over the course of her three 
summers as a Kinhaven student—the 
influence was strong. In fact, says 
Jeannie, she and her sister Ann Quinn 86 
enrolled at Oberlin “largely on the rec- 
ommendation of Kinhaven people; I 


Anne Phillips with jazz musicians Clark Terry, Harold Nicholas, and Tito Puente 


Lew Soloff, Bill Mays, Jerry Dodgion, 
Gene Bertoncini, Dick Oates, Louis Nash, 
Ted Rosenthal, Steve Laspina, Mel Lewis, 
Tommy Flanagan, and Grady Tate have all 
been members; depending on their sched- 
ules, most of them return each year. 
Bending towards the Light, says Phillips, has 


become a real Christmas tradition. 


Oberlin alumni at Vermont’s Kinhaven School 


remember Jeremy Berkman ’85 saying, 
‘Oberlin is just like Kinhaven except you 
have to work hard.” 

Now Jeannie and her Oberlin friends 
carry on the legacy. Jeannie returned to 
Kinhaven as a staff member after gradu- 
ating from Oberlin and then again last 
summer, when the Oberlin enclave gath- 
ered for a photo. From the top they are: 
Jerry T. Bidlack ’53, Sandy Dennis ’76, 
Leander Bien ’78, Bill Congdon ’88, 
Lance Gaskill ’89, Alice Baggett ’89, Ann 
Quinn ’86, Shari Majumder 85, Jeannie 
Quinn ’88, and Dave Silberman ’92. 
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raises and shows Arabian horses as a second 
profession. v PATRICIA GOTTSCHALK 
KEPNER lives in Wolfeboro, N.H., where she 
is a medical-records secretary at the local 
mental-health clinic. She recently bought a 
175-year-old house and five acres of land. 
Both sons are married, and she has a grandson 
and granddaughter. v MARY GREENHOE 
and Sigrid Luther gave a “four-hand piano 
mini-recital” as part of the Tennessee Music 
Teachers Assoc. 1989 state convention. Mary 
is establishing a music proofreading business 
in preparation for her 1991 retirement from 
Tennessee Wesleyan Coll. w Having retired 
from real-estate sales, LUCY JO JACKSON 
DEMONCHAUX recently moved to Kansas after 
24 years in the Minneapolis area. She and 
her husband have two daughters. vw JOAN 
KALOCZI MCHUGH is a music teacher living 
in Cleveland. Husband Jack is general sales 
manager for Qua Buick. Their five oldest chil- 
dren, says Joan, have graduated from college, 
two have earned their master’s degrees, and 
their youngest is a junior at Ohio State U. 
v In the past few years, LENORE O. 
KEENE CONGDON has changed fields—from 
Greek bronzes to ancient Egyptian art and 
culture. She gave a winter-term course on 
Pharaonic arts at Williams Coll. in January 
1989, and plans to do more writing, teaching, 
and lecturing in the field. w Living in San 
Antonio, Tex, PAMELA BRYNE 
KNIGHT HANKE is an administrative assistant 
to the director of the Witte Museum in San 
Antonio, an area representative for Oberlin, 
and pastoral-care chair for the Unitarian- 
Universalist Community Church. v JOHN E. 
LANKFORD is professor of history at U. 
Missouri at Columbia. In January 1989 he 
was elected vice-chair of the Historical Astron- 
omy Div. of the American Astronomical Society. 
In 1991 he will become chair. He was also 
elected a full member of the International 
Astronomical Union in August 1988 and is 
serving on Commission 41, Historical Astronomy. 
v Attorney CELIA LEIGHTON SCOTT- 
VON DER MUHLL is dedicated to environmental 
protection in her community. In addition to 
practicing law, she works with volunteer groups 
to preserve open-space lands and was recently 
appointed to the Santa Cruz City Planning 
Commission. She has two sons, Anthony and 
Roland. w After 15 years in Boston, RICHARD 
MAKMAN ‘“feel[s}] roots sprouting and 
establishing themselves,” he says; he is “always 
ready to arrange chamber music for itinerant 
Oberlinians.” Son David ’87 is working in 
Tokyo for a Japanese computer firm. w An 
English teacher at a New York City High Sch., 
JUDITH MOLLIN MARGOLIS took a six- 
month sabbatical to travel last spring, the 
best experience she’s had in the last 25 
years, excluding parenting, she says. Judith 
has two sons, both in college. w Having been 
ordained a priest Nov. 30, 1988, at St. 
Gregory’s Episcopal Church, Boca Raton, 
NANCY NORTON MCCARTHY is assistant 
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to the rector at the church. w POLLY 
PERRY BLACK works part time teaching 
people from other countries to speak American 
English and teaching gifted students. v A 
teacher and camp director, JOANNE RISE- 
MAN MANDEL recently received a Certificate 
of Art Therapy from Wayne State U. She has 
worked in substance-abuse clinics in the 
metropolitan Detroit area, and continues to 
operate Camp Niobe in Dryden, Mich., a camp 
for learning-disabled and emotionally impaired 
children ages 6 to 14 w An itinerant resource 
teacher, LORI A. SCHLEGEL DOTTER 
has completed 30 credits beyond her master’s 
degree in education administration, which 
certifies her as both an elementary and sec- 
ondary principal in the state of Pennsylvania. 
v ALICE VANLEUVAN HEKSTER was 
married in 1962 to Walter Hekster, a clarinetist 
and composer. They have two children, Ben, 
born in 1968, and Suzy, born in 1970. v 
As part of the activities surrounding France's 
celebration of the bicentennial of its revolution 
and promulgation of the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and the Citizen, BURNS H. 
WESTON gave a speech titled “The Exten- 
sion of Human Rights in a Divided World” 
at the Conference Internationale sur 
le Bicentenaire de la Declaration 
des Droits de Homme et du Citoyen: 
Actualite, Universalite, Perspectives. 
Sponsored by the Conseil d’Etat of France 
in cooperation with the Assoc. of Democratic 
Lawyers, the conference took place Mar. I, 
1989, at UNESCO headquarters. Burns is U. 
lowa Bessie Dutton Murray Professor of Law. 
A book that he coauthored and coedited, 
Human Rights in the World Com- 
munity: Issue and Action, was published 
this year by the U. Pennsylvania Press. 


3 95 7 A string teacher in Mansfield 
(Ohio) City Schools) DONALD BERN- 
HARDT is completing his 31st year as 
String teacher in Ohio public schools. He 
plays in nonprofessional orchestras around 
the state and maintains his major interest 
in chamber music. He and his wife, Carol 
Ann Hunter '64, performed together recently 
as soloists in Bach’s 
C minor oboe-violin 
concerto. ¥ Spelman 
Coll. president 
JOHNNETTA 
BETSCH COLE was 
the guest speaker at 
Williams Coll.’s 200th | 4 eae 
commencementexe- 
cies. y MARILYN ae 
BOS is associate professor of violin at Mankato 
(Minnesota) State U. She is the author of 
two method books: Beginning Country 
Fiddle and Country Fiddle. v ARDELE 
CAMPBELL THOMPSON retired from AT&T 
Eastern Area Headquarters at the end of 
1984 after 15 years of service. w Registered 
nurse CHITIE GAMBOA EDGETT grad- 
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Losses in the Oberlin Family 
a 


Kindergarten Training School Margaret 
Lucille Paul Coster ’28, Apr. 8, 1989, in 
Iron River, Wis. She was born Mar. 20, 
1907, in Fremont, Ohio. Survivors include 
her husband, Bernard. 


Gladys Viola Atwell Nichols ’28, June 6, 
1989, in Akron, Ohio, following a six- 
month illness. She was born Feb. 2, 1908, 
in Ann Arbor, Mich. She had been a school 
teacher and a homemaker. Surviving are her 
husband, Robert; two sons; a daughter; 
seven grandchildren; two great-grandchil- 
dren; and a brother. 


Tabitha Ridgeway Pugh °30, Sept. 19, 
1989, in Portsmouth, Ohio. She was born 
July 6, 1910, in Jackson, Ohio. Her husband, 
James, preceded her in death in December 
1988. 


Staff Betty Mae Millard Radunsky, 
Sept. 28, 1989, in Oberlin, Ohio, at age 65. 
She was born in Junction City, Kans. She 
retired in January 1989 as an administrative 
assistant in the Oberlin Coll. Office of Fi- 
nancial Aid. Surviving are her husband, 
Oberlin Emeritus Professor of Pianoforte 
Jack Radunsky; two sons; a daughter; her 
mother; five grandchildren; and three 
great-grandchildren. 


9 2 Ruth Windsor Hobler, May 23, 
1989, in Princeton, N.J., at age 95. She and 
her husband, Atherton, who preceded her 
in death, owned a purebred Guernsey cattle 
farm, Woodacres, in Princeton. Also pre- 
ceded in death by her daughter, she is 
survived by three sons, 19 grandchildren, 
and 27 great-grandchildren. 


| 9 | 3 Anna Scott Leedham, July 18, 
1989, in Glendive, Mont. She was born June 
7, 1892, in Lyons, Iowa. Preceded in death 
by her husband, Tom, in 1978, she is 


survived by two sons, two daughters, nine 


grandchildren, 18 great-grandchildren, 
and a great-great-grandchild. 


| 9 | 4 Winifred Evans Dickey, June 6, 
1989, in Portland, Oreg. She was born 
June 15, 1891, in Spearfish, S.Dak. She is 
survived by two sons, a daughter, four 
grandchildren, and seven great-grand- 


children. 


Phyllis Terrell Langston, Aug. 21, 1989, 
in Highland Beach, Md., atage 91. She had 
been a music teacher and an employee of 
the Washington, D.C., Main Post Office 


Personnel Office. Several relatives survive. 


9 | 5 Bernice Irene Bossinger Doug- 
lass, Aug. 22, 1989, in Ravenna, Ohio. She 
was born July 4, 1894, in Franklin 
Township, Ohio. A recipient of both the 
B.S. and M.A. degrees from Kent State U., 
she retired in 1965 as a high-school 
English teacher. Surviving are five 
daughters, including Esther Douglass 
Freed °48; 12 grandchildren; and 21 great- 
grandchildren. 


| 9 | 6 Paul Deming Williams, July 29, 
1989, in Riverside, Calif., where he had 
been in declining health for two years. He 
was born Apr. 30, 1894. He retired as 
manager of the Detroit office of Arthur 
Anderson & Co. Survivors include a 
daughter, Nancy Williams Cook ’46. 


| 9 i Harrol William Baker, Aug. 19, 
1989, at his home in Lakewood, Ohio, of 
cancer. Born in Bellevue, Ohio, he was 94 
years old at the time of his death. After 
receiving both the A.B. and A.M. degrees 
from Oberlin he earned an M.S. degree 
from the Massachusetts Inst. of “Tech- 
nology. He retired as president and chair- 
man of the board of the Baker Laboratories, 
Inc., Cleveland, in 1963, at which time he 
sold the business to the U.S. Vitamin Co., 


which sold it to Revlon Inc.. He is survived 
by a daughter; two sons, including Harrol 
Baker, Jr. 48; nine grandchildren; 10 great- 


grandchildren; and a sister. 


| 9 | 8 John Hulbert Jameson, Mar. 20, 
1989, in Winnetka, II]. He was born May 
28, 1896, in Oberlin. After retiring in 1958 
as creative director of Tatham-Laird Adver- 
tising Agency, he continued to work as a 
free-lance writer. Survivors include his 


daughter. 


Isabell Evelyn Booher Steiner, Mar. 22, 
1989, in Wooster, Ohio. Born June 10, 
1893, in Anderson, Ind., she was a real- 
estate broker and a musician. Her niece 
survives. 


| 9 | 9 Thomas Brooks Grave, July 16, 
1989, of pneumonia, in Olney, Md. He 
was born Aug. 19, 1898. A retired chemist, 
he received the B.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Johns Hopkins U. Survivors include 
his wife, Elizabeth; three sons, including 
Thomas C. Grave ’65; and three grand- 
children. 


| 920 Herma Edna Willson Belprez, 
May 26, 1989, in Stanton, Calif. She was 
born Dec. 31, 1898, in Delta, Ohio. She was 


a voice and piano teacher. 


| 9) | Alice Lorena Lockwood An- 
drews, Sept. 24, 1989, in Oberlin. Born 
Aug.17 in Chamberlain, S. Dak., she re- 
ceived the A.M. degree from Columbia U. 
in 1930. She was active in the Alumni 
Assoc., most recently as class agent. Her 
husband George W. Andrews ’21 (former 
professor of organ and composition at 
Oberlin) predeceased her. Survivors in- 


clude her daughter, Alice A. Greene ’52. 


1922 Frances Louise Pratt Bartter, 
Sept. 8, 1989, in Grinnell, Iowa. She was 
born May 6, 1900, in Huron County, Ohio. 


Survivors include her husband, Alfred ’22. 


Margaret Paige, July 4, 1989, in Pueblo, 


Colo. She was a piano teacher in Pueblo. 


| 923 Lottie Laverne Pease Crandall, 
June 23, 1989, in Springfield, Ohio. She 


was born Nov. 14, 1989. Surviving are her 
husband, James, and a sister. 


Margaret Jane Brooks Lillich, June 14, 
1989, in Newark, Del., while visiting her 
son. She was born Dec. 16, 1901, in 
Pittsburgh. She retired in 1966 as editor of 
the City and Suburban Life, a Bellevue, Pa., 
weekly that she co-owned with her hus- 
band, William, who preceded her in death. 
Survivors include a son, Robert B. Lillich 
61; a stepson; a brother; and two grand- 


daughters. 


| 924 Sayward Franklin Rowell, Aug. 
18, 1989, after a short illness, in Hyannis, 
Mass. He was born Dec. 7, 1900, in 
Newport, N.H. He retired as a music 
teacher in Montclair (New Jersey) Public 
Schools. Survivors include his wife, the 
former Frances Fairchild’24; two daughters; 


eight grandchildren; and four great-grand- 
children. 


| 925 Horace Hugh Willis, June 24, 
1989, in Honolulu, Hawaii. He was born 
Dec. 12, 1903, in Marengo, Iowa. He 
retired as president of Nuclear Metals, 
Inc., Concord, Mass. His wife, Janet, 
survives. 


Eva Louise Anderson Nielsen, Aug. 20, 
1989, following a six-week illness, in Elyria, 
Ohio, where she was born. She was 86 years 
old. Survivors include a daughter and six 
grandchildren. 


| 921 Norma Kuhlman Ball, Sept. 20, 
1989, in Youngstown, Ohio, where she was 
born June 4, 1907. A recipient of the B.S. 
degree from Ohio State U. and the M.A. 
degree from U. Pittsburgh, she retired as a 
principal for the Canfield (Ohio) Board of 
Education. 


| 929 Henry James Gaston, June 7, 
1989, in Detroit. He was born Apr. 19, 
1906, in St. Paul, Minn. Survivors include 
his wife, Helen; three daughters; a sister; a 
brother; six grandchildren; and one great- 


grandchild. 


Gertrude Fisher Jacob, Aug. 19, 1989, in 
Oberlin, while recovering from injuries 
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uated from Monroe Community Coll. with 
honors in May 1988. She passed her board 
exam in October and subsequently changed 
her L.P.N. status to that of a “Real Nurse,” 
she says. She works at Rochester General 
Hospital, where she has been a staff nurse 
for six years in the Maternal and Child Health 
Div. v In 1986, following a career teaching 
instrumental music, ARLENE LYNETTE 
LANDREVILLE CONN began teaching gen- 
eral music in the classroom. She and her 
husband retired in June 1989 and moved to 
a Florida condominium. v A member of the 
New York State Board of Psychology, JUDY 
MEARIG is also on the New York Citizens 
Task Force on Child Abuse and Neglect. During 
March 1989 she was chair of a symposium 
on facial plastic surgery at the International 
Downs Syndrome convention in Jerusalem and 
a presenter at the Bar Ilan U. (Tel Aviv) 
symposium on psychological aspects of facial 
surgery for children with Downs syndrome. 
In February she gave a presentation on children 
at risk at a symposium at Dickinson Coll. v 
DAVID GORDON MITTEN is professor 
of classical art and archaeology at Harvard 
U. On January 3, 1988, he married Susan 
Grosky Lawrence Anderson in Cambridge, Mass. 
In June 1988 he received the Peter Shattuck 
Award for Distinguished Teaching in Harvard 
Extension Sch. He was coorganizer at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art of a winter 1988 
exhibition of Greek, Roman, and Etruscan 
bronze statuettes. w A family-court judge, 
DAVID S. NELSON attended the inau- 
guration of the new president of St. Lawrence 
Univ. as a representative of Oberlin Coll. He 
was recently elected secretary of the New 
York State Assoc. of Family Court Judges. w 
PAUL G. PENTZ is a psychiatrist and 
service director of the long-term inpatient 
service at the Inst. of Living in Hartford, 
Conn. NANCY NOBMANN PENTZ is now 
retired. For escape from Paul’s “grueling” 
schedule, they go to northern Vermont, where 
they have a cabin. w A planner for the city 
of Albuquerque with emphasis on historic 
preservation, MARY PIETSCH DAVIS has 
coauthored a book on Albuquerque's North 
Valley, published by the Albuquerque Museum. 
The last of her children graduated from college 
in December 1988; one is married and a 
chef, another is teaching high school. ¥ 
ELAINE ALICE SCHOLZ RUGILA teaches 
voice and piano in her home in Rockwood, 
Mich. In addition to directing musicals at 
Monroe County Community Coll. and at area 
high schools, she sings with the Monroe 
Chamber Singers. Her husband died in February 
1986 after an illness of a few years. She 
would like to hear from former classmates. 
Address: 3302 Sigler Rd., §. Rockwood, Mich. 
48179. ¥ LAURA SIMMS WILTZ is chief 
operating officer of the YMCA of Los Angeles, 
having assumed the position Oct. 17, 1988. 
She and her husband celebrated their 25th 
wedding anniversary on Apr. 28, 1987. They 
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have three granddaughters: two Stanford grads, 
one Spelman Coll. student. v Now that their 
children are “fairly independent,” says JOAN 
TIMMINS LOVEKIN, she and her husband 
are back in Christian mission work. They 
received training at the Literacy and Evangelism 
Center in Tulsa before leaving for Zaire in 
January. v Having worked for nine years as 
a school psychologist, BARBARA 
WELLER WONDERLY is now an elementary- 
school counselor in Hudson, Ohio. She also 
works part time as a psychologist for a 
private practice. Her address: 7357 Sylvan 
Dr., Kent, OH 44240. w Having moved from 
the position of chairman of the piano depart- 
ment to coordinator of humanities at Southwest 
Texas State U., ROBERT WHALIN is 
now teaching in the classroom and loves it, 
he says. He directed a tour to the Salzburg 
and Wagner music festivals this summer. ¥ 
In July BREWSTER WILLCOX became 
pastor of the United Church of Wayland 
(Michigan), a congregation affiliated with both 
the United Church of Christ (UCC) and the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). In May 
he was elected moderator of the Michigan 
Conference of the UCC after completing a 
term as president of its board of directors. 
From 1979 until this year, Brewster had 
been pastor of the First UCC of Richmond, 
Mich. He traveled this spring to Spain, Portugal, 
and Morocco, and this summer to Fort Worth, 
Tex., for the 17th General Synod of the UCC. 
v DANA E. WILSON is a professor of 
internal medicine involved in teaching, clinical 
endocrinology, and clinical and basic research. 
He is married to M. Carolyn Flowers; they 
have three children, Catherine, Dana, Jr., and 
Stephen. 


i 95 8 Formerly general manager 


of the Saint Paul Chamber Orchestra, SARAH 
DUBSKY SOLOTAROFF in October assumed 
the position of general manager of the Ravinia 
Festival, Highland Park, Illinois. w Attending 
his Oberlin cluster reunion last May and his 
high-school reunion the following August, 
DAVID ROBINSON was able to see a 
lot of old friends recently, he says. In between 
the two events he took a seven-day, Smith- 
sonian-sponsored rafting trip through the 
Grand Canyon, one of his long-standing dreams. 
“My slides turned out well,” he says, “if 
anyone... .” 


1959 joant BLANK tas 


started a new busi- 
ness, The Sexuality 
Library, a direct-mail 
catalog of sexual 
health and sexual 
self-help books. She 
has “no regrets,” she | __ 
says, “about moving § 
to California 17 years 
ago or becoming a 
mother || years ago.” w A real-estate broker, 


Blank 
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Memorial Minute 


CLYDE HOLBROOK 


Danforth Professor 
of Religion 


By 
Grover A. Zinn, Fr. 


VV tea Clyde Amos 
Holbrook, Danforth Professor Emeritus 
of Religion, died suddenly on March 16 
of this year, Oberlin College lost one of 
the most distinguished teacher-scholars 
to have graced this faculty in the past half- 
century. During 38 years at Oberlin—26 
of them spent as professor of religion 
until his retirement in 1977—Clyde 
deeply and directly affected the College, 
the town, and the lives of hundreds of stu- 
dents, friends, and colleagues. 

Clyde Holbrook was born in 1911 in 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. At age 11 he 
was introduced to the cello, a musical in- 
strument he took up with zest, skill, and 
dedication. For some time it looked as if 


tg 
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his destiny lay in the world of music. In 
the end a quirk of nature ensured that 
Clyde would teach, not concertize. A 
double-jointed thumb put difficulties in 
the way of perfection in playing, so Clyde 
went down an academic, not a musical, 
path. Music was always a part of Clyde’s 
life, however; he continually gathered 
ensembles made up of students, friends, 
and colleagues to play quartets, trios, and 
other chamber music on a regular 
schedule. It is a mark of Clyde’s approach 
to life that the making of music was, for 
him, not a solo performance but rather 
an experience of community in creating 
something beautiful with others. 
Having chosen the academic path 
Clyde entered Bates College in Lewiston, 
Maine. There he plunged into his studies, 
emerged as a campus leader, was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa, played in the college 
orchestra, and, to his good fortune and 
ours, met Dorothy Wheeler, whom he 
married while at Bates. As Clyde and Dot 
traveled through life together, no two 
people could have been more devoted to 
each other, to their family of two sons 
and one daughter, to their common 
causes, and to their individual excel- 
lences. Upon graduation from Bates, 
Clyde pursued theological studies at Col- 
gate Rochester Theological School. 
From there the young theologian-in- 
the-making journeyed to Yale University, 
where he embarked upon the study of 
theology, ethics, and the thought of 
Jonathan Edwards, under the direction 
of the distinguished American theologian 
Richard Niebuhr. Clyde’s work on 
Edwards marked the beginning of a 
lifelong engagement of one great mind 
with another. He became one of the most 
respected and persuasive 20th-century 
interpreters of Edwards’s thought. He 
was chosen to edit Edwards’s Treatise on 
Original Sin for the Yale Edition of Ed- 
wards’s works; his book The Ethics of 
Jonathan Edwards became a standard 
study. Clyde’s last published book, 
Jonathan Edwards, the Valley, and Nature, 
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was a return of two sorts: a return to 
Jonathan Edwards and a return to the 
Connecticut Valley where Edwards lived 
and where Clyde had grown up, perhaps 
tracing in his youthful steps paths that 
earlier had felt Edwards’s footsteps. 
Upon Clyde’s graduation from Yale, 
the Holbrooks set forth for the West, for 
Colorado College. There Clyde served 
as dean of the chapel and professor of re- 
ligion. Soon he was called to serve as 
chairman of the Department of Religion 
at Denison University, in Granville, 
Ohio. Not long after that Oberlin had 
the wisdom to ask him to join this faculty 
in order to reestablish a department of 
religion for undergraduate instruction. 
Arriving in Oberlin to teach in the 
shadow of the Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology was a daunting challenge 
that might have defeated some. For 
Clyde it was simply an occasion that 
brought forth the several strengths of 
mind and character that marked his 
tenure at Oberlin College. He did not 
only establish the Department of 
Religion as a respected and integral part 
of the curriculum of the College. He 
did much more. He rethought the place 
of religion in a liberal arts curriculum 
and proposed that the teaching of 
religion be envisioned as a humanistic 
discipline, not a theological under- 
taking. This was immediately a sharp 
break with the practice in undergraduate 
education in America, for most religion 
departments were patterned after theo- 
logical seminaries, focused on the Judeo- 
Christian tradition, and avowedly doc- 
trinal in emphasis. His book Religion: A 
Humanistic Field, published by Princeton 
University in the series “he Humanities 
in America,” set forth the new Holbrook 
program in theory; Oberlin College 
became the laboratory in which the pro- 
gram was put into practice. Clyde care- 
fully designed a curriculum, formed syl- 
labi, and hired the faculty to make his 
vision a reality. He insisted that intro- 
ductory courses help students under- 
stand religion as a basic experience of 
people in many times, many cultures, 


many places; that the approach to the 
study of religion be nondogmatic while 
also realizing that teacher and student 
alike were dealing with matters of 
ultimate significance for believers and 
thus worthy of the deepest study and 
most rigorous scrutiny; that the faculty 
be made up of specialists in the religions 
of the East as well as the West. The Hol- 
brook vision that called for broadening 
and universalizing the teaching of 
religion to undergraduates took root at 
Oberlin College, and it continues to 
flourish at hundreds of colleges and uni- 
versities through this land. 

Clyde’s contributions as teacher, 
scholar, and leader were recognized in 
many ways. Denison University and 
Oberlin College conferred honorary de- 
grees upon him. In 1966 the Danforth 
Foundation conferred on him the E. 
Harris Harbison Award for distinguished 
teaching. ‘Ten year earlier, in 1965, the 
same foundation established at Oberlin 
College an endowment for the Danforth 
Professorship in Religion, a chair 
occupied by Clyde until his retirement. 
He was an invited member of American 
Theological Society; a longtime member 
of the Society for Religion in Higher 
Education; and vice president and then 
president of the American Academy of 
Religion. He also served as trustee and 
president of the Oberlin Shansi Mem- 
orial Association and was a member of 
the Commission on Theological Issues 
in the merger of the Congregational and 
the Evangelical and Reformed churches. 

The years following his official retire- 
ment found Clyde Holbrook scarcely less 
busy than before. He was visiting 
professor of religion at the University of 
Virginia in the spring of 1980. On two 
occasions he returned to the classroom 
at Oberlin to assume full-time responsi- 
bilities as visiting distinguished profes- 
sor of religion. In retirement he re- 
turned with zeal to writing. His book The 
Iconoclastic Deity: Biblical Images of God 
was published in 1984. In 1987 he pub- 
lished Jonathan Edwards, the Valley, and 
Nature, a book he had presented earlier 
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ANN BLETHEN GATTO is also owner of 
Ann Gatto Real Estate, Gallery of Homes, 
West Roxbury, Mass. She teaches a real- 
estate-agent licensing course at Dedham 
Evening Sch., Dedham, Mass. ¥ Homemaker 
ELEANOR CHILDS LORENZ lives in Mari- 
etta, Ga., where she is a volunteer for several 
local concerns: the Marietta Fine Arts Center, 
the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra, Cobb County 
Medical Society, Theater in the Square, St. 
James’ Thrift Shop, and Marietta/Cobb Shelter. 
v Writer and teacher KATHLEEN 
DRUCKER SPIVACK’s collection of poems, 
The Beds We Lie In, was nominated for 
a Pulitzer prize several years ago. Her oldest 
son, Nova ’90, is at Oberlin. vw JOHN C. 
FARRIS is a news writer/editor for Voice 
of America. His wife, Sue, heads the English 
department at Woodbridge (Virginia) Senior 
High Sch. Daughter Rachel is a freshman at 
Longwood Coll. Daughter Rebecca is a sopho- 
more at Potomac Senior High School, Dumfries, 
Ya. w In April and October 1988, CAROLYN 
FINGELD VICTORINE, who lives in Roanoke, 
Va., performed the 24 Chopin Preludes and 
other works in a local fine-arts series and 
at Hollins Coll., where she teaches in the 
music department. In March 1989 she gave 
a duo-piano recital for public and private 
schools. y DAVE HIBBARD participated 
in the recent 25th anniversary commemorative 
of President John F.Kennedy’s assassination. 
He was one of the first group of Peace Corps 
volunteers, he says, to respond to the call 
“ask not what your country can do for you, 
ask what you can do for your country.” 
Dave is a physician in family practice in Col- 
orado. w DAVID A. oe is — 
of history at North .. F : 
Carolina Wesleyan [4 
Coll, Rocky Mount. f 
His wife of 26 years 
“remains my signif- 
icant other,” he says. 
“The last of my three 
children has gone off jai 
to college, and the 
question | keep ask- 
ing is: Why am | not unhappy?” vy SUSAN 
MARLEY KLINGAMAN received the M.A. 
degree in English/linguistics in January 1989 
from George Mason U. in Virginia. She is 
developing and teaching content-based 
courses—including American government and 
history, comparative government, and current 
events—in English as a second language to 
the international students at George Mason. 
Sue retired from the U.S. Foreign Service last 
year. ¥ Writer, composer, and concert pianist 
JOAQUIN MARROQUIN is about to 
have his first booklet published. He would 
like to find a translator for the English 
version among Oberlinian writers; the original 
will be in Spanish. His address: 3a. Calle 8- 
07, Zona |., Quezaltenango, Guatemala. v 
WILDA MICKEY WYSE is psychologist 
at Manchester High Sch., Manchester, Conn. 
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The school recently instituted a new student- 
assistant team for crisis prevention and inter- 
vention. v Health-care system executive 
ANTHONY MOTT enjoys golf and downhill 
skiing. He is “still a liberal Democrat in a 
world that keeps going the other direction,” 
he says. w Flemington, N.J., attorney LEE 
B. ROTH is a senior partner in the law 
firm of Roth and Beeman, trustee of the New 
Jersey State Bar Association, member of the 
Board of Directors of Princeton Bank & Trust 
Co.,and a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Hunterdon County Chamber of Commerce. 
v CAROL L. RYDER GRUEN is operations 
manager for Manpower Temp Services, Annapo- 
lis, Md. w A teacher and therapist, LYNNE 
SLASOR maintains a private psychotherapy 
practice in Manhasset, N.Y., and teaches English 
and French at the Great Neck Schools. v 
Missouri State Dept. of Education social-studies 
curriculum consultant WARREN 
SOLOMON is president-elect of the Council 
of State Social Studies Specialists. w Violin 
restorer and retired music teacher DAVID 
H. STANTON during the summer refinishes 
violins for the Chautauqua Symphony and 
student orchestra. His book The String 
(Double) Bass, published in 1965 by the 
Instrumentalist, has gone through several 
printings and is now in its second edition. 
v In July 1987 SYLVIA WALSH PERKINS 
married Robert L. Perkins, chairman and pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Stetson U. in DeLand, 
Fla. After a year of “commuter marriage” 
she moved to Florida, where she is busy 
writing a book on Kierkegaard’s aesthetics. 
Sylvia is an adjunct professor of religion and 
philosophy at Stetson. w ROBERTA 
WENTLING SKERRETT is a real-estate 
broker and co-owner of Cobia Reality, Marathon, 
Fla.,specializing in luxury condominiums, cus- 
tom-built homes, and waterfront properties. 


I 960 The Aug. 6, 1989, service 


for the Unitarian Church of Montclair, N.J., 
which was coplanned by ANNA CRAIG 
PARKER, included a performance by Bells of 
St. Paul’s, the hand bell choir of St. Paul’s 
Congregational church, Nutley, N.J., directed 
by SHEILA FRAZER CASSELS. With the 
addition of Anna and other ringers from the 
Unitarian Church, says Sheila, the choir was 
able to ring Haydn’s Chorale St. Antonii. 


196 I constance Bracey 
MATTHEWS was recently named coordinator 
of multicultural affairs at Choate Rosemary 
Hall, Wallingford, Conn. This newly created 
position, she says, will allow her to use the 
varied experience she has accumulated in 
her 27 years in education. Her duties include 
advising on curriculum revision, providing 
support for African-American and Latino-Amer- 
ican students, chairing the Multicultural Assess- 
ment Committee, directing multicultural aware- 
ness activities, recruiting teachers of color, 
and teaching an English class. Her new address: 
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as Mead—Swing Lectures at Oberlin. At 
the time of his death another book was 
in progress, “The Doubting Believer.” 
It is in many ways fitting that Clyde 
should have been reflecting, at the end 
of his life, on belief, for his first book, 
Faith and Community, took up that same 
crucial and theological topic. 

When the career has been charted, 
the honors cited, and the publications 
noted, how shall we take the measure of 
the man and take leave of him? Many 
images and impressions come to mind. 
He was honest, direct, and forceful in 
discussion and debate. You might 
disagree with him, if you dared; but you 
would never fail to understand with 
clarity what he thought or why, whether 
the issue at hand was a theological point, 
a moral dilemma, a matter of college 
policy, or the chances of Yale or Oberlin 
in the fall football season. In the 
classroom he was an imposing figure; 
many a student went with awe, and 
perhaps a bit of fear, to the first lecture 
of the Introduction to Religion or 
Modern Religious Thought, for Hol- 
brook was known as a teacher who de- 
manded excellence. That same student 
left the course convinced that he or she 
had been challenged, stretched, and 
taught by a man who cared passionately 
for the truth and cared with equal 
passion to provoke his students to 
critical thought and to engage them in 
their personal quests for those values 
that endure. As a public speaker and 
preacher Clyde had the ability to define 
issues, to reach out to his listeners, and 
to affect destinies. He served selflessly 
on the councils and committees of this 
college, providing distinguished leader- 
ship and probing criticism alike. 
Whether at a faculty meeting or after a 
lecture by a visiting scholar, one could 
anticipate that Clyde would ask the 
question that put everything into 
sharper focus. As a scholar Clyde con- 
tributed decisively to the ongoing rein- 
terpretation of American religious life 
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and thought. I suspect all his colleagues, 
here and throughout the scholarly world, 
would join me in recalling with deep ap- 
preciation his skill in presenting theolog- 
ical reflection with both penetrating co- 
gency and admirable lucidity. It is 
essential to note that Clyde was not one 
to leave ethics languishing in the ivory 
tower while the real decisions were being 
made down in the trenches where the 
battles of life are fought. No one could 
analyze an ethical dilemma with greater 
skill or insight. But the true test of one’s 
moral principles comes in the application 
to life. Clyde did not hide from tough 
questions. He advised and gave support 
to young men at Oberlin who chose to 
be conscientious objectors during the 
war in Vietnam. In his last years he was 
an active participant in the Overground 
Railroad at the First Church in Oberlin, 
an organization that provided sanctuary 
for political refugees fleeing chaos and 
repression. Last, and far from least, we 
should recognize his capacity for friend- 
ship, an oft-neglected virtue in the 
modern world. He had a great capacity 
to share in the joys and sorrows of life; 
he gave generously of himself to his 
friends; he criticized and comforted, en- 
couraged and cajoled; and he received 
generously from others. He had a cath- 
olic spirit (although he would quickly re- 
mind us, with a little c and no Roman 
before it) that found kinship with persons 
from all walks of life, diverse religious 
persuasions, and many historical epochs 
who shared his love of truth and beauty 
wherever they might be found. 

For his impassioned teaching, his ded- 
icatedscholarship,hisenduringleadership, 
and his legacy of personal memories we 
honor with this memorial minute the life 
and labors of Clyde Amos Holbrook. 


GROVER A. ZINN, JR., és Robert S. 
Danforth Professor of Religion at Oberlin 
College. This memorial minute was adopted 
by the General Faculty of the College 
November 21, 1989. 


sustained in an auto accident. A recipient of 
the M.A. degree from Ohio State U., she 
had been a member of the Oberlin Alumni 
Assoc. Alumni Board, a class agent, and a 
member of the John Frederick Oberlin 
Society. She retired in 1975 as assistant to 
the Oberlin College archivist but contin- 
ued working in the archives as a volunteer 
in research until her accident. She was fea- 
tured in “Class Notes” in the Winter 1988 
OAM. 


Mary Elizabeth Parkison Tracy, Apr. 12, 
1989, in Columbus, Ohio. She was born 
Dec. 28, 1907, in Mansfield, Ohio. 


| 930 Annistine Waterbury Back- 
mann, Aug. 11, 1989, in San Gabriel, 
Calif. She was born Sept. 25, 1908, in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Survivors include a son. 


Louise Margaret Pease Dittrick, Aug. 29, 
1989, in Chagrin Falls, Ohio. She was born 
Jan. 28, 1909, in Oshkosh, Wis. She 
received the M.L.S. degree from U. Wis- 
consin, Madison, and had worked as a li- 
brarian. Preceded in death by her husband, 
Alva °30, she is survived by a daughter, a 
niece, and a nephew. 


| 93 | Virginia Wilcox Vervloet, May 
1, 1989, in Menomonee Falls, Wisc. She 
was born Sept. 24, 1908, in Omaha, Nebr. 


Survivors include a son. 


| 932 Natalia Catherine Stone Gage, 

July 17, 1989, in Janesville, Wisc. She was 
born Aug. 8, 1910, in Columbus, Ohio. She 
received the B.A. degree from Ohio State 
U. and the M.A. degree from Wayne State 
U. Survivors include her husband, James; 
two sons; four grandchildren; one great- 
grandchild; a sister, Theodora Stone Sut- 
ton ’24; and a brother. 


Lowell Sheridan Winton, June 2, 1989. 
Born Oct. 23, 1909, he was an emeritus pro- 
fessor at North Carolina State U. 


1933 Alene Frances Hyde Minnigh, 
July 30, 1989, in Meadville, Pa. She was 
born Nov. 12, 1911, in New Castle, Pa. She 
taught private piano lessons in her home 
for many years. Preceded in death by her 


husband, Wendell, she is survived by three 
daughters, two sons, and a brother. 


| 935 Arthur Smith Tucker, Sept. 10, 
1989, in Miami, Fla., after a lengthy ill- 
ness. He was born May 2, 1913, in Pei- 
taiho, China. A recipient of the M.D. 
degree from Yale U., he retired in 1984 as 
radiologist at Wayne County (Michigan) 
General Hospital and professor of radi- 
ology at U. Michigan. He had served the 
Oberlin Alumni Assoc. as a class agent, an 
admissions representative, a member of 
the alumni board, and as a class president 
and was a member of the JFO society. In 
addition to his wife, Gale, survivors include 
two sons; a brother, Francis Carlile Tucker 
°37; and four grandchildren. 


93] John Madison Lupton, Aug. 9, 
1989, of heart failure, in Wilmington, Del. 
Born Mar. 12, 1915, he received the M.A. 
degree and the Doctor of Natural Science 
degree from U. Delaware and the Ph.D. 
degree from U. Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
He retired as a research associate in the 
plastics departmentofE.I. duPontNemours 
& Co., Wilmington. Survivors include his 
wife, Lee; a son; a daughter; and two grand- 
daughters. 


938 John Wright Paschke, July 16, 
1989, of bone cancer. He was born May 16, 
1917, in Jackson, Mich. A recipient of the 
M.S. degree from U. Oklahoma, he retired 
as an economic consultant at the world 
headquarters of H.J. Heinz Co. He is 
survived by his wife, the former Betty Lou 
McClenahan 738; three sons; and seven 


grandchildren. 


| 939 Janet Elizabeth Bloch Briggs, 
June 14, 1989, in Hillsdale, N.Y. She was 
born Nov. 2, 1917. She earned the B.A. 
degree from Sarah Lawrence Coll., the 
M.A. degree from Oberlin, and the Ph.D. 
degree from McGill U. She retired as a 
research biologist. Survivors include a 


son. 


Matilda Sokol Constanza, Aug. 15, 1989, 
in Pittsburgh. She was born May 15, 1917, 
in Ambridge, Pa. Survivors include her 


husband, Henry; a son; a daughter; a 


Choate Rosemary Hall, 333 Christian St. P.0. 
Box 788, Wallingford, CT 06492. v SARA 
CAMPBELL MAYER has a private practice 
as a clinical social worker in Boulder, Colo. 
She volunteers for the Rocky Mountain Center 
and the Rape Crisis Team of Boulder County. 
Husband Tom ’59 teaches sociology at Colorado 
U.; son Peter ’86 is living in Baltimore, 
having returned from India, where he was 
a Shansi representative; and daughter Joanie 
is a sophomore at Stanford U. vw JAMES 
DONOVAN teaches social studies at Oberlin 
High Sch. and is head lacrosse coach and 
assistant football coach at Oberlin Coll. His 
wife, Linda, continues to work at Ciba-Corning 
Diagnostics so he can afford to teach in a 
public school, he says. Jim asks that friends 
send names of prospective athletic students. 
v Computer consultant and programmer 
GUERRI FINNIGAN STEVENS is president 
of General Business Systems, Inc., Glastonbury, 
Conn. v DORIS GILBERT BECHTEL lives 
six miles from Providence, in a 100-year- 
old Victorian farm house situated on nine 
acres of woods and fields. w A tenured professor 
of music at U. North Carolina at Charlotte, 
JOHN R. HARDING directs wind and 
jazz ensembles, coaches small ensembles, 
teaches trumpet, and performs regularly with 
the Charlotte Symphony Orchestra. His book 
on leading jazz figures was recently published. 
v JUDITH REITZ was married Dec. 17, 
1988, to John D. Harris of Little Rock, Ark. 
Their address: 5725 Country Club—South., 
Little Rock, AR 72207. v KARL T. HERR- 
MANN is professor of health sciences at 
Lock Haven (Pennsylvania) U. w Bucknell U. 
Professor of History and History Dept. Chair 
MARY A. HILL in October was named 
a Bucknell presidential professor, a special 
rank and honor established in 1972, which 
entitles the holder to additional support for 
scholarship. Only 10 have been given the 
honor since its inception. A specialist in 
women’s history, Mary has published two 
books and is completing a third. She has 
received two grants from the National Endow- 
ment of the Humanities and a fellowship as 
scholar-in-residence at the National Humanities 
Center, Research Triangle Park, N.C. w Remar- 
ried in June |988—to Rinette “Teddy” Martin— 
THOMAS M. “TIM” HILL, JR., has 
a “thriving family,” he says, that includes 
daughter Laura Hill and sons Robert, Andrew, 
and Matthew Martin. w ROLAND F. 
HIRSCH administers grants and contracts 
for the biomedical research technology program 
at the National Institutes of Health, where 
he began work in August 1988 after 23 
years on the faculty of Seton Hall U. w 
MARILYN HUFF JOHNSON is an assistant 
professor at Wesley Coll., Dover, Del. w PAT 
JOSLYN JOHNSON teaches social work at 
Luther Coll. She recently took a year-long 
sabbatical, during which time she conducted 
a research project on welfare-reform views 
in lowa and spent two months with her 
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husband in Sweden on a study tour. They 
welcome visitors at their farm in northeast 
lowa. Address: R.R.2, Box 105, Decorah, IA 
52101. w LEWIS E. KAIN is in his 19th 
year as pastor of the Montville (New Jersey) 
Reformed Church. His son Steven is a sophomore 
at Widener U. in Pennsylvania, son Dan ts 
a sophomore in high school, wife Nancy is 
still teaching, and Lewis is ready for retirement, 
he says. v HARRY LAVO is executive 
vice president and CEO of Champlain Man- 
agement Co. and franchisor of Bruegger's 
Bagel Bakeries. He moved to Burlington, Vt., 
after five years of running the Hartford Con- 
sulting Group, Inc. Divorced with three children, 
he welcomes friends to visit Burlington. v 
As planning coordinator for the Public Museum 
of Grand Rapids, MARY ESTHER LEE 
is responsible for coordinating exhibition, 
architectural, and fund-raising activities for 
the new $30 million facility. v Having graduated 
from the Florida State U. Sch. of Law on 
Dec. 10, 1988, ARTHUR H. LESTER 
practices law Monday through Friday; on Sat- 
urday he practices medicine. He is listed in 
Who’s Who in American Law 
Schools. w President of YES Seminars Inter- 
national, PATRICIA MASUMOTO-FUL- 
TON in February 1989 delivered a presentation 
at the National Speakers Assoc. Winter Con- 
ference in San Francisco. She has established 
a trade office in Seoul, Korea. w In addition 
to teaching basic English through correspon- 
dence and tutoring math privately, HELEN 
MEDWEDEFF GREENBERG sings in and 
conducts choirs and composes choral pieces. 
Her husband, Chuck, is an architect; their 
two children, Mark and Susie, are in college. 
v ROBERT W. MOSES is executive 
director of Freehill, Hollingdale & Page; chair- 
man and CEO of IVF Australia; and managing 
director of MMC Pty, Ltd. vw DAVID C. 
PINNIX, who holds the Master Teacher 
Certificate from the Music Teachers National 
Assoc., 1s acting chairman and associate pro- 
fessor of music at Bennett Coll., Greensboro, 
N.C. He also directs the Bennett Coll. Choir 
and is organist and director of music at 
Guilford Park Presbyterian Church. v In addition 
to teaching Spanish to adults at the Harvard 
U. Div. of Continuing Education and free- 
lancing as a literary translator and occasional 
interpreter, LOUISE B. POPKIN has 
been involved in hospice work, she says, as 
a board member, personnel trainer, and support 
worker for dying patients and their families. 
She is working on a book on terminally ill 
patients. v KENNETH D. ROSEMAN 
is senior rabbi at Temple Shalom, Dallas, 
Tex. His fifth children’s book, The Tenth 
of Av, was published last spring, and two 
more are commissioned. w Market research 
consultant MARCY SHULMAN WEINER 
and her husband, Gene, continue their inter- 
national travels; they publish PAC/ASIA 
Circuit News—electronic industry infor- 
mation from Asia and the Pacific Rim. Their 
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Memorial Minute 


PAUL ROGERS 


Professor of Spanish 
Language and Literature 


By 
Sanford Shepard 


| Pes Patrick Rogers 
was born in 1900 in Snohomish, Wash- 
ington, but most of his childhood and 
adolescence was spent in Mississippi. He 
died August 5, 1989, in Austin, Texas. He 
received the B.S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi in 1921, the M.A. 
degree from Acadia University in Nova 
Scotia in 1925, and the Ph.D. degree 
from Cornell University in 1928. In 1927 
King Alfonso XIII of Spain awarded him 
the Knighthood of the Order of Queen 
Isabella the Catholic. 

He was professor of Spanish language 
and literature at Oberlin College from 
1929 to 1966, serving as chairman of the 
Department of Spanish from 1946 to 
1962, when the Spanish Department 
joined the Department of French to form 
the Department of Romance Languages. 
Before coming to Oberlin he taught at 


the universities of Colorado, Nebraska, 
and Cincinnati. After his retirement, he 
taught at Appalachian State University 
andthe UniversityofMissour1,Columbia. 

While at Oberlin he served as visiting 
professoratPennsylvaniaState University 
and at the University of New Mexico. 
Rogers published 20 books during his ca- 
reer. Among them were Pre-Romantic 
Drama in Spain, 1928; Goldoni in Spain, 
1941; and Catalogue of the Spanish Drama 
Collection in the Oberlin College Library, 
1948 (at that time this was a unique col- 
lection). He also published Surtidores, 
Some Unpublished Poems of Garcia Lorca, 
consisting of poems he discovered in 
Mexico. His last book was the Dictionary 
of Spanish Literary Pseudonyms, published 
in Spain in 1977. The author of many 
successful textbooks, he also published a 
book titled Winemaking at Home under 
the pseudonym Homer Hardwick. 

He organized Oberlin’s Spanish Sum- 
mer Program in Mexico, which was held 
in Mexico City from the mid-1950s to 
1962. While living in Austin, Texas, after 
his retirement, he made donations—of 
literary memorabilia pertaining to the 
Spanish Civil War—to the Humanities 
Research Center of the University of 
‘Texas at Austin, where he served as a 
member of the chancellor’s council. 

During the Spanish Civil War Rogers 
was a staunch and outspoken supporter 
of the Spanish Republic at a time when 
such support was not always viewed fa- 
vorably. He spoke of these years often to 
students and younger colleagues. He be- 
lieved that subsequent world events jus- 
tified his defense of the Spanish Republic. 

He is survived by his wife, the for- 
mer Gerhild Bruggemann ’61; son 
Douglass Rogers ’51, associate profes- 
sor of Spanish literature at the Univer- 
sity of ‘Texas, Austin; and a grandson. 


SANFORD SHEPARD is professor of 
Spanish at Oberlin College. This memorial 
minute was adopted by the General Faculty 
of the College October 24, 1989. 
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brother, Vilem Sokol ’38; 10 nieces and 
nephews; and 15 grandnieces and -nephews. 


Theodore Hosmer Redman, July 8, 
1989, in Port Orange, Fla. He was born 
Oct. 4, 1919. Arecipient of the B.S. degree 
from Lehigh U., he retired as assistant 
chief engineer of Rochester Products. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, the former Jeanne 


Knauss 739. 


1940 Mary-Alice Thomas, Sept. 12, 
1989, as the result of a heart attack, in 
Venice, Fla. She was born Dec. 21, 1918, 
in Cleveland. A recipient of the M.A. de- 
gree from Columbia U., she retired as 
personnel director for the board of Global 
Ministries of the United Methodist 
Church. 


94 Kent S. Frazier, May 30, 1989, 
in Buffalo, N.Y., after a long illness. 
Born Oct. 3, 1919, in Ridgefield Park, 
N.J., he retired in 1978 as a private air- 
plane pilot. Surviving are his wife, Kath- 
leen; two sons; a stepson; a stepdaughter; 


two grandsons; and several stepgrand- 
children. 


| 944 Wesley Emerson Brashares, 
July 20, 1989, in South Bend, Ind. He 
was born May 7, 1922, in Chicago. A re- 
cipient of the B.D. degree from North- 
western U., he retired after 40 years as a 
minister in the United Method Church. 
Surviving are his wife, Ellen; four 
daughters; a son; eight granddaughters; 
and two brothers. 


Robert George Phelps, Aug. 2, 1989, 
in Greenwich Village, N.Y., of cancer. 
Born in Elyria, Ohio, he was 66 years old 
at the time of his death. An editor, au- 
thor, and translator, he was known for 
his editing of works by Colette and Jean 
Cocteau. Surviving are his wife, the 
former Rosemarie Beck ’44; a son; and a 
granddaughter. 


1945 June Rose Papworth Schatz, 
Aug. 29, 1989, in Fairview Park, Ohio. She 
was born June 2, 1922, in Oberlin. She was 
choral director of the Fairview General 
Hospital Chorus, Cleveland. Surviving are 


her husband, Marvin; three daughters; and 
four grandchildren. 


946 EleanorCarterTimbres Rosselli, 

Feb. 25, 1989, in Brighton, England. Born 
Oct. 1, 1989, she earned the B.A. degree 
from Swarthmore Coll. and the M.S.W. 
from U. California, Berkeley. She was a 
senior psychiatric social worker at a child- 
guidance clinic in Worthington, W. Sussex. 
Survivors include her husband, John. 


950 David Lewis Beaty, Mar. 16, 
1989, of a heart attack, in Anderson, S.C., 
where he was born Apr. 2, 1916. A recipient 
of both the Mus.B. and Mus. M. degrees 
from Oberlin, he earned the A.B. degree 
from U. North Carolina at Chapel Hill in 
1938. He was organist for many years at 


Grace Episcopal Church, Anderson. 


Theodore Scofield Danforth, May 11, 
1989, in Pittsburgh, after a two-month 
illness. He was born Mar. 2, 1929, in 
Yankton, S.Dak. A 1956 recipient of the 
LL.B. degree from U. Pennsylvania, he re- 
tired in 1983 as the Lancaster County 
(Pennsylvania) chief public defender, a po- 
sition he had held for 18 years. Survivors 
include his wife, the former Susan Kessler 
’51; a son; four daughters, including ‘Teresa 
’74; and four grandchildren. 


W. Stephen Ely, Aug. 3, 1989, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He was born Nov. 28, 1925, in 
Hearne, Tex. A graduate of the Parsons Sch. 
of Design, he was president of Interior 


Design, Columbus, Ohio. 


Arthur William Gohle, Feb. 19, 1989, of 
a heart attack, in Detroit, Mich., where he 
was born Jan. 29, 1925. He was president 
of the Gohle Group, Detroit. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Norma; a son Eric W. ’79; 


and two sisters. 


| 953 George Eric Lubasz, Aug. 1, 
1989, in New York City. He was born Dec. 
20, 1930, in Vienna, Austria. He was a 
retired editor for Fairchild Publications. 


Survivors include a brother. 


960 Toms Ewing Smith, July 13, 


1989, of a cerebral hemorrhage, in Utica, 


daughter, Dawn, is attending Northwestern 
U. Medical Sch.; son Merril is a Ph.D candidate 
at U. Texas at Austin. w Scientist WEBB 
VAN WINKLE has been appointed head 
of the Ecosystem Studies Section in the Envi- 
ronmental Sciences Div. at Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


1 962 tom BAILEY was ani- 


cably divorced from his wife, Leigh, in August 
1988. Their kids are fine, he says, and the 
grandkids, a joy. w Artist LUCY BALM 
HODGSON is working on sculpture for a solo 
show at the Soho 20 Gallery in New York 
City. She recently received an M.A. degree 
in anthropology from New York U. She has 
two sons. w HELEN BELL JONES-KERBY 
lives in a tree-nursery area in Halstenbek, 
W. Germany, only 20 minutes by public 
transportation to the center of Hamburg. 
Helen is a private voice teacher and concert 
singer. ¥ DAVID and ALICE HILLIARD 
BILLHEIMER are building a large solar- 
heated addition to their old farmhouse, doing 
95 percent of the work themselves. They 
have two daughters. w Having undertaken 
course study in literature and whole language 
BARBARA BRADLEY GRAUSTEIN is pre- 
pared to reenter the teaching world. She has 
two sons, Andrew and Bradley. vw JOEL 
BRAINARD, an economist and chief of 
regulatory research for the New York State 
Public Service Commission, and his wife, Jane, 
have three children. The youngest is 2. v 
“Having finally realized that New York City 
is survivable only by the young or the very 
rich,” says STEPHEN CALVERT, “and 
being neither, | have happily returned to 
the family farm in Wisconsin, where | am 
busy forming a small publishing company: 
Cottonwood Hill.” vw JOHN K. CARPEN- 
TER enjoys his medical practice, French 
travel, tennis, and windsurfing. His wife, MAR- 
GARET CHILMAN CARPENTER, in Septem- 
ber entered the Ph.D program in social work 
at Simmons Coll. Graduate Sch. of Social 
Work. She has a small private psychotherapy 
practice in Braintree, Mass. v Both NELSON 
and ENID BAYER CLEARY are teachers. 
Their daughter Erica 87 has a good job in 
her field, biology, with the Illinois Inst. of 
Technology, and their daughter Lesley, a 
junior in high school, is a cellist. w California 
Public Employees Retirement System assistant 
executive officer SANDRA COLE LUND 
enjoys living in California, close to the ocean 
and mountains, she says. Her daughter, Kirsten, 
is in medical school; son Kevin is a junior 
at U. California, Riverside; and son Robert 
is a sophomore in high school. y OWEN 
CRAMER 1s a professor of classics at Colorado 
Coll. He and his wife, Rebecca Lowrey Cramer, 
have four sons. w Oregon Dept. of Justice 
attorney TOM ELDEN has three daughters 
in college. w MARGIE EVANS is a high- 
school Spanish teacher in Charleston, Ind.; 
her husband, Lloyd Miller, is now half finished 
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with theology studies in preparation for an 
ordained ministry in the United Methodist 
Church. v For nearly 19 years MARY 
EVANS has been at the World Bank, where 
she teaches English as a second language, 
trains in communication skills, and gives 
cross-cultural training. “I take great pleasure,” 
she says, “in my remodeled house and land- 
scaped gardens, which have been in seven 
publications including the Washington 
Post and Better Homes and Gardens.” 
She welcomes visitors at: 5231 Sherier Pl, 
N.W., Washington, DC 20016. w After one 
year teaching English in China’s Yunnan 
Province, NANCY HACK HiILTY is now 
teaching in Hong Kong. She continues to be 
associated with the Oberlin Shansi Memorial 
Assoc. as senior teaching representative at 
the new site in Yunnan and will visit Kunming 
often this year. She also is working for Whitman 
Coll. as an advisor to their young teachers 
in China. w DONNA HARRINGTON 
GERBER is Newbury (Ohio) Junior High School’s 
vocal-music teacher and music director at 
Trinity Methodist Church in Chesterland, Ohio. 
In addition she teaches private piano lessons 
and serves as vice president of the Ohio Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. w FLORENCE 
“RENNIE” HEYDE WELLS is a garden 
designer living in Stapleford, Hertfordshire, 
England. Her husband, a member of parliament, 
works often on Third World trade and devel- 
opment, which sometimes takes them to the 
West Indies. w CHARLENE DREW 
JARVIS, a 10-year member of the Council 
of the District of Columbia and chair of the 
Committee on Housing and Economic Devel- 
opment, announced her Washington, D.C., 
mayoral candidacy on Sept. 7 at the National 
Press Club. vw JEAN KASERMAN 
ROBERTS’s store, Stow (Massachusetts) Paint 
& Wallpaper, Inc., is doing well, she says. 
Two of her children are in college; the youngest 
is still in high school. w After six-and-a-half 
years as the pastor of Milwood United Metho- 
dist Church in Kalamazoo, Mich., RON L. 
KELLER in july 1988 was appointed pastor 
of the Central United Methodist Church in 
Muskegon, Mich. v In June KATIE 
LARGENT made her solo piano concert 
debut—“to an enthusiastic audience of friends, 
relatives, coworkers, and other interested 
music lovers,” she says. She performed works 
by Mozart, Bach, and Chopin. y DEBORAH 
ONEACRE LYON, a teaching partner in 
the Atkinson/Lyon Piano Studio in Norwich, 
Conn., performs throughout New England as 
part of the four-hand piano duet Two Plus 
Two. She is organist at the Church of the 
Resurrection (Episcopal) in Norwich and does 
free-lance accompanying. w The California Sch. 
of Professional Psychology presented its inau- 
gural ED REYNOLDS Lecture Series Sept. 
22, 1989. Rollo May ’30, the featured speaker, 
presented a talk titled “The Future of Psy- 
chotherapy.” The annual lecture, which will 
address issues of humanism, psychotherapy, 
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N.Y., where he was born July 23, 1959. He 
was an institutional librarian, working for 
the Mohawk Valley Psychology Center, 
Utica. Survivors include his wife, Martha; 
his mother; two daughters; a son; an aunt; 
an uncle; and several cousins. 


| 962 Carol Ellen Hatch, June 10, 
1989, of a sudden heart attack, at a health 
and fitness ranch. She was born Jan. 1, 
1940. She was curriculum and policy 
coordinator for the sociology department 
at U. California, Berkeley. Survivors 
include her mother, the former Virginia 
Bentzel ’35; her sister; and her brother, 


Fred 64. 


| 965 Uwe Karl Faulhaber, Aug. 16, 
1989, in Royal Oak, Mich., after a long 
battle with leukemia. He was born Apr. 
27, 1943, in Danzig, Poland. A recipient 
of the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from U. 
Southern California, he was an associate 
professor at Wayne State U. Surviving 
are his wife, the former Cynthia Barrett 
’63; a daughter; a son; his mother, and a 
brother. 


| 9] | Stuart Forsyth Hird, June 23, 
1989, in Clinton, Pa. He was born Oct. 
3, 1949, in Coraopolis, Pa. He received 
the M.A. degree from Queens Coll. and 
was a graduate of the Fashion Inst. of 
Technology. He lived in New York City, 


where he was a designer for Kitchen 
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Associates, Inc. Survivors include his 
mother. 


972 Raymond John Siefer, June 29, 
1989, in St. Paul, Minn. He was born Sept. 
1, 1949, in Omaha, Nebr. He was a musi- 
cian and an elementary science-resource 
teacher. Survivors include his father and 
stepmother; a brother; a stepbrother; and 
four stepsisters. 


| 974 Nancy Katherine Rhoden, Oct. 
17, 1989, in Huntsville, Ala., at age 37. She 
received the J.D. degree from New York U. 
in 1977. She wasa professor at the U. North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill Sch. of Law. 


Survivors are her parents. 


975 Marcia Ballard Cowles, July 4, 
1988. She was born Sept. 25, 1952. She was 
a student studying clarinet in West 
Germany. Survivors include her parents, 
Virginia Ballard Cowles 739 and Samuel 
Macon Cowles 738. 


| 979 James Reid Shockley, Sept. 15, 
1988, in Oxford, Ohio. He was born Jan. 
27, 1957. Survivors include a brother. 


989 Frederick Paul Giroux, Aug. 22, 
1989, in Amherst, Ohio. He was born Apr. 
7, 1967. Survivors include his parents, a sis- 
ter, his paternal grandparents; his maternal 
grandfather; a nephew; and several aunts 
and uncles. 
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and social change, was named in Ed’s honor 
last year when he left the school after 12 
years as a faculty member. He lives in Del 
Mar, Calif, where he is in private practice 
as a clinical psychologist. w John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., Scientific and Technical Div. publisher 
JEREMY ROBINSON was married July 
3, 1988, to Diana Mary Kirby. In February 
1989 he went on a three-week trip to New 
Iealand to meet Diana’s family. w In her 
19th year in Prince Georges County, Md., 
JUDY ROSENBERGER teaches elemen- 
tary music for grades K through six. w PAUL 
SEDER, a scientist administrator at the 
National Institutes of Health, is engaged to 
Carol Lipson. He has a 10-year-old son, Ari 
David w ALLEN SHAFFER, Norfolk State 
U. professor of music and coordinator of the 
graduate program in music, in April was 
appointed organist/choirmaster at Christ & 
§t. Luke’s Church in Norfolk. Codirector of 
the Norfolk Chamber Consort, he is also pur- 
Suing a career as a harpsichordist, specializing 
in the music of Bach. w Having completed 
the doctorate degree in music ministry at 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky., RONALD L. SPRUNGER 
is on the faculty at Ashland Theological Seminary 
in Ashland, Ohio, where he is developing a 
core of new courses in church music with 
an emphasis on ministry. He and his wife, 
Linda Naumann ‘61, live at 408 Keen Ave., 
Ashland, OH 44805. w A participant in com- 
munity and church activities, LOIS 
THOMPSON FORBES of Sugarloaf, Pa., 
teaches part time at local colleges, is president 
of the local music teachers organization, and 
is an accompanist for a local choral group. 


i 96 3 After 18 years with an in- 


ternational service and development organi- 
zation, WILLIAM BIGELOW is 
deciding whether to re-enter the ministry or 
go into teaching. “A refresher of three 
seminary courses has proved interesting,” he 
Says, “but not decisive.” vw SUSAN 
BRENNAND REID is teaching kindergarten 
half time and loving it, she says. v From 
October through May SUSAN DARBY 
GRILL! works three days a week as a 
consultant in early education in London, 
Ontario; she is helping Suzuki Assoc. of the 
Americas President Dorothy Jones develop a 
Suzuki-based preschool as part of a new 
children’s talent-education center. w Having 
worked since the beginning of 1988 at the 
Abused Spouse Assistance Service of the 
Mental Health Assoc. of Westchester County, 
Inc., White Plains, N.Y., BEVERLY DOD- 
SON HOUGHTON was recently promoted to 
coordinating supervisor. She and her 
husband, BOB HOUGHTON, celebrated 
their 25th wedding anniversary in September. 
y ORA D. FANT was recently appointed 
associate director of employee and organi- 
tational development for Colgate—Palmolive’s 
Corporate Technology Group. Previously 


Senior consultant with the technical and 
Service groups of the General Motors Corp., 
Ora lives in Princeton, N.J., in her first newly- 
built home and looks forward, she Says, to 
reimmersing herself in the cultural activities 
that nearby New York City offers. w After 
leaving teaching, JANET MARIE GLAS- 
GOW “got into the cruise business by 
accident,” she says, and is now in her 10th 
year of it. She recently acquired a piano, 
which she spends her spare time playing. v 
Dean of the U. California, San Diego, 
Graduate Sch. of International Relations and 
Pacific Studies, PETER GOUREVITCH 
is married to Lisa Hirschman, a psychologist. 
They have two children, Alex and Nicholas. 
v After 10 years as head of circulation at 
the U. Alabama, Huntsville, library, VERA 
HANFMANN WEISSKOPF transferred to 
the newly created position of archivist in 
January 1989. Her daughter, Toni '87, is 
editor of Baen Books in NYC and son Alex 
is a senior at Birmingham Southern Coll. 
Vera received a master’s degree in 
administrative science in 1984 and in 1987 
began work toward a master’s degree in 
library science. She was divorced from Martin 
"64 in 1987. w For the past three years, 
MARYBETH LAHR KETZ has sung tra- 
ditional Irish music with two other musicians 
in New York City and the surrounding area. 
They are called Ryan’s Trio. w EDITH 
ROBBINS ELDERKIN and her husband, 
Stuart, operate Robbinhurst Golf Club, Val- 
paraiso, Ind., which they built in 1975. Their 
nine-year-old son Andrew is a four-year 
veteran on the local YMCA basketball team. 
Their daughter Sarah Elise is a freshman at 
the Coll. of Wooster. w Since July 1988 
ROBERT SCHMIDT has been assistant 
public-affairs officer at the American Embassy 
in Rangoon, Burma. He served previously in 
Bolivia and Columbia. w Builder and 
developer JERRY SCRIPTURE and his 
wife, Hope, have two daughters, Sarah, 14, 
and Laura, 6, both of whom “keep us moving 
on the ski racing circuit,” says Jerry. v 
MICHAEL SHELANSKI is professor 
and chair of the Columbia U. Dept. of 
Pathology. v Enjoyingfatherhood, psychologist 
STEPHEN WERK has a one-year-old, 
Michael, and shares five-year-old Matthew, 
the son of his “very significant other,” Julie. 
vy TOM ZOLNAY, 2 professor at City 
Coll. of Chicago, recently spent some time 
at the Ragdale Writers’ Colony in Lake Forest, 
Ill., working on a novel set in the near 
future. Its main character is a rock singer 
who gets elected president of the United 
States. 


i 964 A psychiatrist in private 
practice, KATHERINE M. ALBERT- 
SON REED of Haverford, Pa., recently com- 
pleted psychoanalytic training. In 1986 she 
married Sid Waldman ‘62. He teaches 
political science at Haverford and has two 


children, ages 17 and 15. Katherine’s 
children are Shipherd, 25, and Kelly, 23. v 
In addition to teaching violin, LINDA 
BARRON LITWIN in the past few years 
has been organizing special theme 
workshops—on bluegrass, jazz, and baroque 
dance—for student performers, their families, 
and teachers. Last year her son Ken entered 
Oberlin and she became an Alumni Regional 
Coordinator for the Philadelphia area. v 
DAN BLUMENTHAL is professor and 
chairman of the department of community 
health and preventive medicine at the 
Morehouse Sch. of Medicine, Atlanta. w After 
17 years in Montreal, NANCY BOUGHER 
KING moved back to Texas with her husband, 
William, and dachshund, Strudel. She is 
technical publications manager at SRX, a hi- 
tech telecommunications manufacturer. She 
recently began collecting |7th-century Eu- 
ropean maps. w A private piano and flute 
teacher, JUDY BRILL HERMAN has been 
married for 24 years to David Herman, 
formerly of Oberlin. They own Herman- 
Kirchner Furniture in downtown Lorain, Ohio. 
Their son, Michael, is a student at State 
U.New York at Fredonia and daughter Debi 
is at Ohio State U. w Boston U.Preservation 
Studies Program Director RICHARD M. 
CANDEE administers the NEH grant for 
the Bibliographies of New England History 
Project. He is past president at Portsmouth 
Athenaeum (New Hampshire), vice chairman 
of Preservation Action in Washington, D.C., 
and a board member of Friends of Oberlin 
Library. vw CONSTANCE CHAPMAN 
WARD has been a teacher for 24 years, 
mostly at Oak Harbor Junior High in Oak 
Harbor, Ohio. She and her husband, Ralph 
"62, enjoy their two Welsh corgis, camping, 
golfing, scuba diving, and traveling. Their 
son, Chris, is in the Navy aboard the aircraft 
carrier U.S.S. John F. Kennedy. w IBM 
Research staff member JIM COOPER’s 
sixth book, QuickBASIC for Scientists 
was published in December 1988 by Wiley- 
Interscience. He is at work on his seventh, 
“Scientific Applications of OS/2 Presentation 
Manager.” w San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra assistant principal violist DON 
A. EHRLICH and his wife in 1988 
celebrated their 20th wedding anniversary 
and their twin children’s 18th birthday. v 
JOAN EHRLICH WESTLEY is a French 
teacher at American U., Washington, D.C, 
and at St. Mary’s Academy in Alexandria, 
Va. She and her husband, John, an economist 
with USAID, have lived in India and 
Bangladesh. Daughter Kate is in third grade, 
and son Jonathan is a sophomore at George 
Washington U. in D.C. v JAMES N. 
ELESH is president of Flexi-Mat Corp., 
Chicago. He and his wife, Pam, an artist, 
live in Evanston, Ill., with their daughters 
Sara, 18, and Jenny, 15. w State U. New 
York—Fredonia Associate Professor of Music 
DAVID EVANS and his wife, Darlene 
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Custer Evans, have a son, Jeremy, born Nov. 
13, 1988. David’s daughter, Lydia, is teaching 
English in the American Sch. in Lisbon, 
Portugal w RICHARD BUNGER 
EVANS lives in Santa Rosa, Calif., with his 
wife, Melinda Lowrey, a systems analyst, and 
children Berklee, |1, Blake, 7, and Beka, 4. 
His real-estate development, investment, and 
brokerage company, The Fountaingrove 
Group, Inc., focuses on residential and com- 
mercial real estate in Sonoma County, Calif. 
v Museum exhibition designer BARBARA 
FAHS CHARLES owns a small design firm, 
Staples and Charles. Her exhibitions include 
the sixth floor of the Texas Schoolbook 
Depository Building, Dallas; the World of 
Coca-Cola, Atlanta; and Treasures of the Qing 
Dynasty, Singapore. w Administrative judge 
CAROLYN FISCHEL hears cases 
involving industrial injuries. She recently 
bought a vacation home on Cape Cod and 
started renovation. vw ALICE R. FRY LAN- 
NTAIR recently became Senior Citizen Center 
Service Coordinator with the City of 
Pittsburgh Dept. of Parks and Recreation. On 
Jan.1, 1989, she moved to 822 N. Beatty, 
2nd Fl., Pittsburgh, PA 15206. SHELDON 
JAY HERSHINOW is chairman of the 
humanities department at Kapiolani 
Community Coll., Honolulu. “Who would ever 
have guessed that I'd still be in Hawaii 23 
years later?” he asks. w Pulmonary-disease 
specialist ALAN S. KATZ practices in the 
Philadelphia area. His wife, Sissel, a 
Norwegian emigré, is associate professor of 
physiology and biochemistry at the Medical 
Coll. of Pennsylvania. Their daughter, Ingrid, 
began college this fall. v In 1985 SHARON 
KLECKNER received her D.V.M. degree 
and now practices small-animal medicine. She 
plays organ occasionally, usually at St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Cathedral in Minneapolis, where 
she sings in the choir. vw MELINDA 
KUNTZ BELL is a Certified Public 
Accountant in Oceanside, Calif. Her husband 
of 23 years is an engineer in software de- 
velopment. Their children, Laura and Eric, 
are both in college. w LESLIE LEIGH- 
NINGER, who teaches at the Sch. of Social 
Work at Western Michigan U., has published 
Social Work: Search for Identity 
(Greenwood Press, 1987). v MICHAEL D. 
MARCUS’s book, Trial Preparation 
For Prosecutors (John Wiley & Co.) was 
published in January 1989. It is the first 
book on trial preparation ever written for 
prosecutors, says Mike, who was a deputy 
district attorney in Los Angeles for 17 years 
and is now a partner in a Los Angeles firm 
specializing in complex civil litigation and 
criminal defense. w Physician ROBERT 
MARSHALL is running for the 1990 Re- 
publican nomination for governor of Illinois. 
v CONNIE MATTHEWS WEBBER is 
assistant professor of music at Wayne State 
Coll. vw VERNE MCARTHUR coordinates 
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Oberlin College 
Choir/Chorus Reunion 


Commencement Weekend 
May 25-28 


Plan now to attend the reunion for all former 
members of the Oberlin College Choir and 
Oberlin College Chorus. Registration 
information will be sent to alumni in the spring. 


Anticipate rehearsing 9:00-10:30 Friday 
evening, 11:00-12:00 Saturday morning, and 
2:00-4:00 Saturday afternoon. Performance, A 
Tribute to Oberlin’s Choral Tradition, under 
the direction of Daniel Moe, is scheduled for 
2:15 Sunday afternoon in Finney Chapel. The 
group will also sing at the baccalaureate service 
at 4:00 Sunday afternoon. 


Where is Your Class Note? 


Let the wider Oberlin community know what's new 
in your life: family and professional milestones; 
educational and civic accomplishments; 
publications. We want to hear from you. 


Class-notes deadline for the November (fall) 
issue is August 1; 
for the February (winter) issue, November 1; 
for the May (spring) issue, February 1; 
and for the August (summer) issue, May 1. 
Please enclose a recent passport-style photo. 


Name Class year 
Address 


City 


Mail to: Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
Office of Communications 


153 W. Lorain St. ¢ Oberlin, OH 44074 
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Program at Springfield (Massachusetts) Coll. 
He was recently divorced but still lives in 
Newton, Mass. vw EDITH MILLER HEIER 
is still living in Germany after 20 years, she 
says, studying Russian and tutoring. Her 
husband, Paul, is a psychologist at a clinic 
for patients with psychosomatic problems. 
Their daughter, Hetty, studies psychology at 
the U.Miinster, and son Paul is at the 
gymnasium. v BYRON T. MOOK lives 
in Bennekom, The Netherlands, where he is 
senior program officer for the International 
Service for National Agricultural Research, 
specializing in raising funds with limited part- 
nerships. w MILLICENT MORIN 
FLETCHER and husband Bob live with their 
five dogs and nine cats in the small town 
of Petersburg, Ill., where they are restoring 
their circa 1840s home. w Film and television 
producer, director, and writer CAROL 
MUNDAY LAWRENCE commutes between 
the Bay area and Los Angeles. Her husband, 
Chuck, is a professor at Stanford Law Sch.; 
daughter Maia is a high-school junior. w A 
packaging designer, HELEN RETTGER 
is involved with theater-designed identity 
graphics for a new repertory-theater 
company founded by friends in New York. 
She works in Greenwich, Conn., in a restored 
historic mill. v A member of the Graduate 
Faculty at U. Maryland College Park, PA- 
TRICIA SALZ KOSKINEN teaches graduate 
and undergraduate courses in the teaching 
of reading in the school’s Reading Center. 
v JEANNE L. SCHLEH, a criminal pros- 
ecutor for more than 12 years, considers it 
amazing, she says, that she is “still not 
burned out, even with my specialization in 
rapes, child abuse, and other crimes against 
the person. It must be the certainty of being 
on the side of truth and justice!” w As a 
nationally certified career counselor, ANNE 
SIMCOX HEADLEY works primarily with 
women in addition to doing training through 
Anne Arundel Community Coll., making 
extensive use of the Myers-Briggs Type 
Indicator. v RUTH SKINNER BECKER is 
director of music for the Protestant Chapel 
at Benjamin Franklin Village, Mannheim, West 
Germany, and a technical advisor for the 
USAREUR Religious Resource Center’s annual 
church-music training conference. She also 
Serves as vice-chair of the Mannheim 
American High Sch. advisory committee, and 
is a board member of the German American 
Women’s Club. yw MARCIAA. SPRINKLE 
lives in Rockville, Md., where she is director 
of resource development for the Maryland 
Committee for Children and an instructor in 
child development at Montgomery Coll. She 
worked with the Jackson campaign and 
Rainbow Coalition on child care issues. Both 
daughters, Wendy at Dickinson Coll. and 
Sarah at Gettysburg Coll., are studying math 
and computer science. w DOUG 
WILLIAMS runs a nationwide Canadian 
economics- and management-consulting firm. 


Tannis is a faculty member in the psychology 
department at U. British Columbia. They have 
two nice cats, ski a lot, and are learning 
French, says Doug. w MICHAEL ZACK 
is assistant clinical professor of medicine at 
the Boston U. Sch. of Medicine; director of 
pulmonary medicine at Malden Hospital, 
Malden, Mass.; president of the Massachusetts 
Thoracic Society; and a certified exercise 
program director at the American Coll. of 
Sports Medicine. He is divorced and has three 
children. 


1965 suaron KEEFER and 
John Randall were married July 31, 1989. 
Sharon, who teaches elementary music in 
the West Irondequoit Sch. District, New York, 
would like to hear from old friends. Her 
address: 659 Galleon Dr., Webster, NY 14580 
v Phoenix attorney ELIZABETH 
PITCHER RIEKE was made a partner in 
the law firm of Jennings, Strauss & Salmon 
in December 1988; she specializes in water 
law. vw PHILIP A. SINGERMAN is ex- 
ecutive director of the Ben Franklin 
Technology Center in Philadelphia. He lives 
in Narbeth, Pa. 


1 966 karen Granp- 
STRAND GERVAIS recently made a career 
change: she resigned as associate professor 
of philosophy at Illinois Wesleyan U. and 
assumed the position of resident scholar at 
the Center for Biomedical Ethics at U. 
Minnesota. She free-lances as a college 
professor, lecturer, and writer in bioethics 
and philosophy at St. Olaf Coll., Hamline U., 
the Coll. of St. Catherine’s, and U. Minnesota 
and is working on her second and third 
books. 


i 967 Southern Illinois U. Professor 


of Zoology and Department Chair LEE C. 
DRICKAMER was recently elected sec- 
retary—general of 
the International 
Council of Etholo- 
gists. The first North 
America-trained sci- 
entist to lead the 
organization, he be- 
gins his four-year 
term in 1991. 7 The 
League for Innova- 
tion in the Community Coll. and U. Texas 
at Austin have named LILLIAN LYNK 
FLEMING a Kellogg fellow. As one of 17 com- 
munity-college leaders selected for the honor, 
Lillian—dean of the adult learning program 
at Wright Coll. Chicago—will participate in 
a special institute designed to help prepare 
minority staff members in midlevel- 
management and faculty-leadership positions 
for senior-level administrative positions in 
community colleges. w The National Science 
Foundation has awarded a $280,000 grant 
to CARLO PARRAVANO, associate 


Drickamer 


professor of chemistry and director of the 
Center for Mathematics and Science Education 
at the State U. of New York, Purchase. The 
three-year grant is to fund a number of one- 
week summer institutes as well as research 
opportunities for high-school teachers. 


1968 in August STEPHANIE 


KAZA returned from a month in Costa 
Rica, where she taught Tropical Conservation 
Education for U. California—Berkeley. She 
teaches at Berkeley and works full time as 
education coordinator for the U.C. Berkeley 
Botanical Garden. She is also a second-year 
student in an M.Div. degree program at Starr 
King Ministry Sch., the Unitarian seminary 
in the Graduate Theological Union (GTU) in 
Berkeley. After 14 years of serious Zen 
Buddhist practice, Stephanie says, she has 
come to the GTU “for further understanding 
of the religious context in America. | plan 
to focus on religion and the environment, 
especially environmental ethics as they can 
be found in our traditional and not-so-tra- 
ditional (i.e., Buddhist) texts and ceremonies.” 
v CHRISTOPHER KEYS has been 
promoted to full professor and selected to 
be director of clinical psychology training 
in the U. Illinois Dept. of Psychology. A 
fellow of the American Psychological Assoc., 
he specializes in organization development 
in public and not-for-profit settings. He and 
his wife, LIZ JAFFER KEYS, and their 
sons, Ben, 10, and Daniel, 7, live in Oak 
Park, Ill. ¥ MARY JOHNSONGUTTMACHER 
has moved from Kansas to Frostburg, Md., 
where she is assistant to the vice president 
for academic affairs at Frostburg State U. 
and Joshua is in the seventh grade. “Friends 
who like mountains, lakes, and woods are 
invited to visit,” she says. Address: 55 
Bowery St., Frostburg, Md. 21532. w On June 
3 the Chicago Theological Seminary awarded 
an honorary degree to filmmaker MARK 
DEXTER OBENHAUS. The honor was 
in recognition of the films of social concern 
he has produced for PBS’s “Frontline” and 
“American Experience” series; they include: 
“Below the Line,” a film on poverty in 
America; “Abortion,” which drew praise from 
both pro-choice and right-to-life groups; 
“The Politics of Greed,” on New York political 
corruption; and “A Time Remembered,” 
which commemorates the 20th anniversary 
of JFK’s death. w Previously assistant U.S. 
attorney in the Criminal Div. of the US. 
Attorney's Office in Los Angeles, BARBARA 
C. STERGIS has joined the legal staff of 
Hughes Aircraft Co. as senior corporate staff 
council, specializing in litigation matters. 
Address: Hughes Aircraft Co., 7200 Hughes 
Terrace, Los Angeles, CA 90045-0066. v 
SUSAN L. SWAIN is associate professor 
of biology at U. California, San Diego. She 
is married to Richard Dulton, also a biology 
professor. They have two children, Nicholas, 
4, and Lisa, 2. Susan does research in 


immunology and is editor of three 
immunology journals. Her hobbies are back- 
packing and camping. 


s 969 Rice U. Professor of Eco- 


nomics and Professor of Administrative 
Science JOHN BRYANT was a 1988-89 
visiting scholar at the Hoover Inst. of 
Stanford U. w LEE COOPRIDER, vice 
president of Stellar Computer, Inc., Waban, 
Mass., is enjoying the challenge of a high- 
tech startup company, he says. His wife, 
Rebecca Kaiser Cooprider °68, is working 
with a Boston theater group that produces 
new plays. Zoe is exploring acting, dance, 
flute, and aerobics after school. vy DAVID 
DAYKIN recently began a new job as 
director of the Westchester Tri-College Con- 
Sortium for International Studies. His new 
address is: 81 Davis Ave., New Rochelle, NY 
10805. Telephone: (914) 576-7438. w 
Tenured and promoted in 1987, WALLACE 
E. EASTER is now associate professor of 
music at Virginia Tech., Blacksburg. He 
married oboist Margo Bossert in 1980. They 
have two children, Kristen, 7, and Wallace, 
3, and he has two stepchildren, Stephanie, 
18, and Matt, 14. Principal horn with the 
Roanoke Symphony, he performed the Thea 
Musgrave Horn Concerto in February 1989. 
v JOHN FIELD and Martha Honey 67 
are leading a two-week trip to Central 
America this July especially for Oberlin 
alumni. The purpose of the tour will be to 
meet the people of Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica, to enjoy their cultures and 
the natural beauty of the land, and to learn 
about revolution, environmental crisis, and 
development in Central America. John’s 
address and telephone number: Central 
America Organizing Project, 300 W. Apsley 
St., Philadelphia, PA 19144; (215) 438- 
2662. v LORNA FORBES was promoted 
recently to regional manager in a consulting 
company that provides eldercare services to 
corporate employees and retirees. She is a 
first-time home owner—of a corner condo 
in Brookline, Mass., with both a park and 
a cityscape below, she says. v A February 
1988 cover of the Washington Post 
Weekend section featured pianist ERICK 
VAN FRITZWOLTER III performing 
at the New Grand Hyatt in Washington. On 
the artist roster of Tamar Productions of 
Chicago, he is in the process of making his 
first record album. w Two years of teaching 
in a refugee camp in Thailand have given 
NANCY GLASSER TONEY and her 
husband Brad some useful insights into their 
work with refugees and other minority 
groups, she says. She teaches English as a 
Second Language (ESL) part time at 
community colleges near Lowell, Mass. v At- 
torney LINDA GUSTITUS is staff 
director for a senate subcommittee whose 
chairman is Senator Carl Levin. Married with 
two children, she has been in Washington, 


D.C, for 12 years. w Now in his 12th year 
as pastor of St. John’s United Church of 
Christ in Chambersburg, Pa., STEPHEN 
HOFFMAN has been building partnerships 
between churches in Pennsylvania and the 
East German region of Pomerania. The oldest 
member of his congregation is Hedwig Bretz, 
whoattended Oberlin 1912-14. vKATHER- 
INE HOWARD MCCLELLAND is director 
of the math lab at Grinnell Coll. She and 
Kent ’68 have two children, Laura, 13, and 
David, 9.v WENDY MARKIN LEVENSON 
is a graphic designer at Westmark, Inc., her 
own company. Recent projects include full- 
color catalog designs and corporate logos. 
In addition, “I have lost 70 unwanted pounds 
through a radical change in diet plus several 
miles of high-speed walking per day,” she 
Says. v President of AOM International, Inc., 
ALEXANDRA PODWALNY LECLERE 
moved her company from Paris to New York 
but continues to travel to Paris. Her fourth 
child, Talia Alexiane, was born on Feb. 9, 
1989. v MARK F. SCHLAWIN is vice 
president in the mortgage-research group 
at Salomon Brothers, NYC. Previously he had 
worked as a software entrepreneur, man- 
agement science analyst at a paper company, 
and a teacher in New York City. He is 
married to llene Dube 78 and has two 
children Justin, 5, and Everett, 2. w 
Physician JOHN SLADE is chairman of 
the New Jersey Commission on Smoking on 
Health and a member of the New Jersey 
Public Health Council. His major interests 
include clinical aspects of alcoholism and 
nicotine dependence and public-health ap- 
proaches to nicotine dependence. vw PAUL 
SUNDBERG of Stockbridge, Mass., 
performs with the Berkshire Symphony, the 
Berkshire Brass Quintet, and a wide variety 
of other groups. He teaches trumpet at 
Williams Coll. and at the Hotchkiss Sch. and 
maintains a busy schedule with private 
students. He and his wife, Lenore, enjoy 
small-town life with their two sons, Tim, 
12, and Jon, 9. v MARIA WAITE NIED, 
a vocational social worker, will probably 
leave the nonprofit sector due to her 
agency’s loss of grants. Husband Dennis 
opened Neon Studio, artistic and architectural 
neon, on Christmas day 1988. They have 
two children, Jared, 9, and Sarah, 6. v 
Working in New York City, RUTH A. 
WELLS is a set designer and model maker 
for theater and television. Last April she 
and Jim Knight bought a house (c.1892) in 
Peekskill, N.Y., and are enjoying all the 
benefits and anxieties of old-house 
ownership, she says. Address: 423 Simpson 
Place, Peekskill, NY 10566. Telephone: (914) 
736-3740. w Deputy director of the Ohio 
Dept. of Natural Resources, ANNE 
WICKHAM is active, she says, “in pro- 
life counseling, picketing, and education 
work. | gave my heart to the Lord in 1984, 
and my life hasn’t been the same since.” 
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v TERRY WINSTON PICKETT is a 
homemaker, writer, and volunteer living in 
in Ann Arbor, Mich. w LYNN 
ZEIGLER—DICKSON is an associate 
professor in the lowa State U. Music Dept. 
She gives solo organ recitals and has 
performed throughout the United States and 
Europe. As a duo, Basically Baroque, with 
fellow lowa faculty member Kevin Schilling, 
she has given workshops and master classes 
and received several grants for her work; 
the two perform on organ, harpsichord, 
modern oboe, baroque oboe, English horn, 
and bassoon.w A licensed psychologist spe- 
cializing in infertility, loss, and other medical 
issues, ALINE PENNY ZOLDBROD 
reports life has been good so far to her and 
to her family: husband Larry Osterweil, 
daughter Monya, and son Lev. “Life in the 
Suburbs can be a bit stultifying,” she says, 
“but the schools are good, so it is home 
for now.” Address:12 Rumford Rd., Lexington, 
MA 02173. 


E970 bianiss DANIEL BAR- 
BER will make his 
debut in March with 
the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Vladimir § 
Ashkenazy, conduct- | 
ing. Daniel will per- 
form Mar. 15 and 17 
as part of the regular- 
season subscription 
series. 
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197 1 pracanasajatovic 
lives in Hermosa Beach, Calif., where she has 
been teaching and has organized and been 
performing in a chamber-music series. w An 
instructional designer for a central training 
organization at Intel Corp, SUSAN 
CORLISS lives in Mesa, Ariz. Her address: 
944 W. Main St., Mesa, AZ 85201. w Having 
worked as an architect for 10 years, BETH 
HERMAN recently started a new job as 
credit analyst with the real-estate finance 
department of Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
in New York City. She completed her M.B.A. 
degree in night school at New York U. in 
1988. Two years ago she married architect 
Michael Kazan, director of planning at the 
architecture firm of Gruzen Samton Steinglass 
in NYC, and now has a stepdaughter, Morgan, 
who is almost 9. Address: 215 E. 68th St., 
Apt 16B, New York, NY 10021. w Unitarian 
Universalist Assoc. President WILLIAM F. 
SCHULZ presented a talk at the interfaith 
service preceding the March for Women’s 
Equality/Women’s Lives in Washington, D.C., 
in April. Schulz was one of three main 
speakers who addressed the 5000 people 
gathered for the service, sponsored by the 
Religious Coalition for Abortion Rights. v 
After five years at the Bank of New York 
lending money to media companies, 


SAMUEL L. YATES “jumped across the 
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table” to the position of vice president—finance 
for Riordan Publishing Corp., he says. Sam 
and his wife had their second child, Philip 
Langdon Yates, June 16. 


ED72 ov july 8, 1989, CON- 
STANCE A. FULLILOVE married 
Donald R. Cole at Trinity United Church of 
Christ, Chicago. Oberlin alumni in attendance 
included Carl '68 and LaPearl Logan Winfrey 
’73. The ceremony was followed by a 
reception at the South Shore Country Club. 
Connie and her husband live in Chicago. v 
RICHARD GOLD, Philip Himberg °74, 
Misha Cohen 73 a 
and Judith Miller 89 so 
were together at Pa- 
cific Symposium '89, 
aninternationalsym- 
posium on acupunc- 
ture and Chinese 
medicine held in San 
Diego. Misha was a 
featured presenter 
and Richard, a director of Pacific Coll. of 
Oriental Medicine, was a host and sponsor 
of the event. Richard recently received a 
grant from IPSB, an international school of 
body therapy, to study traditional Thai 
medical massage at a hospital in Chiang Mai, 
Thailand. Later he will travel to New Zealand 
to conduct advanced seminars for practicing 
acupuncturists. vw JEAN LAURA 
KRAEGEL STANTON lives in Berkeley, 
Gloucestershire, England, with her husband, 
John, and their two children, Charles and 
Alan, both 4. v WILLIAM C. LITTLE 
has been promoted to professor of medicine 
at the Bowman Gray Sch. of Medicine of 
Wake Forest U., Winston—Salem, N.C., where 
he is director of Cardiology Research. w After 
teaching humanities for six years at Emma 
Willard Sch, RUTH M. OLMSTED is 
now assistant professor of speech at the 
Junior Coll. of Albany; she anticipates another 
year of raising sheep—her newest interest. 
v SUSAN SILVERSTEIN is enrolled in 
an M.S. degree program in education at City 
Coll. of New York. Her address: 270 Seaman 
Ave. #FI, New York, NY 10034. 


2 9 7 3 In October Emory U. organist 
TIMOTHY ALBRECHT performed in 
concerts with Sir 
David Willocks and 
with Robert Shaw. v 
Harvey Mudd Coll. 
Associate Professor 
of History HAL S. 
BARRON and his 
family since Septem- 
ber have been in 
Tokyo, where Hal is 
a visiting professor for the year at Waseda 
U. He is teaching a course and serving as 
resident director of the California Private 
Universities and Colleges (CALPUC) Year-in- 


Gold 


Albrecht 
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Japan Program. His wife, Kathy, is studying 
Japanese at the university, and daughter, 
Maya, is attending the neighborhood kinder- 
garten. Their address (through July 1990): 
3-17-38 Nishi Waseda, Sinjuku-ku, Tokyo 
160, JAPAN. Telephone: 011-81-3-203-4141. 
v Having worked for the past eight years 
in the medical diagnostic industry in the 
Boston area, DEBORAH BLACKBURN 
GRABBE is director of regulatory affairs for 
PB Diagnostic Systems, a joint venture of 
Polaroid and Behringwerke AG. She and her 
husband have a son, 5, and a daughter, |. 
Telephone: (508) 359-7760. w In September 
1989 KATHRYN CAIN PARKINS changed 
jobs; she works 20 hours a week as 
organist/choir director at St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church in Durham, N.C. A daughter, Laura 
Cain, was born last year joining brother 
David, 5. w Elizabeth and JERRY GREEN- 
FIELD have a new baby, Tyrone Jackson 
Greenfield. w Real-estate developer and 
property manager RICHARD M. 
KESNER has established RMK Associates, 
Inc., a consulting firm specializing in real- 
estate and management information systems. 
v Scott Sprinzen and LUCY KONOFF 
MARKS have a second son, Leo, born July 
17, 1988. Alexander, 4, attends nursery 
school. w A part-time children’s librarian with 
the Montgomery County (Maryland) Dept. of 
Public Libraries, SARO] NADKARNI 
GHOTING stays busy taking care of Emil, 9, 
and Nathan, 6, and helping her husband, 
Vinod, with his home-based business as a 
self-employed architect. v JESSICA PIN- 
CUS married Chris Hall recently in a 
humanist ceremony in the Conservatory of 
Flowers at Golden Gate Park in San Francisco. 
Her goddaughters, Anna and Abigail 
Rabinowitz, daughters of Lisa Weinberg Ra- 
binowitz ’72, were flower girls in the 
ceremony. Chris designs computer chips for 
National Semiconductor, and Jessica is a 
senior real-estate associate at Greene, 
Radovsky, Maloney & Share, a boutique 
business law firm in downtown San Francisco. 
vIn July 1988, after completing his 
residency at the Cleveland Clinic, otolaryn- 
gologist JAY K. ROBERTS joined a large 
ENT practice in Rochester, N.Y. Jay, wife 
Cindy, and sons Jason, 8, and Ethan, 5, are 
all enjoying their new home, he says. v 
RICHARD J. and MARY ANN KAN- 
TOSKY ROBERTS are the parents of 
twins, Kathryn and Christopher, born Aug. 
6, 1988, and a 3-year-old son, Michael. v 
Indiana U. Associate Professor of Political 
Science JEAN C. ROBINSON is 
lecturing at U. Warsaw in Poland during the 
1989-90 academic year on a Fulbright grant. 
In addition to giving courses in American 
social movements in the university’s 
department of modern history, Jean is also 
engaged in research on family policies in 
socialist countries. w CATHERINE 
SHAFFER GJERDINGEN and husband 


Robert have a son, Owen, born Dec. 17, 
1988. v JOHN STRAWN recently 
became president of Yamaha Music 
Technologies, USA, Inc., a research and de- 
velopment group working on long-range de- 
velopment of electronic instruments. He 
helped establish the group two years ago 
and formerly was its vice president. Address: 
Wood Island Building, Suite 2B, 80 E. Sir 
Francis Drake Blyd., Larkspur Landing, CA 
94939. w In September GAIL ZUMSTEIN 
married Kenneth Seymour, whom she met 
last year at work for Science Applications 
International. She sings in the La Jolla 
Symphony Chorus but doesn’t play piano as 
much as she'd like, she says. Address: 5404 
Balboa Arms Dr. #469, San Diego, CA 92117. 


1974 marta cusHMaN 
is an editor at Appleton & Lange, publishers 
of medical and nursing textbooks, in Norwalk, 
Conn. Her address: 17 Triangle Terrace, 
Danbury, CT 06810. Telephone: (203) 798- 
0477. w A third-year faculty member at SUNY 
Buffalo, KOF! LOMOTEY will be on 
leave during Spring 1990 to write a book 
about African—American students at Oberlin 
Coll. His first book, African—American 
Principals: School Leadership and 
Success, was published by Greenwood in 
1989. His second book, Going to School: 
The African—American Experience, 
is due for publication in 1990. He lives in 
Buffalo with his wife, Aama Nahuja 76 , 
and their sons, Mbeja, 7, and Juba, 10. v 
A first child, Elias Donald Woodoff—Leith, 
was born to JEREMY WOODOFF and 
Patricia Leith on Aug. 13, 1989. Their 
address: 221 Eighth Ave. Brooklyn, NY 
11215. 


4 975 Although she recently com- 


pleted a professional librarian’s degree at 
McGill U., NANCY K. BROWN continues 
teaching in high schools for Native American 
Students—currently, on a Mohawk reserve 
outside Montreal. She is also involved in 
amateur theater and music. Address: 3530 
§t. Antoine ##202, Lachine, Quebec H8T 3K2. 
v The September 1989 issue of Lighting 
Dimensions magazine included an article 
on DAWN CHIANG and her work; she 
is the new resident lighting designer for the 
New York City Opera. w Recently tenured, 
PEGGY KAHN is associate professor of 
political science at U. Michigan, Flint. She is 
working with other members of the faculty 
on curricular and noncurricular programming 
in women’s studies while teaching courses 
in comparative politics, political economy, 
and Western European and Soviet politics. 
Before teaching on the Flint campus, between 
1979 and 1984, she lived in Britain, where 
she first worked on a Ph.D. dissertation on 
the National Union of Mine workers, later 
on a British Social Science Research council 
project on the 1980 Employment Act, and 


finally as a research officer for the National 
Union of Mine workers. She also was active 
in the British labor movement, she says. 
Address: 434 Kellogg, Apt. 116, Ann Arbor, 
MI 58105. vw JOHN C. LONG has been 
promoted to director 
of consumer and | 
public relations for | 
the Hershey Foods | 
Corp. He joined the 
corporation in 1986 
v Since January | 
1986 MONICA 
ULTMANN and 
her husband, David 
Harris, have been living in St. Louis, where 
he is in neurology at Washington U. and 
she is in pediatrics at St. Louis U. They have 
two children, Joshua Zachary and Rachel Eliz- 
abeth. 


i 976 In addition to working with 


family members individually and in groups, 
clinical psychologist] ONATHAN FARBER 
also teaches psychology at U. North Carolina 
in Chapel Hill, N.C, where he lives. A 
pamphlet he wrote, “Welcome to Fatherhood,” 
originally commissioned by the Welcome 
Baby Project of the Durham (North Carolina) 
Community Mental Health Center, is now 
being distributed to hospitals nationally. v 
JILL HERMAN GROSSMAN and husband 
Wayne have a second son, Ben, born Nov. 
15, 1988. Son Jake is now 3. In May Jill 
left her law firm of nine years to open her 
own law office; she specializes in personal 
injury and general civil litigation. w During 
the past few years SHARON and 
TIMOTHY KAUFMAN-—OSBORN 
have “settled more completely” in Walla 
Walla, Wash. They now have a house and 
two sons, Jacob, 8, and Tobin, 4. Sharon 
works in the Whitman Coll. counseling center, 
where she sees students individually and 
leads workshops on body image, relationships, 
homophobia, and other sexuality issues. 
Tim’s book, Politika Pragmata, was 
recently accepted for publication by Cornell 
U. Press. He will spend spring semester in 
Kyoto under the auspices of the Associated 
Kyoto Program. His Japan address: Gwinn 
House 2 Floor, 36 Osagi-cho, Iwakura, Sakyo- 
ku, Kyoto 606, Japan. v BRUCE LEVIN- 
SON and Louise Katzin '78 were married 
in Litchfield, Conn., on May 28, 1989—nearly 
15 years after they first met on the third 
floor of Dascomb Hall. Obies joining the cel- 
ebration: Susie Krongold Liddle ‘79; Sue 
Somers '73; Willie Katzin '74; Joan Cleary 
15; BILL PERKINS, SHARON 
PERSELY CRIFASI, JERRY HELFAND 
and MATT PAVUK,; Katie Solender, Susan 
Dorfman, Mary Anne Hardy, Laurie Levinson, 
Anne Cohen, Steve Heestand, Anita De 
Angelis, and Roger Liddle, all "77; Jim Katzin, 
Jeff Fuerst, and Larry Adkins, all '78; and 
Jan McClintock and Susanni Douville, both 


Long 


79. w Having graduated from the State U. 
of New York, Buffalo, Law Sch. in May 1989, 
AAMA NAHUJA in September began a 
two-year federal clerkship in the Western 
District of New York with Judge John T. 
Curtin. She lives in Buffalo with her husband, 
Kofi Lomotey '74, and their sons, Mbeja, 7, 
and Juba, 10. w Trustcorp Bank, Ohio, has 
appointed CRAIG SHOPNECK vice 
president for foundations and endowments. 
Previously vice president for corporate trust 
services, he joined the bank in 1986 as a 
regional trust officer. v KATHERINE 
WATTS JACOBY isdirectorofcommunications 
for the Hillier Group, a large architectural 
firm headquartered in Princeton. The big 
news of the year, she says, is the birth Mar. 
10 of her son, Cooper Langston Moore. She 
and her husband, an architect, are restoring 
a 280-year-old farmhouse. 


1977 onjuy29, 1989, STUART 
R. DUNWOODY married Margaret 
Schaaf. Attending the wedding were DAVID 
DRISCOLL and MICHELE GAM- 
MER. vw Canadian Imperial Bank of Com- 
merce (CIBC) in September promoted 
JOYCE GOLDSMITH PERNIN to vice 
president—team leader of CIBC’s New York- 
based acquisition finance group; she now 
leads a new account-management team that 
manages agented and coagented leveraged 
buyouts. Joyce joined CIBC in 1987 as vice 
president of acquisition finance.v JANET 
GRAY and Peter Lucey announce the birth 
of their second daughter, Sarah Gray Lucey. 
Janet also announces the birth of her 
consulting practice, Focus Organization Con- 
Sulting, specializing in organization structure 
analysis and design. w After completing a 
Ph.D. degree at New York U. DAN LEVY 
Started a nine-month postdoctoral fellowship 
at the Centre d’Etudes Nucleaires 
de Grenoble, where he is studying 
oxidative DNA damage.His address while in 
France: 6 Avenue de Beauregard, 38700 
Corenc,France.y PETERM. MARSHALL 
was inadvertently omitted from the 1989 
Alumni Directory. He is visiting assistant 
professor of music (organ) at the Benjamin 
T. Rome Sch. of Music, part of Catholic U. 
of America, Washington, D.C. He is married 
to Allison Beth Yulgamore '80. His New York 
address: 45 W. 60th St, Apt. 15-], New 
York, NY 10023. Telephone: (212) 333-7320. 
y Hamilton Coll. recently appointed 
WILLIAM PFITSCH assistant professor 
of biology. v Pomona Coll. Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics SHAHRIAR SHAHRIARI 
was married this summer to Nanaz Fathpour, 
who is studying to become an electrical 
engineer. Address: 1889 Alpha Rd. #16, 
Glendale, CA 91208. v ELIZABETH 
TINGLEY is finishing the doctoral 
program in developmental psychology at 
Boston U. “There’s only this little thing called 
my dissertation to go,” she says. w A 


daughter, Elizabeth Sarah, was born Nov. 
26, 1988, to GARY URWIN and his 
wife, Darlene. Elizabeth is the couple’s first 
child. Gary was recently elected to 
partnership in the law firm of Baker & 
McKenzie, where he specializes in business 
litigation. v In September TIBERIU 
WEISZ, editor of Trade Issues 
Bulletin, of Minneapolis, presented two 
workshops for the Minnesota World Trade 
Assoc.: “Trading with East Europe and China: 
A View from Inside” and “East European 
Perspectives: Change and Reform in East 
Europe and Its Impact on the American En- 
trepreneur.” w Entry in an Unknown 
Hand (Carnegie Mellon) is FRANZ 
WRIGHT’s most recent volume of poetry. 
Franz is a 1989 recipient of a Guggenheim 
Fellowship in writing. Address: || George 
St., Everett, MA 02149. v LINDA YOUNG 
KUHN and her husband, Jeff, have a new 
son, Joshua, born Mar. 16, 1989. Linda 
recently resigned her job as assistant 
professor at Montana State U., Bozeman, to 
stay home with Joshua. She is principal cellist 
of the Helena Symphony Orchestra and a 
private cello and piano teacher. The couple 
recently bought a new home. Address: 2016 
Choteau St., Helena, MT 59601. 


1978 ros asramowitz 
and VICK] DERDERIAN announce the 
birth of their daughter, Amy Caroline, on 
Sept. 4, 1989. Their son, Evan Samuel, is 
3. Their address: 2615 Oxborough Dr., 
Matthews, NC28105. wLISAHOROWITZ 
SCHWARTZ and husband Jeff have a baby 
girl, Hilary Jessica, born July 29, 1989. They 
recently moved to a small town in the Sierra 
Nevada foothills and are enjoying “the 
country life,” says Lisa. She is a land-use 
planner for the U.S. Forest Service. The 
couple’s address: P.O. Box 34, 710 Dogwood 
Dr., Murphys, CA 95247. w Bruce Levinson 
'16 and LOUISE KATZIN were married 
in Litchfield, Conn., on May 28, 1989—nearly 
15 years after they first met on the third 
floor of Dascomb Hall. Obies joining the cel- 
ebration: Susie Krongold Liddle '79; Sue 
Somers '73; Willie Katzin '74; Joan Cleary 
75; Bill Perkins, Sharon Persely Crifasi, Jerry 
Helfand and Matt Pavuk, all °76; Katie 
Solender, Susan Dorfman, Mary Anne Hardy, 
Laurie Levinson, Anne Cohen, Steve Heestand, 
Anita De Angelis, and Roger Liddle, all °77; 
JIM KATZIN, JEFF FUERST, and 
LARRY ADKINS; and Jan McClintock 
and Susanni Douville, both '79. v Having 
received the M.Mus.Ed. degree from U. North 
Carolina, Greensboro, in May 1989, CON- 
STANCE MCKOY KYLES is now choral 
director and band assistant at East Forsyth 
High Sch., Winston—Salem, N.C. A member- 
at-large of the executive board of the North 
Carolina Music Educators Assoc. (NCMEA), in 
November she presented a paper, “An Ex- 
amination of Factors Affecting the Quality 


Alumni Directory 
Additions and Corrections 


Nancy Thoms Block ’52 
Should be listed as Nancy Thoms Block, M.D. 


Nina Dulabaum, c/o Saemann 
Welser St. 13-15 ¢ 1000 Berlin 30 
Federal Republic of Germany 


Working on Masters in Education degree at 
Free University of Berlin 


Yolanda Figueroa '84 
"84 A.B. 


Should be listed in the 1984 class year. 


Jan Friedman '82 
1811 N.W. Couch, #204 ¢ Portland, OR 97209 


Elaine Funaro '74 


Should be listed as Elaine Funaro (not Elaine Love) 
in the 1974 class year. 


Duncan Goldthwaite '50 
4608 James Drive ¢« Metairie, LA 70003 
(504) 887-4377 


Business address should be the same as home. 


Jacquelyn Lawler '87 


Systems Analyst for Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Company, New York City 


Peter Marshall '77 
45 West 60th St. Apt. 15J « New York, NY 10023 
Home telephone: (212).333-7320 


Visiting Assistant Professor of Music 

Benjamin T. Rome School of Music ¢ (Catholic 
University of America) * Washington, DC 20064 
Office telephone: (202) 635-5414 

Spouse: Allison Beth Vulgamore ’80. 


Eric Megli '85 
149 Lafayette Ave. #4A ¢ Brooklyn, NY 11238 
(718) 852-3871 


M.A. candidate, Columbia; teaching at a public 
high school in Brooklyn 


Barbara Whitman Rostov '61 
12051 S.W 69th Place ¢ Miami, FL 33156 
Office telephone: (305) 789-8901 


Eugene Rostov '61 
12051 SW 69th Place ¢ Miami, FL 33156 


George Shambaugh IV '85 
'85 A.B.; '87 M.A., Columbia; '89 M.A. Columbia; 
Ph.D. candidate 


Merle Sprinzen '76 
(16.4.B; 


Should be listed in the 1976 class year. 
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Numbers £4 cad 15 hie Out! 


The newest additions to the Field Translation 
Series, published under the imprint Oberlin College 
Press, are Poem without a Hero and Selected Poems, by 
Anna Akhmatova, and Five Tang Poets, an expanded 
version of the fourth volume in the series. 

Akhmatova, one of the great poets of our century, 
appears in distinctive versions of a broad selection of 


her 


work translated by Leonore Mayhew and William 


McNaughton, who capture the plainness and direct- 
ness of her expression while searching out analogues 
to her melody in the careful and subtle music of 
American free verse. 

David Young’s translations of Four T’ang Poets 
have been universally praised, and the new volume, 
number 15, is enhanced by the inclusion of one of 
China’s most difficult but intriguing poets, Li Shang- 


yin. 


¢ Buy any three paperbacks in the series, get one free! 

¢ Buy any three clothcovers, ditto! 

¢ Buy a mixed group, we'll surprise you! 

¢ Buy any five, receive a free two-year subscription to 
Field magazine (a $16 value)! 


#1: 
#2: 
#3: 
#4: 
#5: 


#10: 


#12: 
#13: 


#14: 


#15: 
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Montale: The Storm and Other Poems ........ cloth, $8.95 
Popa: Homage to the Lame Wolf ....... (replaced by #12) 
Holob2S asittal S@ctions ccc .aecc-cetevsctess-cceeessctree: out of print 
Young: Nout. and Poets cc.ccecc-ccsseaee ese (replaced by #15) 
Fete lice vy ALTA DIGREN LL Prccrer cases cuscescasectec cnteoceeeece cloth, $9.95 
eset tee Me ee ree eta cad ee cede aasaseeanes <es paper, $4.95 
Peret: From The Hidden Storehouse .......... cloth, $10.95 
Boer ae ans ate craee a Aetacdiceesdee eet netoteasccscboteieee paper, $5.95 
: Holub: Interferon, or On Theater ............... cloth, $10.95 
Pei eoaretiereateeeSelete era ttcactcreecesnsrastesereaecuretireceess paper, $5.95 
Wright: The Unknown Rilke (temporarily out of print) 


Campana: Orphic Songs ............ccssssscocesseee cloth, $11.50 
ber Hera tg Ret RNs AA ES Sy EAN Oe RRR TR hE paper, $6.50 
Krolow: On Account Of: Selected Poems ..cloth, $11.50 
Shey Ae PI ec or eC aoe Oe en ne od paper, $6.50 


: Kovner: My Little Sister and Selected Poems 


Vedas tase ca tartatetesycsiestercataseadenteieckodoee sess cutee eens cloth, $13.50 
Beaters tacposcutdenaetst sect otht sovertec teen wie paper, $7.95 
Popa: Homage to the Lame Wolfpaper ...... paper, $9.00 
Herzberg: But What: Selected Poems ......... cloth, $15.00 
dasseprecdotociicares tie vucety etc ers eee cacrcee tase eee: paper, $9.00 


Akhmatova: Poem without a Hero and 

Selected) VOGINS niet sesicsse acer cloth, $17.95 
PRAM Cop 5s PER Aenea PEED Ra eri) SRC gi paper, $9.95 

MOUNS: LaVerL angi Loess. te te paper, $9.95 


Please indicate your selections 
and send a check payable for the total to 
OBERLIN COLLEGE PRESS. 


Rice Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074 


ake checks payable to OBERLIN COLLEGE PRESS) 
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of Music Education Services Provided for Ex- 
ceptional Children,” at the research session 
of the 1989 NCMEA Conference. v Hamilton 
Coll. recently appointed ANN SILVER- 
SMITH assistant professor of physics. 


1 979 tenor COLENTON 


FREEMAN recently completed a two-year 
stint with the ee WORE 
Stadttheater 
Giessen in West 
Germany, where he 
sang 118 perfor- 
mancesoflOdifferent | + 
operas, including | 
the title role in 
Verdi's Ernani, 
Riccardo in Un 
Ballo in Maschera, and Nemorino in 
L’Elisir d’Amore. In addition he sang the 
role of Crabman for EMI’s new recording of 
Porgy and Bess with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, Simon Rattle, conductor. 
His plans include performances at the Glyn- 
debourne Festival Opera, the Deutsche 
Oper Berlin, the Staatsoper Saar- 
brucken, the Welsh National Opera, and 
in his hometown, Atlanta. His address: 
Seltersweg 49, 6300 Giessen, West Germany. 
v This fall LYLE LICHTY began a new 
job—as assistant professor of physics at 
Cornell Coll, Mt. Vernon, lowa. w Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra Assistant Conductor 
MICHAEL MORGAN this spring was 
selected Musician of 
the Year 1989 by 
the Chicago Music 
Assoc. wv CORREC- | 
TION: CLYDE | 
OWAN's class note 
in the Fall 1989 
OAM vas in error. | ~ 
Clyde is a North © 
Africa specialist for 

the Dept. of Defense. DAVID YOUNG 
is an editor for the Economist 
Intelligence Unit. vy TOM VARNER’s 
newest record, Covert Action, is now on 
CD format; it features Mike Richmond and 
Bobby Previte. Tom has been performing 
with the Swiss-based George Gruntz Concert 
Jazz Band, touring in the Far East in 1988 
and Europe in 1989 (with Mike Mossman 
81 also in the band). In addition he has 
worked with composers LaMonte Young, 
Bobby Previte, and Urs Blochlinger as well 
as with his own ensembles. Tom was a guest 
performer/lecturer at the International Horn 
Society Workshop at State U. New York, 
Potsdam. 


® 980 A sociologist and market re- 
searcher, RACHEL ABELSON HICKSON 
is pursuing her master’s degree at Rutgers 
U. while working full time. Her research 
concerns the needs of the disabled. Husband 
David "82 heads the science department at 


Freeman 


Morgan 


the Solebury Sch. in New Hope, Pa. v BOB 
ADAIR has finished his M.M. degree at 
State U. of New York, Stony Brook. Although 
he is still enrolled, he is “losing hope for 
my D.M.A.” he says, since he has married 
Alexa Still—“a kiwi’—and moved to New 
lealand. They both play in the New Zealand 
Symphony Orchestra and do a lot of 
motorcycle touring, he says. Address: P.O. 
Box 928, Wellington, New Zealand. Telephone: 
(04) 378-873. w A psychiatry resident at 
Payne Whitney Medical Clinic, NYC, LORI 
ADEL is planning a career in child 
psychiatry. w In the summer of 1988, ROSS 
BAGBY received a second master’s degree 
in history from Ohio State U. v JEFFREY 
S$. BOLDING in October was featured in 
a concert of gospel and inspirational music 
at the Temple Church of God in Christ, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The concert, in honor of the 
church’s founder and pastor, Bishop Samuel 
Kelsey, launched Jeffs 1990 “Faith, Hope 
and Victory” tour of the East Coast. w 
JONATHAN M. BRODER is a 
commerce lawyer for Consolidated Rail Corp., 
Philadelphia. He is married to Joy J. 
Bernstein. w A doctoral student in clinical 
psychology and a psychology intern, JANE 
BUDER SHAPIRO lives in Shaker Heights, 
where, she says, she is happily married and 
has a wonderful three-year-old daughter and 
a terrific dog. vw JOE DISBENNETT in 
May 1989 received the M.B.A. degree from 
the U. Southern California Graduate Sch. of 
Business Administration. He lives in Duarte, 
Calif, and is manager of executive staffing 
at FHP, Inc., a health-maintenance 
organization. w An internist with Physicians 
Plus, Madison, Wisc, KENNETH FELZ 
has taken up African percussion. “Then when 
we go to Africa for Megan to do her Ph.D. 
field work in anthro, I'll have a good hobby,” 
he says. Their daughter, Aria Anna 
Walsh—Felz, was born Oct. 14, 1988. v 
Attorneys ZVI FRAZER and KAREN 
SCHAPIRO in December 1988 moved to 
Washington, D.C. Karen is an attorney for 
the Environmental Protection Agency Clean 
Air Div. and Zvi is an attorney for the Dept. 
of Justice Tax Div. w WALTER A. FREY, 
JR., president of Walter A. Frey Funeral 
Home, Inc., Lorain, Ohio, is organist of the 
Elyria, Ohio, First Presbyterian Church. v 
Having received her master’s degree in social 
work in December 1987 from Sacramento 
State U., ROBIN GOLDNER is now a 
counselor for Mendocino Co. Court/Community 
Schools. She moved to “a beautiful ridge- 
top home last spring,” she says, “to join 
partner Marc Komer and his two children.” 
Address: P.0. Box 1247, Ukiah, CA 95482. 
v MONICA GREEN this summer left 
her position as executive director of 
SANE/FREEZE of Greater Cleveland, a position 
she held for over four years, to become 
director of field work at National SANE/FREEZE 
in Washington, D.C. y MARK HEINE is 


chief resident of the psychiatry residency at 
the U. North Carolina at Chapel Hill. “Life 
is going well,” he says. “| almost got married 
fin fall 1988).” v Married to John Drury 
June 13, 1987, LAURIE HENRY gave 
birth to Eric Henry Drury on Dec. 6, 1988. 
She has been taking night courses in court 
reporting and works as a free-lance book 
editor. vy CHRIS A. HYDE is a vocal- 
music teacher in Watertown (New York) City 
Schools. She married Frederick Hall Aug. 19, 
1989. w On Sept. 10 JONATHAN 
JOSEPH married Paula Casson at Castle 
Hill in Ipswich, Mass. Obies at the wedding: 
Marc Joseph "77 (Jonathan’s brother), Amy 
Brodesky ’81, JIM DE COSTER, REX 
FLYNN, ANGELA MOSKOW, Billy 
Scheer 81, Monica Swihart “81, Michael 
Udelson 81 and Amy Wels ’81. w Harvard 
U. doctoral candidate SUSAN KERR VAN 
DE VER is specializing in children’s 
educational literature. She and her husband, 
Hans, moved to England in early 1988. Hans 
teaches Chinese history at Cambridge U. while 
Susan is a subeditor at Cambridge U. Press. 
They plan to be in England indefinitely. v 
PAM KOSTY and Anders Back were 
married in December 1985. They are parents 
of Gregory Samuel Back, born Oct. 20, 1988. 
v Active in church and music activities, 
MICHELLE J. MCTEAGUE is cellist 
with the Nashville Symphony Orchestra. She 
has a two-year-old son, Andrew. w After five 
years as a public defender, GREG MYERS 
is now an attorney in private practice in 
Columbus, Ohio. w SUZANNE PAGE 
graduated from U. Texas, San Antonio, 
Medical Sch. in May 1989. She is married 
to Wayne Phillips. v Having moved recently 
to northeastern Massachusetts, NANCY 
PARENT is busy singing and teaching. She 
performed with pianist Kathy Southworth ’82 
on New Year's Eve last year. w ANTHONY 
J. PETTINATO is editor for a nonprofit 
conservation group, The Whale Center, 
Oakland, Calif. v A social worker, LINDA 
PINCUS is employed as a caseworker for 
Big Brothers, Big Sisters, Inc., of New York. 
y LOUISE QUINN is associate controller 
for the Santa Fe Opera. w The Sept. 5, 1985, 
issue of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
included an article by music critic Robert 
Finn about DEREK LEE RAGIN. The 
article, “Countertenor Finds Right Voice,” 
which described Derek’s busy musical career, 
preceded his third professional appearance 
in Greater Cleveland—as soloist in the Ohio 
Chamber Orchestra’s benefit concert Sept. 7. 
¥ After graduation LEN RUSSELL 
worked for five years in the import/export 
business and was president of Digital 
Innovators, a venture involving other Oberlin 
graduates. He received a Doctor of Law 
degree from Emory U. in May 1988 and was 
admitted to practice in both Georgia and 
New Jersey. y FRANK SAPERSTEIN is 
director of the “New Leave It To Beaver” 


show airing on WTBS. He wrote the feature 
film Leader of the Band which is now 
out on video. w Speech—language pathologist 
LAURI SEGNER is busy with three sons 
ages 6, 4, and 3. “Some year soon,” she 
says, “I'll have to get a job as a speech- 
language pathologist, but until then | love 
my job as a full-time mother.” w DANIEL 
SHAW is assistant professor of psychology 
at U. Pittsburgh, having received his Ph.D. 
degree from the U. Virginia in 1988. He is 
married to Ann Plough. y LEONARD V. 
SMITH recently finished his Ph.D. degree 
in history at Columbia U. and is now an 
Olin Postdoctoral Fellow at Yale U. w An 
attorney for the Marriott Corp., ROBERT 
STERN was married in April 1988. v 
LINDA VAVRA-FRANKLIN, who teaches 
and administers federal grants at U. Illinois 
at Chicago, was awarded the Silver Circle 
Award for teaching excellence by the 
graduating class in June 1988. She is married 
to artist Jonathan Franklin; they have one 
son, Ari Daniel. v On July 30, 1988, in 
Evanston, Ill, BETH WRIGHT and 
JULIE E. KAUFMAN had a ceremony 
to affirm their relationship. Beth’s mother, 
Jo Anne Steinheimer Wright 55, was one of 
two Episcopal priests officiating the service. 
Other obies in attendance were Kennedy 
Wright ’86, Beth’s brother, and Tom Linder 
79, her brother-in-law; Sharon and Tim Kauf- 
man—Osborn °76/'76, Julie’s sister and 
brother-in-law; and friends Carol Gaetjens 
66, JAN MAZUR, SYLVIA SEDMAN, 
and ANNA SPEICHER. 


198 T bartone JEFFREY AM- 
BROSINI performed the role of Marullo 
in the Sarasota Opera’s 1989 production of 
Rigoletto. wv A recent graduate of the Sch. 
of Medicine of Case Western Reserve U., 
PAUL ARONOWITZ lives in San 
Francisco, where he is a medical resident at 
U. California, San Francisco. w Biostatistician 
LISA ARONSON Friedman works for the 
John Hopkins U. Sch. of Hygiene and Public 
Health. She and her husband, Murray, have 
three sons. v DEBORAH ARTMAN 
held a two-month writer’s residency—which 
she used to work on a screenplay and short 
stories—at the MacDowell Colony in December 
1988 and January 1989. She collaborated 
on a new dance/theater piece, “Kissing the 
Wind,” which premiered at SUNY/Stony 
Brook in April 1989. Deborah is administrative 
director of the City Kids Repertory Co., a 
New York City theater company for 
multicultural youth. vy GREG CO- 
LERIDGE and Marilyn Joachim are the 
proud parents of Jeannette Natalia Joachim 
Coleridge, born July 19—-the anniversary of 
the first women’s rights convention and 
Nicaraguan Indeperidence Day, Greg notes. 
Address: 521 Bina Ave., Akron, OH 44314. 
y Free-lance trombonist BRADLEY 
CORNELL is in the midst of his D.M.A. 


degree at U. Texas at Austin but has “put 
it on the shelf for a while,” he says. w A 
Studentin the physical education Ph.D.program 
at Ohio State U., SCOTT DUNCANSON 
ran his second marathon Nov. 13 in 
Columbus. His paper “Action and Value in 
Sport: A Descriptive Account of Right 
Practice” was presented in September 1988 
at the Olympic Scientific Congress, Seoul, 
Korea. w Veterinarian MARY FLUKE 
works at the Sharon Lakes Animal Hospital 
in Charlotte, N.C. Active in the Charlotte 
Folk Music Society, she has been singing—mostly 
old-time and Irish music—with a band called 
Magpie. vw DAVID GRAY is the engineer 
for SYCOM, the electronic and computer music 
Studios at U. South Florida (USF). He has 
helped design, construct, and/or renovate 
four studios at USF. He is married to Nancy 
Warfield ’77. Their address: 1140 Park Circle, 
Tampa, FL 33604. v MICHAEL GROSS- 
MAN has moved; his new address: 37 
Dwight St., Boston, MA 02118. w In the 
spring of 1989 KIM HARDY finished her 
last semester at Yale Divinity Sch. She hopes 
to combine elements of music and religion 
in her vocation in the church. She is married 
to Frederick P. Moser, who is chaplain of 
Hobart Coll. and an Episcopal priest. v 
JOSH HYATT is a senior writer at Inc. 
magazine. w After spending a year at home 
with son Jesse, GAIL E. KENNEDY 
COLEMAN is again teaching math in a 
secondary school. Her husband, Hardin, 1s 
in his third year of the counseling-psychology 
doctoral program at Stanford U.w ANNE 
KESSEN-—LOWELL is a project manager 
with Metropolitan Life, Real Estate Div. Her 
husband, JEFFREY LOWELL, is a senior 
resident in surgery at the Deaconess 
Hospital/Harvard Medical Sch. in Boston. v 
As an employee of Harvard U.’s Gutman 
Library and an organizer for the Harvard 
Union of Clerical and Technical Workers, 
KATE LEVINE helped secure formal 
recognition of their union. vw LAURA 
MARSH is a third-year psychiatry resident 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital. v Opera singer 
MICHAEL PUTSCH is a tenor in the 
NYC Opera regular chorus. He was a regional 
finalist at Metropolitan National Council Au- 
ditions. Michael has performed major roles 
in NYC Opera and Aspen Festival productions. 
v U. Kansas Assistant Professor of Economics 
JOSHUA ROSENBLOOM and his wife, 
Mary McCorison '80, are enjoying exploring 
the Midwest, he says. Mary also works at U. 
Kansas, as a reference librarian. ¥ 
MARILYN SHAPIRO recently started 
a fellowship in General Internal Medicine at 
the Duke U. Medical Center. She was married 
July 10, 1988, to Ralph Schapira, they live 
in the Raleigh—Durham area of North 
Carolina. v JONATHAN SMALL and 
Janye Singer were married May 30, 1987. 
Obies in attendance were CHRIS 
ENGLERT, JEFF GOLDSTONE, and 
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PAUL GREGORY. wv ELIZABETH K. 
STEEL recently bought a house in 
Cambridge, Mass., with her husband, Scott 
Miller. She “is still not burnt out,” she says, 
“from practicing mental health law with the 
Massachusetts Dept. of Mental Health.” w Re- 
cently appointed Santa Clara (California) 
County’s district emergency coordinator for 
AmateurRadioEmergencyServices, SHARON 
STEIN MOERNER is working on her Ph.D. 
degree in psychology and is an assistant at 
South Bay Psychiatric Medical Clinic. She is 
married to W.E. Moerner, a physicist with 
IBM Research. w A personnel officer/training 
manager, ROBIN TILLOTSON develops 
organizational and professional-development 
workshops for Chicago State U. She also serves 
as a private consultant to civic groups and 
nonprofit agencies. w “Just moved to Los 
Angeles to pursue my dream of being a 
wacky neighbor on a sitcom,” says JANE 
VOIGTS, a comedienne and legal secretary. 
v Having taken a position as reference 
librarian in the Arts and Science Library on 
the Medford campus of Tufts U., SIKA 
WHARTON has moved to the Boston 
area. Her address: 114 Wild Rose Dr., Andover 
MA 01810. v LAWRENCE YURMAN 
has been teaching music theory to actors at 
the N.Y.U. Graduate Theater program for 
three years. Among his pupils have been 
Steven West 78 and Oni Faida Lampley ’81. 
He directed John Guare’s newest play, 
Moon over Miami, in February 1989 at 
Yale Repertory Theater. w In July 1988 
CATHY ZACK began a residency in family 
practice at Middlesex Memorial Hospital, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. w Attorney DANIEL 
ZUCKER works at the New York office of 
a Los Angeles-based law firm. He is engaged 
to Lisa Glick, whom he met while both were 
clerking for a federal district judge in 
Cleveland. 


1982 Kennety pore and 


Theresa Patton were married Aug. 5, 1989. 
Oberlin alumni present at the wedding were 
Claudia Patton Wright ’81, Richard Wright 
84, JIM FREEMAN, ELLYN KUS- 
MIN and Lori Gaier '83. w Stanford U. has 
appointed LAURA RIGAL faculty lecturer 
in English, having awarded her the Ph.D. 
degree in English American literature in 
September. w This summer LISA SAFFER 
made her company 
debut with the New 
York City Opera in Fag 
its production of Aim 
Candide-singing fm 

theroleofCunegonde fF 
“with an alluring fF 
agility,” according 
to Allan Kozinn of ney 
the New York Sayer 
Times. Other Oberlinians involved in the 
production were Scott Bergeson ‘72, New 
York City Opera conductor; Joseph McKee '71, 
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VICE PRESIDENT 
(DESIGNATE) 


DEVELOPMENT AND ALUMNI AFFAIRS 


Oberlin College seeks candidates for the position 
of Vice President (Designate) for Development and Alumni 
Affairs. Initially holding the position of Associate Vice 
President, the successful candidate will assume the duties 
of Vice President upon the retirement of the incumbent, 
but no later than June 1991. 

The Vice President is responsible for the overall 
organization, management, and implementation of 
Oberlin’s programs for development and alumni affairs 
through establishment of divisional goals, policies, and 
procedures. Reporting directly to the College President, 
the Vice President serves as a member of the 
administration’s senior staff. 

The successful candidate will need a combination 
of drive, entrepreneurial spirit, and ambition. The Vice 
President must exhibit the stability, patience, and humor 
to lead a diverse staff with various levels of experience. 
Self-confidence, creativity (in not necessarily traditional 
ways), enthusiasm, energy, honesty and integrity, and 
commitment to the educational mission of the College are 
required. 

The new Vice President (Designate) will come with 
a proven record of success. He or she will need a working 
knowledge of budgeting, planning, and resource allocation. 
The successful candidate will have four to six years’ 
experience in institutional advancement, capital fund- 
raising, or sales and marketing. A bachelor’s degree, and 
perhaps a master’s degree, from a recognized college or 
university is desirable. 

Oberlin College offers a competitive salary 
commensurate with experience as well as a comprehensive 
benefits program. Please submit nominations or letter of 


application and résumé to: 


Richard M. Sherman 
Consultant to the Firm 
Barnes & Roche, Inc.—Executive Search Division 
Rosemont Business Campus 
919 Conestoga Road 
Building Three, Suite 110 
Rosemont, PA 19010 


Telephone: (215) 527-3244 


FAX: (215) 527-0381 


Oberlin College is an Equal Opportunity, Affirmative 
Action Employer. M/F 
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who sang the role of Voltaire; David Triestram 
"71, Lisa’s vocal coach; and Alec Treuhaft 
"715 of Columbia Artists Management, who 
manages Lisa. Since receiving the M.Mus 
degree and an artist's diploma from the New 
England Conservatory, Lisa has sung with 
many regional companies. She will make her 
international opera debut in 1991, when she 
sings the title role in Lu/u with the English 
National Opera in London. w On May 28, 
1989, PETER SCHAKTMAN was 
ordained a rabbi by the Hebrew Union 
Coll—Jewish Inst. of Religion in New York. 
Obies joining him at this simcha, he says, 
were PAM WAX, Andrea Frisch ’83, 
Natalie Jaffe ’51, Ted Ritter 83, and Steven 
Kane ’83. Peter has since accepted a position 
as the rabbi of Congregation Beth Am in 
San Antonio, Tex. Address: P.O. Box 495 , 
San Antonio, TX 78292. v ANN W. 
WAREHAM married Jonathan Driller ’83 
Sept. 18, 1989, in Saranac Lake, N.Y. 


1983 maureen covp- 
STEIN married Stuart Mayer July 2, 1989, 
in Columbia, Md. Afterwards they had a brief 
honeymoon on Cape Cod. w WARREN E. 
JOHNSON recently returned from four 
years in the Chilean Patagonia, where he 
was doing field work for his Ph.D. dissertation 
in wildlife ecology—a study on the comparative 
ecologies of several carnivores, including the 
Patagonia puma, the Geoffrey’s cat, and two 
species of foxes. On July 29 he married 
Mariane Carriere, a Chilean woman, in 
Santiago, Chile. He will be in Ames, lowa, 
for the next two years. Address: Dept. of 
Animal Ecology, 124 Sciences Il, lowa State 
U., Ames, 1A 50011. v In September BETSY 
LAVINE began a predoctoral internship in 
clinical psychology at the Buffalo VAMC. 
Address: 2178 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 14214. 
v A recent graduate of the Columbia Business 
Sch. with an M.B.A. degree in accounting 
and finance, DANA F. PERRY is an ac- 
countant at Price Waterhouse in the 
company’s small-business group. His address: 
579 E. 82nd St. Apt. 1B, New York, NY 
10028. Telephone: (212) 472-8077. v 
CLARA SHAW and Robert Hardy ‘86 
were married in Oberlin’s Fairchild Chapel 
June 29, 1989. Oberlinians at the wedding: 
John and Julia Seiberling Shaw and Don and 
Mary Louise Enigson Van Dyke, all ’47; George 
Andrews '54; Frank '76 and Ruth Geyer Shaw 
76; Mark Kuestner ’83; Sarah May ’83; Mike 
Geller ’83; Ruth Hardy "92; Donor Research 
Associate Linda Hilbert; classics professors 
Tom Van Nortwick, Nate Greenberg, and Jim 
Helm; history professor Marcia Colish; 
computer science professor Robert Geitz and 
his wife, reference librarian Kerry Langan; 
and head of library circulation Allison Gould. 
MARTHA TENNEY yas a bridesmaid, 
Nelda Center '40 was organist, and Doug 
Handyside "42 led the reception band. Clara 
and Robert are graduate students in classics 


at Brown U. Their address: 14 Belair Ave., 
Providence, R.l. 02906. Telephone: (401) 
273-1633. w After working for six years in 
Houston, ALAN M. SIEGEL this summer 
sold his house, moved to Los Angeles, and 
got married, he says. Alan and wife Cathy 
Bernstein met in Houston and were married 
July 30 in Beth El Temple, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Obies at the wedding: JONATHAN SILK, 
Andrew Stoloff ’82, LESLIE CRARY, 
LEE FERTIG, STELLA KIM , and 
Carla Hess ’81. Alan and Cathy came through 
Oberlin for some whole-wheat doughnuts on 
their way to L.A., where Alan entered the 
M.B.A. program at UCLA this fall. Their 
address: 1528 Brockton Ave #5, Los Angeles, 
CA 90025. Telephone: (213) 826-8227. 


1 984 james s. cHLEBAK, 
his wife, Christine, and child, Lise, have 
moved to France, Christine’s native country. 
Address: || Rue Lamartine, 67800 Bischheim, 
FRANCE. yw DAVID CLARK has received 
a fellowship to study in the Ph.D. program 
in classics at Brown U. During the school 
year he will be at 205 Doyle Ave. #3, 
Providence, RI 02906. In the summer he 
will return home, he says, to Scot Jahn ’85 
and their cat, Bill. Address: 804 President 
St. #3, Brooklyn, NY 11205. w Following 
two years of Peace Corps service in the 
Central African Republic, BRUCE H. ER- 
SKINE returned to the United States 
recently to pursue an M.B.A. degree at U. 
Michigan. w This fall MINDY FLEXER 
started a clay studio in Philadelphia, having 
graduated in May from the U. of Arts there. 
v ELAINE GAMBLE is a student in 
Northwestern U.’s }.L. Kellogg Graduate Sch. 
of Management, where she is concentrating 
in marketing and finance. v JOSH 
GONZE recently left his job as a data 
communications industry analyst in Boston 
to enter the M.B.A. program at New York 
U. His address: 4 Washington Square Village 
Apt. 35, New York, NY 10012. WA son, Joel 
Hasti Friedman, was born Dec. 25, 1988, to 
SUSAN HASTI and MICHAEL 
FRIEDMAN. They live near Binghamton, 
N.Y., where Susan is a family-practice 
resident; Michael is working toward the 
M.F.A. degree at Cornell U. Address: 156 
Corliss Ave. #201, Johnson City, NY 13790. 
v WILLIAM M. HOUSE recently was 
named an associate of the Society of 
Actuaries. He is an actuarial associate with 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Co., 
Washington, D.C. v BRIAN MARTIN 
lives in Barcelona, Spain, where he is 
pursuing the M.B.A. degree at the Instituto 
de Estudios Superiores de la Empresa at U. 
Navarra. w MONICA LEE 
MCCORMICK, a member of the Saginaw 
(Michigan) Symphony Orchestra, is founder 
and director of the performing ensemble 
Sounds of Joy, which performs Christian music 
in Michigan and surrounding areas. A 1989 


recipient of the M.Mus. degree, she teaches 
violin with the Saginaw Symphony Sch. of 
Music. She works in fund-raising operations 
for the United Way. w PAUL NORD- 
QUIST is leader and songwriter for the 
rock band Left Brain. In October, the band’s 
debut album, Water, was released; sales 
will benefit the Cousteau Society. Paul’s 
address: 824 S. Valley Forge Rd., Devon, PA 
19333. Telephone: (215) 688-4215. w ANN 
PANAGULIAS 
played the title role 
in the San Francisco 
Opera’s production 
of Lulu, which ran 
from Sept. 9 through 
Oct. |. v When 
LISA PORT- 
SHER received the 
B.A. degree in hu- 
manities from Harvard U. recently, DAYNA 
BROWN, ANNE DANIELS, and 
BARBARA ALTMAN were there to help 
her celebrate. They all live in Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. v JULIAN PRANATA is a violinist 
with the Lafayette (Indiana) Symphony 
Orchestra and concertmaster of the Purdue 
U. Symphony Orchestra. w In his second of 
two years toward a master’s in public and 
private management at the Yale Sch. of Or- 
ganization and Management MARTIN 
THOMSON is “working wall to wall,” he 
says. “When | shed this cocoon, | plan to 
emerge an administrator or management 
consultant in health care.” 


: 985 Hong Kong Philharmonic 
principal flutist PHILIP DIKEMAN won 
first place in the National Flute Assoc. 1988 
Young Artist Competition, which took place 
in New Orleans Aug. 17 through 20. w This 
summer DENYCE GRAVES performed 
the role of Tisbe in the Wolf Trap Opera’s 
production of La Cenerentola. In 
reviewing the opera for the Washington 
Post, writer Joseph McLellan noted “touches 
of comic genius” in her performance and 
described her singing as “something more 
than fine.” v LESLIE JACKSON and 
Jonathan Dawe ’87 were married in Katonah, 
NY., July 15. Leslie’s sister, Renee ’83 was 
maid-of-honor. Other Obies in attendance: 
Theo Griffin 87, SHEILAH BRODSKY, 
and Harry Dawe ’58. Jon is a student at the 
Juilliard Sch. Leslie works at the investment- 
management group at Bankers Trust in New 
York City. Their address: 126 W. 82nd St. 
#1, New York, NY 10024. w After completing 
an M.A. degree in French literature at U. 
Michigan, SUSAN KEYRA moved to 
Burlington, Yt., where she is a lecturer in 
French at U. Vermont. “Academic necessity 
and an insatiable need for contradancing will 
likely take [me] to U. Mass., Amherst, for a 
Ph.D.,” she says. Her address: 54 Chase St., 
Burlington, YT 05401. v JESSIE MELT- 
SMER, daughter of Michael Meltsner ’57, 


Panagulias 


married Brian Britt ’86 Aug. 19 on the lawn 
of her grandfather’s house in Rockport, Mass. 
Obies at the wedding: Adam Berkin ’86, 
David Blum '82, CHUCK BURG, 
BRIAN DEWAN, Mike Hindi ’84, Laurie 
House '86, DOUG LITOWITZ, STEVE 
PERRY, BRINNIE RAMSEY, Lee 
Rosen ‘86, John Russell ’85, and Zoe Segel 
"90, among others. Brian and Jessie live in 
Chicago, where Brian is a Ph.D. student in 
religion and literature at U. Chicago and 
Jessie is a psychiatric social worker on an 
adult inpatient psychiatric unit at the U. 
Chicago Hospital. w TRACY MARIE 
SHEFFER received the J.D. degree in June 
from the Dickinson Sch. of Law, Carlisle, Pa. 
v After four years in the news business—first 
as an arts reporter for Gambit, a weekly 
newspaper in New Orleans, and most recently 
as a suburban news reporter for the Wash- 
ington Post-AMY WORDEN has re- 
turned to school. Since September she has 
been a student at U. Vermont working toward 
the M.S. degree in historic preservation. Her 
address: 406 Colchester Ave., Burlington, VT 
05401. 


i 986 Soap Opera Digest 
editor GEOFFREY BREWER has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Packer Collegiate Inst, Brooklyn Heights, 
N.Y., of which he is an alumnus. v BRIAN 
BRITT married Jessica Meltsner ’85 Aug. 
19 in Rockport, Mass. v Having worked for 
two years as an academic advisor at 
Washington U., St. Louis, SHARON CAR- 
PENTER is now a graduate student in 
social work at U. Michigan. Her permanent 
address: 5057 Westminster Pl., St. Louis, 
MO 63108. Telephone: (314) 367-4883. v 
After graduating, BOB DORSEY spent 
a year teaching English in Hiroshima, Japan, 
followed by travel in the United States and 
in Turkey, where he backpacked for two 
months. In September he began his first 
year at the U. Michigan Sch. of Law. He 
lives with Will Thomas ’87 at: 1220 White 
§t. #2, Ann Arbor MI 48104. v JEFF 
FONTANA completed course work for the 
M.A. degree last year and this fall began 
work on the Ph.D. degree in art history at 
Boston U., concentrating on 16th- and |7th- 
century art. v The U. Michigan Dept. of 
History has awarded CARL FREIRE the 
Bockman/Hall fellowship for the academic 
year 1989-90. A student in the university's 
Asian studies program, he plans to work in 
Japan next year. v EVE GORDON-ELIAS 
is in her first year of study at the Dickinson 
Sch. of Law, Carlisle, Pa. v BARRY 
LYNN recently moved back to New York 
City and would like to hear from friends. 
He can be reached in care of: GISS, 112th 
St. and Broadway, New York, NY 10027 v 
Having taken a position as an international 
trade policy analyst with the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the U.S. Dept. of Agri- 


culture. MARC P. MEALY moved 
recently to Washington, D.C. His address: 
[Ol G St. SW Apt. A814, Washington, D.C. 
20024. Telephone: (202) 863-9283. w A 
first-year student in the U. California, 
Berkeley, Ph.D. program in English, BEN- 
JAMIN D. REISS has been awarded a 
Mellon Fellowship in the Humanities. He 
played violin in an Oberlin-based band at 
the wedding of MELISSA HARE and 
Alan Sege "89, which took place Aug. 20 in 
Washington, D.C. Benjamin's address: 2711 
Piedmont Ave., Berkeley, CA 94705. 
Telephone: (415) 841-6405. w “Not married 
and not likely to be soon,” SANDY 
THOMASON lives in “true Oberlin coop 
Style,” she says, in an intentional community 
in Virginia driving and repairing tractors for 
the community’s small dairy operation and 
“loving life.” She is always looking for guests. 
Address: Twin Oaks, Rt. 4 Box 169, Louisa, 
VA 23093. v JONATHAN TURNER is 
an assistant editor and reporter with the 
West Hartford News, a weekly com- 
munity newspaper. In addition he is choir 
director at the First Lutheran Church in 
Waterbury, Conn., and an accompanist for 
the Waterbury Chorale, a local amateur 
choir. 
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studying English at U. Wisconsin—Madison 
on a Graduate School Fellowship. w After 
living for a year and a half in southern 
California working as a music therapist with 
chronic psychiatric clientele, SANDY 
HOLDER moved to Eugene, Oreg., where 
she works as an independent living-skills 
specialist with adult mentally retarded 
clients, does free-lance accompanying, and 
is trying, she says, to establish a market 
for music therapy. She lives with Sarah 
Shafer ’86 and spends time with MARY 
MARGARET STOCKERT and TOM 
WALKER, who live nearby. v MELISSA 
JONES recently started graduate school 
at the Monterey (California) Inst. of 
International Studies, where she will study 
translation and interpretation in German 
and French. She lives three blocks from the 
ocean and the Cannery Row area and 
welcomes visitors. Address: 698 David Ave. 
#1, Monterey, CA 93940. Telephone: (408) 
646-8971. v MICHAEL KLEIN- 
SCHMIDT won first prize in the 1989 
Flint International Organ Competition, which 
took place May 5 and 6. vw RUSSELL 
PLATT this summer completed his first 
residency at the Yaddo Colony and is now 
completing his M.A. degree in composition 
at U. Pennsylvania. v Hudson (Ohio) High 
Sch. math teacher DAVID SPOHN 
received an M.A. degree in teaching in May 
1988 from Kent State U. The Ohio Student 
Loan Commission awarded him $15,000 in 
student-loan forgiveness for teaching in an 
Ohio public school. He is a participant in 
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Kent State’s two-year, National Science Foun- 
dation-funded institute for math teachers. 
His address: 2210 Liberty Rd., Stow, OH 
44224. Telephone: (216) 686-9949. v JAN 
VANSTAVERN has moved to California 
to pursue a master’s degree in creative 
writing at U. California, Davis. w In August 
WILLIAM VODREY started classes at 
Case Western Reserve U. Law Sch., having 
worked for half a year as a reporter for the 
Lisbon, Ohio, Morning Journal. His 
address: 2477 Overlook Road #204, 
Cleveland Heights, OH 44106. 


é 988 A doctoral student in the 


history of religion at U. Chicago, NEAL 
CLEMENS has been awarded a Jacob Javits 
Fellowship for graduate study in the 
humanities. The fellowships are awarded in 
a national competition conducted by the U.S. 
Dept. of Education and provide full tuition 
and a stipend of $10,000 a year for four 
years of graduate work. v IVAN FLORES 
and Jennifer Metzger were married July 23, 
1989. Oberlinians in attendance: maid-of- 
honor Mandy Weltman °89; best man John 
Connoly °87; Kim France, Lexi Mitchell, and 
Jeff Weltman, all 87; and NAILA WISSA. 
The couple’s address: 201 Dean St., Brooklyn, 
NY 11217. v JOSH KARPF edits science 
fiction and fantasy at Ballantine Books, a 
division of Random House. “So much for my 
government major,” he says. His address: 
266 Senator St., Brooklyn, NY 11220. 
JENNIFER KLEVANS married DAVID 
HEITLER June || on Tussey Mountain, 
near her home town of State Coll., Pa. Oberlin 
math professor Bruce Pollack—johnson and 
his wife, Linda, sang in the wedding 
ceremony, and other Oberlin professors and 
graduates attended. The couple went to 
Europe afterward for an eight-week 
honeymoon. Jenny works as a development 
associate for the National Abortion Rights 
Action League of Pennsylvania; David is a 
music teacher at the Haverford Friends Sch., 
the Settlement Music Sch., and the 
Conservatory without Walls. The couple now 
goes by the last name Heitler—Klevans. Their 
address: 546 §. 48th St. 3rd FI., Philadelphia, 
PA 19143. w Since November 1988, TANYA 
SHAFFER has been performing her one- 
woman show—Miss America’s Daugh- 
ters— around the San Francisco Bay area. 
In April 1989 she toured the East Coast and 
the Midwest, including Oberlin, where her 
performance was sold out; this fall she left 
for her second major tour, which encompassed 
the southern United States. A combination 
of music, comedy, poetry, and drama, the 
show, says Tanya, deals with the issues of 
body image, gender indoctrination in popu- 
lar culture, and violence against women; in 
August it was named a “critic’s choice” by 
S.F. Weekly. v This summer TODD 
STRICKLAND was named communica- 
tions director for SANE/FREEZE of Greater 
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Cleveland. w KIM ALICE TERRY 
married Steven = 

Kramer July 9, 1989, 
in an outdoor cer- 
emony at Skylands 
State Park, N.C. 
Obies at the wed- | 
ding: maid-of-honor 
RACHEL 
CLAPHAM, 
bridesmaid Debbie 
Grossman '87, DAVID and MARGARET 
GOEHRING KLEMENT, Harry Remer 
86 and April Kline °86. Kim and Steve 
honeymooned in England; they live in 


Strickland 


Fredricksburg, Va. 
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Todd Brown '88 were married Aug. 20; they 
live in Japan, where Todd is completing his 
last year as a Shansi representative. w A 
VISTA volunteer in Providence, R.l., SUE 
HOPE works as a crisis interventionist/social 
worker/outreach worker to street kids and 
runaways. She also tutors in an adult literacy 
program and does AIDS outreach on the 
streets, she says. In February 1990 Sue will 
begin a two-year term in the Peace Corps 
in Paraguay, where she will work on a water 
purification and nutrition project. Her 


address until then: Cuerpo de Paz, Chaco 
Boreal #162, c/Mcal. Lopez, Asuncion, 
Paraguay. w Having received the Artist’s 
Diploma in viola da gamba and baroque 
cello from Oberlin ANN MARIE 
MORGAN this fall joined the faculty of 
the Peabody Conservatory. This season her 
viola da gamba engagements include a 
broadcast and recording with the Smithsonian 
Chamber Players, two performances of Bach’s 
St. John Passion with the City Musick of 
Chicago, and several concerts and a (CD 
recording with the Baltimore Consort. She 
performs regularly with the Washington- 
based groups Hesperus and Ensemble 


LaGuerre. w An art-history major at Oberlin, 
JOSH NEUFELD has landed an entry- 
level job at New York City’s Guggenheim 
Museum. He works in the special-events 
office, which is in charge of planning films, 
lecture series, panels and other cultural and 
educational events. He lives in Brooklyn with 
classmate ADRIAN SUDHALTER. v 
JESSICA RUBENSTEIN recently took 
a job in Boston with the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches, and is, she says, “living 
in sin with WALTER JO.” w The Class of 
1989 has elected ALEXANDER D. 
SHRIVER class trustee for a term of three 
years. He succeeds David Ryan '86. 


1990/92 Alumni Tours 


ISRAEL ¢ June 24-July 8, 1990 


Escorted by Oberlin development officer Carol Hoffman ‘87 and her spouse, 
Associate Professor of Government Harlan Wilson. Itinerary includes Jerusalem, 
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1990/92 Alumni Tours 


Send coupon to: 
Midge Wood Brittingham, 
Oberlin Alumni Association, 
105 Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Haifa, and Tiberias, with an overnight visit to a kibbutz. Highlights include Mas- 
sada, Qumran, the Galilee region, Capernaum, Rosh HaNikra, and Caesarea. 


Cost: $2475 double occupancy. Post-tour optional extensions: three days in Paris 
or one day in Egypt with Nile cruise. 


JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN PILGRIMAGE ¢ October 4-19, 1990 


Commemorate the 250th birthday of John Frederick Oberlin by visiting the five 
mountain villages where he put his religious beliefs into practice. Itinerary 


includes full-day visit to the Ban de la Roche, memorial service in Oberlin’s 
church, visit to the Oberlin Museum in Waldersbach and Oberlin Room in the 


Alsation Museum in Strasbourg. Explore the rugged scenery of Alsace and the 
tiny villages along the Wine Road at wine-harvest time; other highlights include 


visits to picturesque Colmar, Kayserberg (birthplace of Albert Schweitzer) the 
small villages in Lorraine associated with Joan of Arc, and the German cities of 


Trier and Koblenz, known for their Roman ruins. The tour ends with a Rhine 
River cruise past Die Lorelei to Main. Escorted by the Reverend Manfred Lassen, 
Lutheran pastor and Protestant chaplain at Oberlin College. 


Please send information on the 


following Oberlin alumni tours: 


L] Israel 


LJ John Frederick Oberlin 


Pilgrimage 
|] Spice Islands Cruise 


L] Northern India and Nepal 
L] Antarctica and Chilean Fjords 


Name 
Class 


Street 


—— eee 


City 


SPICE ISLANDS CRUISE °¢ February 1991 


Nineteen-day visit to the islands of Indonesia and Malaysia, including 14-day 
cruise aboard the 400-passenger Ocean Pearl (Bahamian registry). Escorted by 
Paul (emeritus professor of art) and Sally Clagett Arnold ‘40/41. Highlights 
include: Singapore; Penang, Malaysia; Phuket, Thailand: and Sibolga, Nias, 
Padang, Jakarta, and Bali in Indonesia. Two optional overland excursions to 


Sumatra’s Lake Toba and Java's Jogjakarta (visit with current Shansi reps) and 
Borobudur temples, plus post-cruise optional stay in Bangkok. Cost: $4500- 
$5500 (depending on cabin selection), double occupancy, includes airfare. 


NORTHERN INDIA AND NEPAL ¢ May-June, 1991 

Escorted by former Shansi reps Joe Elder ‘51, professor of sociology and Indian 
studies at the University of Wisconsin, and Joann Finley Elder ‘51. Proposed 
itinerary includes Dehli and Agra in India, Kathmandu in Nepal, and Srinagar in 


State 
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Kashmir and more. Eighteen days. 


ANTARCTICA AND CHILEAN FJORDS ¢ Winter 1992 ¢ 20 days 
Accompanied by world-class naturalists aboard the Society Explorer; Beagle Chan- 


nel, Cape Horn, Drake Passage, four days of exploration of waters of Antarctica, 
making several landings via Zodiacs on the peninsula and surrounding islands 
(Deception Island, Anvers Island, Paradise Bay). Three days in Chilean fjords. 


LETTERS 
(continued from page 6) 

The student explained that the first wave 
of “admit” offers was extended on the basis 
of merit alone. Selections from the wait list, 
however, were made on the basis of wealth. 

When I saw Dean George Langeler at a 
concert in Finney Chapel, I repeated this 
information to him, and asked him whether 
it was true. He said yes, and he reminded 
me that aid-blind admissions had been sus- 
pended before, a few years ago. 

Dean Langeler acknowledged that no Col- 
lege publication had reported the 1989 sus- 
pension of policy, as far as he could recall. 
The decision had been made only recently, 
he said, and perhaps that’s why few people 
knew of it. 

Eight months later, I hear and read opin- 
ions that aid-blind admissions are in jeopardy, 
but nothing as specific as what I heard on 
campus last spring. Please get to the bottom 
of this. 

GARETH FENLEY ’83 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Last year we were need-blind through the early 
decision and regular admit cycles. In May, after 
the deadline to accept or reject our offers of ad- 
mission, it appeared that we would not meet our 
enrollment target for new students. Concerned 
about the decline in applicants nationwide, the 
uncertain economy, and the announced inten- 
tion of many of our competitors to go to their 
wait lists, we decided to enroll 60 students from 
our very strong wait list. 

It was clear at the time that we had already 
overspent the financial-aid budget. Following 
our past practice when scholarship dollars were 
short, we were not need-blind in admitting stu- 
dents from the wait list. Most, but not all, of 
the students admitted then did not qualify for 
Oberlin scholarship aid, but many did qualify 
for other forms of financial aid. 

Selections from the wait list were not made 
on the basis of wealth. The students we selected 
were outstanding and contributed to the highest 
SAT average (both verbal and math) held by 
any class since 1971.—Douglass Gardner, Dean 
of Enrollment Planning 


The following letter is printed at the request of 
the letter writer, who contends that her previous 
letter, published in the fall 1989 issue, was unfairly 
shortened. 


Douglass Gardner, dean of enrollment plan- 
ning, has explained that one of the ways in 
which the administration plans to address 
Oberlin’s financial-aid crisis is “to enroll a 
slightly increased number of full-paying stu- 


dents.” [Mr. Gardner wrote these and the 
following words in response to a letter from 
members of the Class of 1989.—Ed.] Writes 
Gardner, “We want to accomplish this 
through increasing the number of no-need 
students in our applicant pool rather than 
departing from the tradition of need-blind 
admissions.” Enrolling an increased number 
of no-need students means enrolling a 
decreased number of students who need 
financial aid to attend Oberlin College. This 
approach “solves” the financial-aid problem 
at Oberlin by getting rid of some financial- 
aid students. 

Need-blind admissions means simply that 
an application to the college or conservatory 
is reviewed without consideration of the ap- 
plicant’s financial situation. Therefore, by 
manipulating the applicant pool (through 
changing recruitment patterns [and] through 
tuition increases of nearly 200 percent in 
the last 10 years) the administration tech- 
nically can stick to its “tradition of need- 
blind admissions” and sull control the number 
of low-income students at Oberlin. Appar- 
ently the administration thinks that it is 
acceptable to ensure that low-income students 
do not even apply to Oberlin. This policy 
of reducing the number of low-income stu- 
dents in the applicant pool makes “need- 
blind admissions” virtually non-functional. 

There clearly is a financial-aid crisis at 
Oberlin. The administration is framing the 
problem as one of scarce resources and is 
proposing to solve this crisis by reducing 
the number of low-income students. This 
is not our only option. What about increas- 
ing the financial-aid budget? Alumnae/i 
donate millions of dollars each year. I sat 
at the Alumni Brunch during Commence- 
ment/ Reunion weekend and witnessed sev- 
eral clusters donate over a million dollars 
each. (The financial-aid budget for 1989- 
90 is $11 million.) How are our donations 
being used? 

I find current attempts to exclude low- 
income applicants and to recruit wealthy 
applicants to be unacceptable. I will withhold 
my financial contributions to the Oberlin 
Annual Fund while I see the administration 
actively seeking to lower the number of finan- 
cial-aid students at Oberlin rather than 
increasing its financial-aid budget to ade- 
quately meet the needs of its students. I 
encourage my classmates and all alumnae/i 
to do the same, and I hope that Oberlin stu- 
dents will continue to fight for an Oberlin 
consistent with its stated commitment to 
social change and justice. 

NANCY S. MARTIN ’89 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Richard Dunn, vice president for development 
and alumni affairs responds: 


Unfortunately, our financial-aid problem 
cannot be solved by simply increasing the 
budget. Although half the alumni now con- 
tribute generously, individuals are free to 
designate the use of their gifts. Last May's 
two largest reunion gifts were from the 
classes of 1929 and 1939. Most of the money 
was designated by the donors for new pro- 
jects, including lectureship, prize, and loan 
funds; a junior-faculty fellowship for research 
in the humanities; the North Campus din- 
ing/social facility, and for current-use gifts 
to the Annual Fund. The totals announced 
were raised over three years and were a com- 
bination of cash, pledges, and testamentary 
commitments. 

‘To help ease the financial-aid crisis, it is 
important to increase, not withhold, giving 
to Oberlin—designating gifts for unrestricted 
scholarship funds, thus enabling more money 
to be made available for financial aid. 

Ultimately, we will have a financial-aid 
budget that can be distributed more gener- 
ously among those who need it, allowing us 
to hold down tuition and retain Oberlin's 


diversity. 


Congratulations to Gardner 
and Admissions Office 


v 


It seems every time I pick up the alumni 
magazine atleast one irate alum is threatening 
to withhold his or her contribution from the 
school. I, for one, was quite pleased to read 
how talented the new freshman class is. Con- 
gratulations to Doug Gardner and the rest 
of the Admissions Office for a job well 
done—boosting the overall quality of the 
class is indeed a tremendous accomplishment 
in light of the unexpectedly large class size. 
For what it’s worth, Ill gladly increase my 
annual contribution. I’m just glad I attended 
Oberlin before it got so damn competitive! 
STEVE SHAPIRO ’83 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Some Change Welcome 


v 


In a letter published in the last issue of the 
OAM Sara Amtower Blanshard ’82 wrote 
regarding the changing of Oberlin: “Oberlin, 
like all things, has suffered its share of Rea- 
ganism. And I, for one, pine for the dark 
days of a decrepit Westervelt, an intact Fazio’, 
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a peeling Baldwin.” Only moments before, 
I had spoken to an old friend who gave me 
the latest news, or, as she putit, the “scandals” 
of the Starr administration: 

¢’The price of tuition continues to rise—at 
the same time, the College is considering 
dropping its need-blind admissions policy. 

eA new trustee was named—a corporate 
officer at the Bethel Corporation, a cor- 
poration with holdings in South Africa 
thought to be insensitive to environmental 
concerns. 

¢The head of admissions was fired—he 
is charging racial discrimination. 

I am troubled, to say the least, by Ms. 
Blanchard’s letter and these allegations. 

Itis readily apparent, however, that Pres- 
ident Starr has been instrumental in the 
following: 

*He has encouraged excellence in faculty, 
staff, and students. 

¢Both directly through public campaigns 
and indirectly through the media, President 
Starr has raised public awareness and per- 
ceptions of Oberlin. 

¢ He has encouraged both the restoration 
of the campus—which is now quite beauti- 
ful—and—for which I am doubly apprecia- 
tive—a little private enterprise. 

Ms. Blanshard has certainly raised many 
valid points: at times the administration has 
seemed insensitive to traditional Oberlin 
values. However, maintaining a top-notch 
faculty and the physical upkeep of our cam- 
pus requires a considerable amount of 
money. Balancing these competing prior- 
ities has not been and will not be a simple 
task. Perhaps this is President Starr’s great- 
est challenge. 

BARRY LYNN ’86 
New York, New York 


Two corrections: 1) The trustee to whom you 
refer is fames Ross, president and chief executive 
officer of BP America, elected by the Board of 
Trustees in June 1988 to fillan unexpired term 
and recently reelected by the board to a six-year 
term. Please read “Campus Focus on Trustee 
Ross” in the feature section of this issue for more 
complete information. 2) Leon Washington, for- 
mer director of admissions for Oberlin’s College 
of Arts and Sciences, resigned from his post; he 
was not fired.—Ed. 


Paul Rogers Remembered 


v 
Paul Rogers died August 5. In the opinion 
of many, he was one of the finest, most inspir- 
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ing teachers (and department chairmen) they 
had ever had, or would ever encounter. He 
brought respect and distinction to Spanish 
letters nationally and internationally. Until 
his death he continued to be the inspiration 
and mentor of many former students and 
colleagues. 

He lived those values for which Oberlin 
was famous, perhaps not so much anymore: 
idealism, justice, loyalty, altruism, individ- 
ualism, nonconformity, and principles over 
popularity (promotion, for example). 

He joined the International Brigades that 
opposed fascism in Spain, to the detriment 
of his own civil liberties. He refused to publish 
“hack” material; he did not go along with 
the administration when he disagreed with 
ites 

The Paul P. Rogers Fund has been in exis- 
tence for some time, on a conditional basis 
(that the principal balance achieve a sum of 
$10,000 by June 1991 for it to become per- 
manently endowed). 

I call on all those who understand the 
meaning of his life to contribute generously 
to his fund and memory. 

JOHN H. WOLF ’59 
Algarve, Portugal 


A Memorial Minute for Paul Patrick Rogers 
appears in this issue of the magazine.—Ed. 


Two Omissions in 
Obituary 


Vv 


When I read the notice of my brother’s (R_J. 
Porter ’40) death in the fall issue of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, I was struck by two omis- 
sions—first, there was no indication that his 
wife (Virginia Schultz Porter ’40) was also 
a graduate of Oberlin, and, second, there 
was no mention of his having been a Shansi 
rep, one of the greater Oberlin honors. His 
wife was also a rep. 

This is not the first time I have found 
errors in the obituary columns. Has the Col- 
lege gotten so big it can’t handle small 
details? 

ELIZABETH PORTER SEEFELD ’38 
Clemson, South Carolina 


Thank you for telling us of the omissions in 
your brother's obituary. First let me answer 
your question, “Has the college gotten so big it 
can’t handle small details?” The answer is 
no—we try very hard to be accurate in all the 
details of the magazine, including entries in 
the “Losses in the Oberlin Family” section, where 


mistakes may be especially hurtful. Our policy 
is to print the class years of all family members 
surviving the deceased, and in this case, we 
made an error. We regret that Virginia Schultz 
Porter ’40, your brother's wife, was not identified 
as an Oberlin alumna. 

When the information 1s available, we include 
all the following in each death notice: name, 
date of death, date of birth or age reference, 
place of birth, place of death, advanced degrees, 
main occupation, Alumni Association activities, 
and survivors. 

For the past few years we have not reported 
volunteer service of deceased alumni except for 
service to the College or one of its offices. We 
have not been including Shansi information 
in death notices either. Since receiving your 
letter—and in part because of it—we have added 
volunteer activity and Shansi service to the infor- 
mation we print in obituaries.—Ed. 


Jason: 1976-1989 


Vv 


Jason was a world traveler, an untiring com- 
panion, and a happy, gentle dog. 

Jason loved the water. He’d chase balls, 
rocks, and sticks until the thrower got tired. 
Then he’d stand in the shallows shivering. 

He ran away and fought and got into 
garbage, skunks, cactus quills, and dog pounds 
all over the country. 

Such a happy dog—always friendly and 
ready to celebrate when someone came home. 
He loved to lick people’s feet and legs until 
they glistened with dog saliva. Gross! 

At Oberlin he was given an honorary 
degree when he accompanied me to the 
podium to receive my diploma. 

He became an international legend as the 
mascot of Jason and the Argonauts, a trav- 
eling Ultimate Frisbee team. A stencil of his 
pawprint adorns the T-shirts and banners of 
teams throughout the U.S. and Canada. 

Jason was a constant companion for me 
and others who knew him well. An uncon- 
ditional friend to share your hopes and dreams 
with; to soften the hard times. 

As he aged, his spirit compensated for his 
body. At walk time, Jason would fling his 
failing body around with excitement. He tired 
quickly and sometimes had to be carried 
upstairs, but his happiness and joie de vivre 
were contagious. 

On December 18 Jason passed away. He 
left this world quickly and painlessly. To those 
who knew him, I share my memories of Jason. 
He was a Good Boy. 

BRUCE HELLER '84 
New Haven, Connecticut 


One More Thing 
se 


Or pertin > first permanent wheel- 
char lift was inaugurated November 3 in a ribbon-cutting ceremony 
at Peters Hall with President S. Frederick Starr (center) and Todd 
Groves ’86. Ralf Hotchkiss 69 and son (left) were among those pres- 
ent. Hotchkiss, a worldwide consultant on wheelchair design and 1989 
winner of a $260,000 MacArthur “genius” award, was one of the 
speakers on the program preceding the ceremony. The events marked 
Differently Abled Awareness Day, which was organized by the stu- 
dent group SULA (Students with Unique Learning Abilities). 
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